





H.M.A.S. Warramunga in action, Chinnampo, North Korea, July 1952. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Tus book began in January this year with a few notes on a single sheet of 
paper and rapidly expanded into what is virtually a short official history of 
the Korean War. The original idea was to follow the lines of the popular 
World War II Services Annuals and make it largely the work of men on 
active service. There was neither time nor the number of potential contri- 
butors to make this possible. Nevertheless, many officers and men have made 
direct or indirect contributions to the main historical narrative so that much 
of the story is told by the combatants themselves, often in their own words. 
A work of this size and scope could not include full details of every unit or 
individual action. This is particularly true of the last two years, during what 
we have called, with good authority, the static war, when one patrol action 
from fixed defences was much like another, except for the men who fought 
and suffered. Consequently, many men who won decorations are not men- 
tioned while others feature prominently because they happened to take part 
in big and decisive actions. Circumstances presented some men and some units 
with opportunities which other men and other units did not share. Through- 
out the narrative the convention has been adopted of giving officers and men 
the ranks and decorations they held at the time of the events described. The 
theme throughout, as the title indicates, is Australia’s part in the campaign. 
This should not be mistaken for an attempt to suggest that Australia played a 
decisive or even an overwhelmingly important part in the Korean War. In 
addition to the armed forces of the Republic of Korea, the United Nations 
Command consisted of military formations from Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Colombia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Denmark, India, Italy, Norway and 
Sweden sent medical units. From the beginning, however, the United States 
forces were the effective core of the U.N. armies and throughout the fighting 
America made by far the biggest and most effective contribution of any single 
nation. The casualty figures show this beyond dispute. Of the 73,700 men of 
the U.N. forces killed in Korea, more than 45,000 were South Koreans, 25,600 
were Americans and 3,094 were from other members of the United Nations 
forces. The Australians, on the other hand, were comparatively small units- 
under American command. As volunteers they more than earned their place, 
as this book will show, but the emphasis on Australian operations should not be 
interpreted as an over-valuation of Australia’s part in what Australians every- 
where freely acknowledge was an American show. 


home in Independence, Missouri, the Secretary of State (Dean Acheson) on 
his farm in Sandy Springs, Maryland. Immediately he heard the news Mr. 
Acheson telephoned Mr. Truman, who flew to Washington about noon on 
Sunday. 

Meanwhile, at 3 a.m., Ernest A. Gross, deputy United States representative 
to the United Nations, rang the U.N. Secretary-General (Mr. Trygve Lie). The 
North Korean attack, said Mr. Gross, was a breach of the peace and an act of 

* aggression within the meaning of the United Nations Charter. At the urgent 
request of the United States Government he asked Mr. Lie to call an immediate 
meeting of the Security Council. Mr. Lie already knew of the North Korean 
attack and he had cabled to the United Nations Commission in Korea for 
full particulars. 

In Australia, that Sunday morning, the Korean crisis did not reach the 
newspapers. Sunday headlines played up devastating floods on the northern 
coast of New South Wales. Raging rivers, swollen by cyclonic storms, had driven 
thousands of people from their homes and caused millions of pounds worth of 
damage. News leads contained no hint of the mounting storm in Asia which 
was already herding refugees on to the ox-track roads in the heart-breaking 
trek of homeless people which inevitably accompanies the crashing symphony 
of modern war. 

In Sydney, gas rationing seemed the most important news after the floods. 
In Melbourne, the police were licking their bruises after a Saturday afternoon 
riot on the Port Melbourne football ground, which began when a spectator 
punched an umpire. In Hobart, Adelaide, Perth, Brisbane and Darwin the 
winter Sunday drowsed away pleasantly with people all unaware of the dramatic 
events at Seoul, Washington and Lake Success. Those who heard the news 
on their radios turned up the volume. But most of them knew as much about 
Korea and its involved politics as they knew about Baluchistan or Cambodia. 
Sam Costa and Kenneth Horne, in the popular Sunday night programme 
“Much Binding in the Marsh”, seemed much more real than General Kim II 
Sung or Dr. Syngman Rhee. 

Meanwhile, the North Koreans, with their Russian-built Yaks, Stormoviks 
and T-34 tanks, were rolling irresistibly towards Seoul. Everywhere the South 
Koreans, without tanks or aircraft, were falling back in confusion. U.S. Army 
officers from the Korean Military Advisory Group could see that the Com- 
munists would soon unite Korea by force, in defiance of the United Nations, 
unless... 

Next day the Korean “civil war” splashed over the front pages in all the 
morning dailies. The questions everyone asked were: “Will the Americans go 
to the aid of the South Koreans?” “If so, will the Russians join in on the 
other side?” The more pessimistic added: “Does this mean the beginning of 
World War III?” 


There were plenty of realistic reasons why the Americans shouldn’t inter- 
vene. So far as the Pentagon was concerned Korea lay beyond the western line 
of the United States’ Pacific defences. In a world war the blunt, blade-shaped 
peninsula which juts out of Manchuria southwards into the Yellow Sea could 
be just as easily a liability as an asset. Strategically, United States planners could 
afford to wipe off Korea and leave Dr. Syngman Rhee and his supporters 
to their unpleasant fate—or evacuate them if they chose to leave, 

By and large, American Army leaders weren’t over-anxious to find them- 
selves committed to the defence of Korea. Strategically, they considered Korea 
expendable. Admiral Forrest P, Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, and Gen- 
eral Hoyt Vandenberg, Chief of the Air Staff, weren’t so sure. But President 
Truman, flying from Missouri to Washington, had other than military factors 
to consider. The invasion of South Korea was a climax of post-war Communist 
political intransigence. A line must be drawn somewhere. The Americans had 
shown themselves ready to draw it over the Berlin Blockade. There, after a test 
period, the Russians had backed down. American prestige similarly demanded 
that South Korea should not be left unaided. 

There were plenty of good political reasons for intervention in Korea. The 
United Nations had recognized Dr. Rhee’s Government as the only legitimate 
government. Whereas, the self-appointed, self-perpetuating “Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic” in North Korea claimed sovereignty over the whole 
peninsula and had now asserted that claim by force. Under the U.N. Charter 
fifty-eight member states had solemnly declared their determination to unite 
their strength to maintain peace and security. In essence, this meant a united 
front against aggression. The United States was willing to take the lead. Would 
the others follow? 

By the time the Security Council met in New York that Sunday afternoon 
it was obvious that the United Nations was facing its greatest test. If member 
states merely lifted their hands in pious protest and let the North Korean aggres- 
sion succeed, the Charter would become just another scrap of paper and 
U.N.O. would be morally bankrupt, despite the magnificent new headquarters 
rising in steel and glass and concrete on the banks of East River. By compromis- 
ing with aggression in Abyssinia and China the old League of Nations had 
slid down the steep pathway to World War II. Could the United Nations afford 
to take a similar risk? 

That, at least, is how thousands of thinking people in the democratic world 
saw the issue. The situation, they argued, demanded international police action. 
Let aggression succeed in Korea and there would be no end to similar appeals to 
force in a world which balanced precariously along the ideological razor edge 
which divided east from west. The Cold War would flare up in recurring blazes 
and neither democracy nor the friends of democracy would be anywhere safe. 

The Security Council meeting in New York, called at the request of the 
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United States, was the key to the problem. Under normal circumstances it was 
a key that would not have fitted the lock. For the simple reason that the 
U.S.S.R. was (and is) one of the five permanent members and, under the 
Charter, the permanent members have to concur in any Security Council deci- 
sions. The likelihood of Russia concurring in declaring North Korea an aggres- 
sor was negligible. According to the Communist book the irascible, ill-equipped 
South Koreans were the aggressors. 

But, in June 1950, the Russians were boycotting the Security Council. In 
January of that year the Russian delegate, Yakov A. Malik, had walked out 
when the Council rejected his motion to unseat the representative of Nationalist 
China. Mr. Malik argued that the victorious Chinese Communists, who had 
taken over the administration of mainland China at the point of the bayonet, 
were the legitimate government of China. Whereas Nationalist China, operating 
from the island of Formosa, was still represented on the Security Council as'a 
Great Power with a permanent seat. When the Security Council met in New 
York at 2 p.m. on the day of the North Korean attack Russia’s seat at the 
Council table was still empty. 

Opening the emergency meeting the Secretary-General (Mr. Lie) outlined 
the reasons for the United Nations’ direct concern in the Korean crisis, He 
concluded: “The report received by me from the Commission, as well as reports 
from other sources in Korea, make it plain that military actions have been 
undertaken by Northern Korean forces. These actions are a direct violation of 
the resolution of the General Assembly which had been adopted by a vote 
of 48 to 6, with 3 abstentions, as well as a violation of the principles of the 
Charter. The present situation is a serious one and is a threat to international 
peace; the Security Council is, in my opinion, the competent organ to deal 
with it. I consider it the clear duty of the Security Council to take steps necessary 
to re-establish peace in that area.” 

Mr. Gross, for the United States, moved a resolution calling on the Council 
to order North Korea to withdraw its armed forces and asking member nations 
to assist in upholding United Nations authority. 

Nine of the ten nations (China, Cuba, Egypt, Ecuador, France, India, 
Norway, the United Kingdom and the United States) voted in favour of the 
American resolution. Those in favour included all the permanent members 
present (China, France, the United Kingdom and the United States). Yugo- 
slavia, although supporting the call for a cessation of hostilities, abstained 
from voting for the full resolution. The Yugoslavian delegate thought North 
Korea should be heard before further action was taken. 

Two days later the Security Council met again. By then it was clear that 
North Korea had no intention of obeying the United Nations’ appeal for a 
cease-fire. A report from the U.N. Commission in Korea rejected the North 
Korean allegations that the South Koreans had been the aggressors. “All 
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evidence,” the Commission said, “continues to point to a calculated, co-ordin- 
ated attack prepared and launched with secrecy.” 

At this meeting Warren R. Austin, the United States representative, reported 
that his Government had decided, as the logical next step after the Security 
Council resolution of 25 June, to order United States air and sea forces to give 
the South Korean troops cover and support. He moved a recommendation 
that member nations actively help South Korea to repel North Korea and 
restore international peace and security. China, Cuba, Ecuador, France, 
Norway, the United Kingdom and the United States voted for this resolution. 
The representatives of India and Egypt did not vote because they had no 
instructions from their Governments. Next day the Secretary-General trans- 
mitted the Security Council resolution to all member states, including Aus- 
tralia, and asked what aid, if any, they would give South Korea. 

On 30 June, Maymoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, announced that his Govern- 
ment abstained because it considered the Korean conflict no more than a new 
phase in the “deep-rooted divergences between the Western and Eastern blocs”. 

Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, of India, said that his Government accepted the 
resolution, but this did not involve modification of India’s policy of friendly 
relations with all countries. 

On 4 July the Russian Deputy Foreign Minister (Mr. Gromyko) made a 
scathing radio attack on the United States for giving air and sea support to 
South Korea. He argued that the 27 June Security Council resolution was 
illegal because of the absence of two permanent Council members, China and 
the U.S.S.R. “The American resolution was adopted by only six votes,” he 
claimed, “the seventh being that of the Kuomintangite Tsiang Ting-fu, who 
unlawfully occupies China’s seat in the Security Council.” 

In fact, Tsiang Ting-fu’s presence at the Council meeting was illegal in 
Russia’s eyes but not in the opinion of a United Nations majority, which refused 
to recognize the Peking Communist Government as the legitimate government 
of China. Nor was it reasonable that the Security Council should shut up shop 
because Russia had boycotted its proceedings. On 27 July, Russia ended this 
boycott when Mr. Malik announced that he would follow established procedure 
and take his turn as president of the Security Council for August. 

Russia was too late to stop the United Nations from acting. The 27 June 
resolution stood, and by the middle of July fifty-three member states, including 
Australia, had sent favourable replies to the appeal for aid:to South Korea. 
Only three members—the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia and Poland—had declared 
the resolution illegal. Five members—the United States, United Kingdom, . 
Australia, New Zealand and the Netherlands—had already contributed forces 
to uphold the United Nations stand. Meanwhile, U.N.O. had named General 
Douglas MacArthur commander of the United Nations forces and Australian 
airmen were in action with American forces against the aggressors. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


77 SQUADRON MOVES IN 


N June 1950, 77 Squadron, Royal Australian Air Force, was at Iwakuni, just 

south of Hiroshima, Yamaguchi Prefecture, Japan. No. 77—a fighter squad- 
ron with a brilliant record from the Pacific War—was the last of Australia’s 
original commitment of a fighter wing in the British Commonwealth Occupa- 
tion Force in Japan. And—after a record period of more than seven years over- 
seas—the squadron was reluctantly packing up to go home. 

Life was pleasant enough for Allied servicemen in Occupied Japan in the 
years between two wars. Pilots and airmen had their wives on the station at 
Iwakuni. Domestic help was cheap and efficient. Beer was 3d. a glass and cig- 
arettes a shilling for twenty. Flying duties were simple routine, surveillance 
patrols over Yamaguchi, Hiroshima, Tattori, Shimani and Shikoku, anti- 
smuggling watches over the Inland Sea and the Tsushima Strait, pleasant 
enough in fine weather when the cherry blossom lay like delicate snow on the 
green countryside. 

Nobody felt particularly happy, therefore, when the Mustangs put down on 
the concrete runway for what the pilots thought was the last time. That was 
on 23 June. On 24 June the squadron celebrated in the grand style. At 4 a.m. on 
25 June—when the North Koreans launched their attack—some of the revellers 
were still on their feet. 

That Sunday morning Sergeant Pilot Raymond Trebilco, of Melbourne, 
was on base operations duty.* The telephone rang at 11 o'clock and somebody 
called him over to answer it. It was a trunk call from Itazuke base operations. 

“T been trying to get you all morning,” said an American voice. “The North 
Korean Commies have crossed the 38th parallel into South Korea. We’ve been 
alerted and placed on standby. I'll keep you posted.” 

Squadron Leader Graham Strout broke the news to the C.O., Wing Com- 
mander Lou Spence. Spence, his wife and two children, with their Japanese 
house girls, were just leaving for a holiday trip before the final pack-up for 
Australia. But 77 Squadron was under the operational control of the 5th 
American Air Force, so far as occupation duties were concerned. If the Ameri- 
cans were alerted the Australians would have to stand by, too. Spence cancelled 
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his holiday and hurried across to the ops. room. Down at the hangars they 
wheeled out the Mustangs, not yet stripped for shipboard passage to Australia, 
and the armourers began to feed fifty-calibre rounds into the ammunition belts, 
squatting in the shade to escape the hot mid-day sun. 

“Better fit the drop tanks,” said Spence. 

Korea, he knew, was only 150 miles away across the Sea of Japan. The news 
coming through to the excited air station indicated something far bigger than a 
border skirmish. Anything might happen. Meanwhile, an alert for the 5th 
American Air Force meant an alert for No. 77 Squadron. 

By the evening of 26 June the North Korean tanks were nudging at the 
outskirts of unprotected Seoul, the South Korean capital. Next day the Com- 
munist spearheads lunged into the city without opposition. In the United States, 
President Truman had made his decision. He ordered American air and naval 
forces to support the harassed South Koreans. General MacArthur flew over 
from Tokyo to see how things were in Korea. F80 Shooting Star jets and B26 
Invader bombers took off from southern Japan.and roared across the Inland 
Sea. Units of the U.S. Navy and the British Far Eastern Fleet began to move 
towards the coasts of Korea. 

On 29 June the Prime Minister of Australia (Mr. Menzies) announced that 
two Royal Australian Navy ships in Japanese waters (the destroyer Bataan and 
the frigate Shoalhaven) had been “placed at the disposal of the United Nations 
through the United States authorities in support of the Republic of Korea”. 
The same day Lieutenant-General Sir Horace Robertson, Australian commander 
of the British Commonwealth Occupation Force in Japan, signalled Wing 
Commander Spence telling him to prepare 77 Squadron for combat. General 
MacArthur had asked the Australian Government for Australians and “Red 
Robbie” was anticipating what the answer would be. Next day, 30 June, Mr. 
Menzies announced in Canberra that Australia had offered 77 Squadron for 
service with MacArthur's forces in Korea. Wing Commander Spence was 
right. The Mustangs would need their drop tanks. 

The first 5th Air Force operations order came through on Saturday night, 
1 July. At 5 o’clock next morning—one week after the North Koreans launched 
their offensive—Australian Mustangs took off from Iwakuni to escort American 
B26’s on an unspecified bombing mission and to cover American B29’s for an 
attack on the North Korean airfield of Yongpo near Hamhung, Other 77 
Squadron aircraft escorted transports bringing wounded out of Korea. Australia 
was officially and actually in the Korean War, the first non-American nation to 
go into action in response to the United Nations appeal. Five days later 77 
Squadron suffered the first casualty. Squadron Leader Graham Strout dived 
on to his target—the Samchok railway station on the east coast of Korea— 
and failed to pull out. 


In Australia and America the widespread public impression was that the 
Americans could stop the North Koreans in a matter of weeks, without much 
United Nations help, provided the Russians didn’t butt in. Meantime, it was 
nice to have the Australians, New Zealanders, British and Dutch along to 
show U.N. solidarity. In Tokyo, neither General Douglas MacArthur nor Lieu- 
tenant-General George E. Stratemeyer, chief of the 5th American Air Force, 
had any reason for similar optimism. 

The Americans had four divisions in Japan, the 7th Infantry Division, 
the 24th Infantry Division, the rst Cavalry Division* and the 25th Infantry 
Division, all under strength. The 5th Air Force, based on Japan, was equipped 
and trained for air defence, with weapons for air-to-air combat based on 
fixed communications. The army had no Signal company trained in air- 
ground operations and the air force had no Tactical Air Control Group. In 
short, at that time and place, there were not enough soldiers, tanks, guns, 
or suitable aircraft to stop the North Koreans, much less the Chinese or the 
Russians. ' 

On 1 July, four hundred infantrymen and a battery of artillery from the 
24th Division were airlifted to Pusan and on 3 July this advance guard dug 
in at Osan to stop the North Koreans as far north on the main road from 
Seoul as possible. The same day the first sea-borne contingent of American 
troops—two infantry battalions, a heavy mortar platoon and a medical detach- 
ment—was shipped to Pusan. 

First contact between the enemy and the American forces occurred near 
Osan on 5 July. During those first almost fatal days Major-General William 
F. Dean, who commanded the 24th Division, had two under-strength regiments, 
composed mostly of boys and soft occupation troops, to hold a 75-mile front 
along the Kum River. He soon discovered that the tough, hard-living North 
Koreans were more than a match for his raw troops. While the Americans 
bowled along the broad valleys on four wheels the North Koreans, able to 
dispense with excessive transport or equipment, outflanked them in the hills. 

“How am I going to teach these boys that they can’t all jeep to battle,” 
lamented General Dean. 

In those first few weeks the Americans learned many bitter lessons, lessons 
that a forward-planning, well-prepared aggressor can always teach a non- 
aggressive, unprepared democracy. The U.S. World War II 55-mm. tanks 
weren’t good enough for the Russian T-34’s. U.S. 2-inch bazookas were only 
good at almost point-blank range. Air support was inadequate and confused. 
The harassed 24th Division was hopelessly outnumbered. There was hardly 
any organized battle line. Isolated groups of North and South Koreans slugged 


®* The 1st Cav. Div. took part in the re-capture of Western New Britain and the Admiralties in 1943-44. 
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it out here and there wherever they made contact. The North Koreans had 
almost the complete run of South Korea except for the extreme south-eastern 
corner. 

The Americans set up their headquarters at Taejon, provisional capital of 
South Korea, rough quarters after the Lotus Land of Occupied Japan. 
Taejon’s normal population was around 100,000. Now it was swollen to 
several times that number by thousands of refugees crowded for shelter into 
its narrow streets. Nor, as the Communists pressed nearer, were the Americans 
sure of the difference between “good” Koreans and “bad” Koreans. All 
Koreans became “gooks” and, to the average GI, “gooks” were mostly bad. 

“Somebody gave old Harry the wrong dope on this war,” grumbled the 
young American draftees who remembered the cute little “girl-sans” of Tokyo 
and Myanoshita.* “He can find someone else to pin his medals on. Just give 
me a jeep and I know which direction I’ll go in. This mamma’s boy ain’t cut 
out to be a hero.” 

Major-General Dean did all that was humanly possible to hold the enemy. 
Sometimes he himself fought in the front line—the fluid, wavering, undefined 
front line—seizing a bazooka and blazing away at enemy tanks. But his 5,000 
or so dispirited men could do little among the disintegrating South Korean 
army to stop fifteen Communist divisions, armed with 75-mm. howitzers and 
supported by 400 tanks. On 22 July, while attempting to lead an American rear- 
guard from North Korean encirclement, Dean himself vanished, engulfed in 
the forward-surging Communist horde.t 

Meanwhile, the 25th Division had landed at Pusan, 200 miles behind the 
then front line, with no way of getting rapidly forward over miserable, refugee- 
choked roads. Reliable reports indicated that the enemy were building up along 
the rugged east coast, where the Americans were at a disadvantage, for a 
drive on Pusan. On 18 July, the U.S. Navy landed the 1st Cavalry Division at 
Pohang, 70 miles north of Pusan, and rushed these fresh troops forward to 
counter this move. 

By this time, although the Americans were almost everywhere in retreat, 
some semblance of order and discipline began to appear in the hastily organized 
all-out aid that Washington had ordered. General Walton H. Walker was in 
Korea in charge of the reorganized 8th Army. Major-General Earle E. Part- 
ridge, of the 5th Air Force, had jerry-built an emergency Joint Operations 
Centre at Taegu to co-ordinate air strike communications. In the United 
States a huge transport build-up provided a sea and air shuttle service of men 
and supplies across the Pacific. Meanwhile, member states of the United Nations. 
began to respond to appeals for additional assistance. 

© War in Korea, by Marguerite Higgins. Doubleday, New York, 1951. 
dk ie Dean became a P.O.W.; released in September 1953; he won the Congressional Medal 
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“We desperately needed the six days between 12 July and 18 July,” said 
General MacArthur, “and General Dean and his men won them for us.” 

Air power now began to be more effective. Every available plane, even 
Ba2g’s, was thrown into close-support tactics for the 8th Army. The North 
Korean air force proved a squib. Within three weeks American F80 Shooting 
Star jets had blasted the Yaks and Stormoviks out of the sky. A new technique 
of pin-point rocket attack shook enemy morale. 

In Australia, on 6 July, a specially summoned meeting of both Houses of 
the Federal Parliament unanimously approved the Government's action in 
placing naval and air units at the disposal of the United Nations in Korea, 
Two days before, the Federal Executive of the Opposition Australian Labour 
Party had reiterated the party’s “unswerving support for the United Nations 
and the principles and purposes of the United Nations Charter”. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. R. G. Menzies) put the Government’s view in 
these words: “As we are subscribers not only to the letter but to the spirit of 
the Charter of the United Nations, so we must be ready to give force and 
meaning to the letter and the spirit of the Charter. In one breath to speak of 
our allegiance to the Charter and in the next to ignore the resolution of the 
Security Council would be either hypocrisy or cowardice, of neither of which 
has Australia ever been adjudged guilty.” 

The question in every Australian mind, however, was this: Would the 
Government raise an expeditionary force to send to Korea? There is little evi- 
dence to suggest that Mr. Menzies thought this would be immediately neces- 
sary. He appealed for “support, by enlistment, to Australian naval, military 
and air forces here and now” without indicating how or where these would 
be used beyond the commitments already made. “All our services need recruits,” 
he said. “Preparation that comes too late is but virtue wasted.” 

But many potential recruits wanted to know just what their overseas prospects 
were. They had no particular desire to sign up for six years’ Army service to find 
it spent on home stations. “If we were forming a force to go overseas we'd get 
3,000 men a day,” said a Sydney recruiting officer. When Mr. Menzies left 
Sydney by Qantas on 9g July, on his way to London, Washington, Ottawa, Van- 
couver and New Zealand, there was still nothing definite about an expeditionary 
force to fight alongside the Americans in Korea. 

Eight days later the Acting-Prime Minister, Mr. (now Sir Arthur) Fadden, 
announced that he had received a request from the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations for additional assistance. “It is not a specific request to Aus- 
tralia,” he said, “but a general request to member nations.” The newspaper 
headlines that day read: “Weary Americans Hang On: Stillborn Defence of 
Taejon”, ’ 

The announcement that Australia would be sending ground troops came 
suddenly on 26 July. Mr. Fadden, who was in Brisbane to address a Country 
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Party meeting, broke the news without warning over the evening radio news 
session. Simultaneously, similar announcements came from Britain and New 
Zealand. Newspaper correspondents could get no elaboration of Mr. Fadden’s 
brief, bald statement from either Mr. Francis, Minister for the Army, or from 
the Chief of the General Staff, Lieutenant-General (now Sir Sydney) Rowell, 

“The nature and extent of such forces will be determined after the conclu- 
sion of discussions which the Prime Minister (Mr. Menzies) will have in the 
United States,” said Mr. Fadden. “We were asked if we would be prepared 
to give ground support in Korea and we said we would in principle.” 

Next day, with the headlines announcing the “U.S. Defence Box in Danger”, 
Mr. Fadden gave more details. Australian ground forces, he said, would be a 
brigade of volunteers drawn from the Permanent Army, the British Common- 
wealth Occupation Force and World War II veterans. They were expected 
to form part of a British Commonwealth Division which would include Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand infantry and artillery units. The Government was 
waiting for Mr. Menzies to return from abroad before pushing ahead with 
these plans. Meanwhile, H.M.A.S. Warramunga, a destroyer, would sail soon 
to join Bataan and Shoalhaven in the Korean war theatre. 

After Mr. Fadden’s announcement, recruiting officers took the names of men 
who applied for enlistment and told them they would be informed of call-up 
dates later. No details of rates of pay, length of service or similar information 
were available. On 1 August, the day United States marines landed as reinforce- 
ments in Korea, Mr. Fadden said that Cabinet had considered the nature and 
extent of ground forces which Australia had already agreed to make available . 
for the Korean War. Decisions had been sent to Mr. Menzies in Washington. 

Addressing the United States House of Representatives on the same day, 
Mr. Menzies promised that Australian troops would be serving in Korea 
“within a few weeks”. He hoped that Australian troops would co-operate with 
‘New Zealanders in a small but first-class combat group. He said he would 
eventually like to see all British Commonwealth troops brought together in a 
Commonwealth Division. 

“In my talks with leaders here,” said Mr. Menzies, “it has been completely 
agreed that the time factor is so important that a comparatively small force in 
Korea speedily prepared and despatched is better than a large force postponed 
for many months.” 

The first recruits for the new expeditionary force were ordered to report 
for medical examination and attestation on 8 August. The Government had 
previously announced that it intended to send a battalion of goo troops, within . 
six weeks if possible. This would consist of volunteers from B.C.O.F. built up 
to establishment by members of the Regular Army serving in Australia. Volun- 
teers would enlist for a maximum of three years’ service in any part of the 
world. Pay would be 13/9 a day—2/- a day more than ordinary Regular Army 
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privates, with an extra 4/9 a day for married men. At Ingleburn, New South 
Wales, the recruits, selected for their previous infantry experience, were attached 
to the 1st Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment, for training. At Puckapunyal, 
Victoria, recruits were attached to the 2nd Battalion, Royal Australian Regi- 
ment. Already, 98 per cent of the officers and men of these Regular Army 
components had volunteered for service in Korea. Not all could be taken 
because of national training demands in Australia. 

Meanwhile, in Korea, General Walker’s 8th Army was hanging on desper- 
ately to the Pusan Perimeter, a desolate sweep of mountains, rivers and rice 
paddies in the extreme south-east corner of the almost overrun peninsula. The 
defence line ran from Masan in the south, through Waegwan in the centre to 
Pohang on the east coast. The Americans had complete command of the sea 
and the air. Consequently, supplies poured in from America and Japan ready 
for the big build-up for a counter-offensive. The 1st Marine Brigade, under 
Brigadier-General Edward Craig, arrived with Pershing tanks. These marine 
reinforcements were mostly youngsters without battle experience but they were 
laced with experienced officers and World War II N.C.O’s. Two British batta- 
lions were expected from Hong Kong to help stiffen the perimeter. 

The Air Force had by now switched from emphasis on air/ground support 
toa planned interdiction programme designed to cut the North Korean supply 
routes. Under the direction of General Hickey, G-H.Q., Deputy Chief of Staff, 
most of the Bag effort, half the fighter-bomber strength, plus sorties from the 
Seventh Fleet and the rst Marine Air Wing, operated against rolling stock, 
bridges, truck convoys and other lines of communication south of the Yalu 
River boundary with Manchuria. 

On 29 August, three days after Australian service chiefs had reported that 
the recruiting quota for the Korea force was full, the Headquarters and two 
battalions of the 27th British Infantry Brigade (the rst Battalions of the Middlesex 
and of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders) arrived at Pusan from Hong 
Kong under the command of Brigadier B. A. Coad, C.B.E., D.S.O. An Ameri- 
can negro band played on the quayside as they disembarked and a Korean Girls’ 
Choir welcomed them with a shaky version of “God Save the King”. 

“We've got ’em well held,” a British air liaison officer told Brigadier Coad 
the day he landed. “We've given the Commies such a hammering from the 
air they’re quite incapable of launching any decent sort of offensive to break 
the Naktong River line into the Pusan bridgehead.” 

Four days later the North Koreans forded the Naktong River on submerged 
pontoon bridges and threatened to cut the Pusan-Taegu highway, the main 
supply route to all the Pusan Perimeter. It was the final Communist bid to 
liquidate the Pusan bridgehead. The North Koreans crossed the Naktong in 
seventeen places. Pohang fell and the fate of Taegu was in the balance. The 
1st Marines were rushed up from Masan to stop the break-through. 
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“General Walton Walker, the 8th Army commander, had agreed with me 
that until our transport arrived (it was about seven days behind us) we should 
not be operational,” said Brigadier Coad. “But the situation deteriorated gradu- 
ally and it became very serious. I was asked by the Americans whether I would 
go into action, and I felt it my duty to do so in spite of the fact that we had 
no transport.” 

From 5 September for about a fortnight, the Argylls and Middlesex held 
18,000 yards of hill front on the Naktong south-west of Taegu. They had spor- 
adic contact with the enemy throughout this period, suffered their first casualties 
and kept up energetic offensive patrols. 

“Thad a gap on my left flank between myself and the next American division 
which started off at 4,000 yards and quite soon increased to 9,000 yards,” said 
Brigadier Coad. “Into that gap the best part of a North Korean division infil- 
trated. Life was very interesting, to say the least of it.” 

On 12 September General Walker announced that the worst was over. The 
Pusan Perimeter was safe. The effort cost Australian as well as British and 
American lives. Operating from Iwakuni, 77 Squadron’s Mustangs struck the 
enemy repeatedly in the all-out air offensive which helped stop the break- 
through. They supported American B2g’s on bombing missions over North 
Korea and along the supply routes south and they flew close-support missions 
for the harassed ground troops. 

Under General Partridge’s hastily-organized emergency system requests 
for close-support air strikes came from forward areas, through artillery co- 
ordination centres to the Joint Operations Centre, J.O.C. then ordered ground- 
support missions. At the front Tactical Air Command Posts in jeeps or forward 
controllers in F6 “Mosquito” planes directed the air missions on to selected 
targets. Planes were thus able to act as flying machine guns and cannon, getting 
right down among the elusive enemy. 

“Té it had not been for the air support that we received from the 5th Air 
Force we would not have been able to stay in Korea,” General Walker declared 
later. 

These tactics succeeded only because the North Koreans had no sort of air 
force themselves. An experienced British air liaison officer with the Americans 
estimated that within three months the heavy weight of aviation thrown 
against the North Koreans was equal to any thrown against any army any- 
where in World War II. “I cannot believe,” he added, “that the Communists 
ever planned a war in which air action would play a decisive part.” 

Superior air power may have helped the Americans to keep their tochold . 
in Korea. It did nothing to give them a decisive early victory. There were sev- 
eral reasons for this. Sharp-peaked mountains and razorback ridges covered 
all the eastern and much of the central sectors. They stuck out like teeth in a 
gigantic tank trap, 3,000 feet high. In the more undulating western sector 
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wretched roads ran on high embankments across soggy flats of rice paddy. Great 
brown rivers spread wide bands across the tortuous south-north transport routes. 

When naval and air bombardment drove the North Koreans off the good 
coastal roads they took to the sheltered inland tracks. In this sort of country, 
tanks, aircraft and heavy transport were at a disadvantage. The Communists 
used horsecarts, handcarts, pack animals and human carriers. They impressed 
refugees of both sexes to carry supplies. A woman could carry ten grenades, 
a boy could handle a belt of cartridges, one hundred men were equal to a motor 
truck. By day, Communist troops hid in the railroad tunnels that honeycomb 
the Korean hills. At night they moved rapidly forward, safe from the road- 
bound Americans. 

On the actual fighting front things were different. Directed from the Joint 
Operations Centre at Taegu, American and Australian attack planes patrolled 
daily over segments of the perimeter, at 20-minute and 40-minute intervals, 
for target designation by radio contact jeeps or “Mosquito” control planes. 
By these means they were able to get right down on their targets and break 
up threatening enemy concentrations. 

This translation of a captured North Korean operations order shows how 
successful air support was: “Our experience in night combat up to now shows 
that we can operate only four to five hours in the dark, since we start night 
attacks between 2300 and 2400 hours. Therefore, if the battle continues after 
the break of dawn, we are likely to suffer losses. From now on, use daylight 
hours for full combat preparations and commence attack soon after sunset. 
Concentrate your battle action mostly at night and thereby capture enemy 
base positions. From midnight on, engage enemy in close combat by approach- 
ing to within 100 to 150 metres of him. Then, even with the break of dawn, the 
enemy planes will not be able to distinguish friend from foe, which will 
enable you to prevent great losses.” 

The 77 Squadron Mustangs, now staging in at Korean airfields, played an 
active part throughout the Pusan Perimeter period. During August the squad- 
ron flew 1,745 hours in combat operations. Forty pilots shared 812 sorties. From 
the beginning of the war to the end of August R.A.A.F. Mustangs had des- 
troyed 35 enemy tanks besides 182 trucks, 44 other vehicles, 4 locomotives, and 
many ammunition and fuel dumps. 

Returning from an escort mission on 3 September, Pilot 3 William Harrop, 
of Sydney, was one of four Australian pilots, armed with rockets and 50 
calibres, looking for a controller to give them a front-line target somewhere 
along the Pusan Perimeter. But they had come a long way (from covering a 
bombing attack force over Pyongyang) and petrol was running short. Harrop 
called up on his R.T. to say he had only 30 gallons of fuel left and was headed 
for Taegu. Half an hour from Taegu, where he could have landed, he said 
he would have to get out because his aircraft was alight. 
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At Taegu: Brigadier Coad assigning operational tasks to Lieutenant-Colonel Green 
the 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment. 
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Top: Australian troops arrive at Kimpo airfield by American transport plane to join in 
the assault across the 38th parallel. 
Bottom: Men of the 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment, join the spearhead of the 
advance across the 38th parallel, the line of hills in the distance. 








Top left: Australian jeep convoy crossing flooded ford near a shattered Korean bridge. 
Top right: Australian troops on the “Broken Bridge”, Taenyong River, North Korea, 

in October 1950. (U.S. Army photograph) 
Bottom: Lieut-Colonel Green (centre) and Australian officers confer with an American 


commander before the capture of Pakchon in October 1950. 
(WS. Army photograph) 





Top left: In an attempt to cut the Pakchon-Sinanju Road in the first Chinese offensive of 
November 1950, the enemy ambushed this Australian truck and 
killed the driver and co-driver. 


Top right: A 3rd Battalion mortar crew in action in the Pakchon battle 
to stop the Chinese break-through. 


Bottom left: Stretcher bearers attending a wounded member of “A” Company 
during the battle. . 
Bottom right: Wounded evacuated from forward positions during the Pakchon action. 





Top: Australian troops digging in on hill overlooking the Pakchon-Sinanju Road. They 
are burning off the rice stacks to destroy enemy cover. 


Bottom: The 3rd Battalion takes up new position south-west of Pakchon, The smoke 
shows where Mustangs and Lightnings have attacked enemy positions. 





Top: “C” Company and Patton tank firing on fleeing enemy after capture of hilltop in 
the battle for the Pakchon-Sinanju Road. 


Bottom: A “C” Company clearance patrol keeps watch after incendiaries have set fire to 
an enemy-occupied village. 











Top: Australian clearance patrol entering a North Korean village. 


Bottom: Australians with interpreter interrogating P.O.W’s after Pakchon. 








Top: Patrol leader Lieut. D. M. Butler, of Perth (centre) and section leader Corporal 
R. Finlay, of Bondi (white puggaree) with walkie-talkie set. 


Bottom: Small patrol setting out to comb surrounding hills after Pakchon action. 





An American “Mosquito” controller, following the Australian Mustangs, 
saw Harrop crash-land on the banks of the Naktong and leave his aircraft 
unhurt. The downed pilot was in enemy territory but only a few miles from 
safety. One of the Mustangs stayed to give Harrop air protection and another 
returned to base to call a helicopter. The fourth had landed at Taegu because 
of engine trouble. The watchers from the air saw Harrop lie down in a paddy 
field, smear himself with mud, then run to the shelter of a hut in an orchard. 
The patrolling Mustang had to leave because of petrol shortage. Other fighter 
planes took over the patrol. However, when the rescue helicopter arrived the 
pilot could not find Harrop although he hovered about for an hour. Months 
later R.A.A.F. searchers* located Harrop’s body. 

Returning to Iwakuni on 4 September, Flight Lieutenant Ross Coburn’s 
Mustang developed a glycol leak after a rocket attack at Kigye. Crossing 
Tsushima Strait, glycol fumes filled the cockpit and clouded the canopy. In 
cloud, over the mountains in Japan, Coburn’s Mustang began to vibrate and lose 
height rapidly. “The plane was going to crash,” wrote Flight Lieutenant George 
Odgers (77 Squadron Public Relations Officer) in his account of the incident. 
“Coburn had to get out or die. He jettisoned the cockpit canopy, undid the 
safety harness and disconnected his headphones and throat mike. Then he stood 
up in the seat, levering himself up in the cockpit, with his right hand on the 
armour plate at the rear of the cockpit and his left on the windshield. He then 
dived towards the starboard roundel, pulling his legs up and crossing his arms 
over his chest. When he felt he was clear of the aircraft he straightened his 
legs out again and pulled the parachute ripcord, feeling a sharp jerk as the 
*chute opened.” 

Two hours later a jeep from Iwakuni picked Coburn up from the back of a 
three-wheeled truck in which local Japanese were giving him a lift home. 

Over Angang-ni, on the Pusan Perimeter, on 9 September, Wing Com- 
mander Lou Spence, C.O. of 77 Squadron, reported to “Mosquito Control” with 
his section of three Mustangs. A fourth. Mustang briefed for the mission had 
landed at Pusan with glycol leaking into his engine. When the Australian 
Mustangs vectored over Angang-ni the controller told them to napalm and 
rocket the enemy-held town. Due to heavy cloud visibility was limited. Attack- 
ing from 700 feet Wing Commander Spence went into an unusually steep 
dive to release his napalm. He failed to pull out of the dive and his Mustang 
struck the ground in the centre of the town and exploded on impact. 

Six days later the Americans launched the offensive which took them to 
the borders of Manchuria and brought the Chinese in. 


* See A Pair of Black Socks by Squadron Leader Esmond New, p. 185 in this book. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
“GET MOVING, KEEP MOVING...” 


GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR sat in his private conference room 
at the Dai Ichi Building, Tokyo, Japan, sucking his corn cob pipe and 
listening. The small, comfortable, mahogany-lined room was crowded with 
high-ranking Army and Navy officers, Experts in amphibious landing opera- 
tions were ticking off reasons why Inchon on the Yellow Sea was a bad bet for 
MacArthur’s favourite strategy. Dozens of small islands crowded the water- 
ways and piled up the tides to an average rise and fall of 29 feet of swiftly 
running water. At low water mud banks extended 6,000 yards from the shore. 
Ship channels were narrow and easily mined. The fortified island of Wolmi-do 
commanded the entrance to the only feasible landing “beaches”—the dockside 
area of the city itself. And every properly-educated D-day expert knew that 
assault troops don’t have things all their way scrambling over dock walls over- 
looked by wharfside buildings. 

“The best I can say is that Inchon is not impossible,” said Admiral James T. 
Doyle when the briefing members of his staff had said their worst. 

General MacArthur swung around and pointed to the map behind him 
with the stem of his pipe. 

“Inchon is the anvil,” he said. “Give me the anvil and General Walker’s 
8th Army, driving up from the south, can be the hammer to smash General 
Kang Kun and his North Korean Army.” 

There was no more to be said. The advantages of Inchon were manifold 
and obvious. It was the second-best harbour in Korea and the port of Seoul, 
communications centre for the whole peninsula, north and south. Near by 
lay Kimpo, the best surfaced airport in Korea. At Seoul (population 1,000,000) 
the main Japanese-built roads and railways crossed. From the Pusan Perimeter, 
in the south-eastern extremity, roads and railways plunged north-west through 
Seoul to Pyongyang, the northern capital, and to Sinuiju on the Yalu and 
the Manchurian border. From Mokpo, in ‘the south-western extremity, other 
roads and railways crossed through Seoul and followed the great Seoul-Wonsan 
depression to the east coast and on’ to Najin Dong on the border of Soviet 
Siberia. Here and here only, in a country slightly larger than Britain, could 
American armour and mechanical transport achieve the tactical advantages due 
to wealth and power. 
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Mar I—Korea, with insets showing the Pusan Perimeter and the Inchon Area. 
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The fateful Dai Ichi meeting took place on 23 August. Along the Pusan 
Perimeter General Walker was shifting his inadequate forces up and down the 
Naktong, blocking dangerous leaks wherever they occurred. At Hong Kong, 
Brigadier Coad was preparing to embark the Argyll and Middlesex battalions 
aboard H.M. carrier Unicorn and HM. cruiser Ceylon. In Australia the Prime 
Minister (Mr. Menzies) had just stepped ashore at Rose Bay after his flying 
visits to London and Washington. “The danger is now greater than at any 
period since the last war,” he told reporters in his first press conference. On 
the same day the Stevedoring Industry Board at Sydney suspended fourteen 
waterside workers who refused to load the Changsha and Yunnan with war 
supplies for the United Nations forces in Korea. At Ingleburn and Puckapunyal 
500 or so Korean force volunteers were training under battle conditions pre- 
paratory to the airlift which took them to join the 3rd Battalion, Royal Austra- 
lian Regiment in Japan. 

On 3 September, when Australian volunteers were flying civilian-fashion by 
Qantas to Japan, a British destroyer, H.M.S. Charity, handed over Lieutenant 
Eugene Franklin Clark, U.S. Navy, to the charge of a South Korean frigate, 
PC703, at Tokchok, an island 30 miles south-west of Inchon. PC703 landed 
Clark on the island of Yonghung-do, opposite Inchon, and left him with two 
South Korean interpreters to spy out the lay of the land. 

-The Navy wanted to know whether the harbour entrances were mined 
and where the batteries were on Wolmi-do. The marines, who were to make 
the assault, were doubtful whether the mud would carry a fully-equipped 
infantryman. They, too, were eager to know all they could learn about the 
Wolmi-do defences. 

Lieutenant Clark enlisted the friendly Yonghung-do islanders into a recon- 
naissance patrol, commandeered the island’s only power-driven sampan and 
made risky shoreline surveys himself. Every night he radioed his information 
back to headquarters. North Korean soldiers, from a neighbouring island, made 
several unsuccessful, half-hearted attempts to capture him. On 14 September, 
400 enemy troops in several sampans invested Yonghung-do from all sides. 
Clark slipped past them in his power-driven sampan and landed on Palmi-do, 
where the North Koreans had dismantled the untended lighthouse at the 
entrance to Inchon Harbour. At midnight he relit the light and was sitting 
on top of the lighthouse when the Task Force (including the New Zealand 
ship H.M.N.ZS. Pukaki) moved in at dawn on 15 September. 

Thanks to Lieutenant Clark and his South Koreans, plus a pancake two-day 
aerial and destroyer bombardment, the Inchon landing was a cake walk. At 
0631 on 15 September the first wave of marines swarmed ashore on Wolmi-do. 
They found the island splintered by high explosive and blackened by napalm 
fire. There was hardly any resistance. 
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“Wolmi was one worthless piece of real estate,” said a Marine Corsair pilot 
to U.S. Battle Report* after the action. “It had been hit so hard and so long 
with so many things that it looked like it was quivering. I expected it to roll 
over and sink any minute.” 

At 0807 Lieutenant-Colonel Taplet radioed the fleet: “Wolmi-do secured.” 
Eager binoculars had already picked out the Stars and Stripes flying from 
the topmost peak of Wolmi-do. The cost was small, seventeen wounded marines. 
In the preliminary bombardment a naval lieutenant was killed by flying 
shrapnel from a near-miss against the U.S. destroyer Swenson. The U.S. des- 
troyer Collett was hit several times and eight men wounded, 

On Wolmi-do, the enemy dead totalled 108 and 136 were captured. The 
reported garrison was 1,000 troops. 

Wolmi-do secured, the invasion of Inchon went off smoothly according to 
plan. The first waves of marines landed against a burst of rifle and mortar fire, 
and lost eight dead and twenty-eight wounded. From then on it was mostly 
a matter of taking over the city and forking out in three main spearheads, one 
eastward to Seoul, 20 miles away, one southward towards Taejon, to link up 
with General Walker’s 8th Army, a third north-west to secure Kimpo airfield 
and Kaesong, on the 38th parallel. 

14 September, the day before the fall of Inchon, was D-day for General 
Walker’s 8th Army break-out from the Pusan Perimeter. Preceded by a two- 
hour artillery barrage (the weather was too wet for heavy bombers) the 
1st U.S. Cavalry Division and the 5th Regimental Combat Team began the 
advance up the road towards Taejon and Seoul, The 24th U.S, Infantry Division 
was in reserve and the 27th British Brigade (Brigadier Coad’s Argyll and 
Middlesex battalions) was scheduled to cross the Naktong to protect the 
left flank. On the first day the 5th Combat Team gained only 1,000 yards, so 
there was no flank to protect. When the reserves moved up the offensive began 
to roll. 

“On 21 September, both my battalions (perfectly normal battalions with a 
large number of National Service soldiers in them) crossed the river over a very 
ropy single-file footbridge, which was under fire from two self-propelled 
guns,” said Brigadier Coad,t “and it was very heartening to see these battalions 
moving across in single file. They never faltered, and we had relatively few 
casualties... . 

“Early on the morning of 22 September, the Middlesex attacked some high 
ground held by the enemy. It was the first attack the battalion had done, and 
after very heavy fighting they were secure on their positions by the evening. 

© Battle Report: The War in Korea. Prepared from official sources by Captain Walter Karig, U.S.N.R, 


Commander Malcolm W. Cagle, U.S.N., and Lieutenant-Commander Frank A. Manson, U.S.N. Rinchart 
and Company Inc, New York, 1952. 

+ Major-General B. A. Coad, C.B.E., D.S.0.: “The Land Campaign in Korea”, Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution, Feb. 1952. 
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The Argylls, who were to attack next day, did a preliminary operation and 
beat the Koreans to it. It was a most successful day for the brigade.” 

The British Brigade’s task was to clear the left flank for the main American 
advance along the road to Seoul. This meant foot-slogging infantry work, sup- 
ported by American tanks, artillery and aircraft, to clear the hills of enemy. 
With the Middlesex safe on high ground to the right of the track from the 
Naktong River to Songju, on the road to Seoul, the Argylls had the job of clear- 
ing a well-held covered position (Hill 282), on the left of the track, which gave 
easy access to high ground covering the Songju-Seoul Road. 

“B” and “C” companies advanced before daylight on 23 September and 
reached the crest of Hill 282 by 6.30 a.m. after a brush with the enemy. “A” 
Company was in reserve. Heavy shell and mortar fire poured in from a higher 
point (Hill 388) further along the ridge, covering a Korean counter-attack. 
At the same time another Korean attack engaged “A” Company, robbing the 
advance companies of any possible reinforcements. The Argylls were now in 
a tough spot. About mid-morning, for some unknown reason, artillery support 
ended. The battalion mortars could not engage the enemy on Hill 388 and the 
terrain was too rough for the mortar platoon to move to a more advantageous 
position. The five supporting American tanks, down on the flat ground, were 
useless as the flat trajectory of their guns would not allow them to engage the 
high enemy artillery and mortar positions. 

By this time “B” and “C” companies were running short of ammunition. 
There was no possibility of getting vehicles forward. The ground was so steep 
that stretcher bearers couldn’t operate and the wounded had to be carried in 
ground sheets. Stretcher bearers and ammunition parties from battalion head- 
quarters failed to get through. Finally, Major Ken Muir, the battalion’s second- 
in-command, led a relief party through to the crest of the hill and took 
command, Despite increased mortar fire Major Muir tightened his perimeter, 
succeeded in evacuating the wounded and encouraged the Argylls to hang on. 

All this time the enemy artillery and mortars on Hill 388 were free from 
return fire. Muir agreed, through radio contact with battalion headquarters, 
to call for air support. The request went forward to the nearest American Tacti- 
cal Air Control Post while the Argylls laid out the proper recognition panels 
on Hill 282. Just after midday three American planes showed up. After circling 
Hill 282 three times they came in to the attack, dropping napalm bombs and 
battering the Argylls with machine-gun fire. They had mistaken Hill 282 for 
Hill 388. 

This attack reduced the fighting strength of the two companies to five officers 
and thirty-five other ranks. Major Muir reluctantly withdrew to a position about 
fifty feet below the crest. Once Muir had evacuated the wounded he led his little 
force back on to the fire-blackened crest of Hill 282, where the two companies 
repelled every enemy attempt to take the position. Ammunition was now 
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almost spent and Muir was using a 2-inch mortar when he was mortally 
wounded. 

Under orders from the Argyll commanding officer the C.O. of “B” Com- 
pany (Major Gordon-Ingram) made a fighting withdrawal from the crest of Hill 
282. The wounded were brought out under covering fire from “A” Company’s 
positions and with the help of stretcher bearers from the Middlesex battalion. 
The Argyll commander temporarily amalgamated “B” and “C” companies and 
they helped to consolidate “A” Company’s position. 

The engagement cost the Argylls two officers and eleven other ranks killed, 
four officers and seventy other ranks wounded, with two men missing. Some 
weeks later the King recognized Major Muir’s gallantry by the posthumous 
award of the Victoria Cross. 

Meanwhile, 7th U.S. Infantry Division tanks were racing without opposition 
down the road from Inchon to make contact with the spearheads of General 
Walker’s 8th U.S. Army moving north along the road from Pusan to Taejon. 
The two spearheads linked up near Osan on 26 September. After the first few 
days the North Koreans faded out of the picture. There were unfounded stories 
that six North Korean divisions had been trapped in the south-west corner. 
Actually, the North Koreans just faded away into the hills while men and 
materials poured into Inchon and Pusan and flowed in choking bonnet-to-back 
streams along the main highways. The marines finally took Seoul on 27 Sep- 
tember, the day the 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment, left Japan for 
Korea. 

On 29 September, with Seoul and the whole of South Korea in his hands, 
General MacArthur halted the offensive and regrouped his forces. He had 
achieved the first objective of the United Nations armies—“to repel the armed 
attack”, All that remained now was to achieve the second objective of the U.N. 
ultimatum of 27 June—“to restore international peace and security in the area”. 

Amidst the ruins of Seoul the National Capitol of the South Korean Govern- 
ment still lifted a more or less undamaged dome. The city lies in a vast bowl, 
girdled by the River Han, with the blue peaks of the central mountains along 
the 38th parallel as a noble background. Wisps of smoke still rose out of the 
telegraph posts in the city’s streets when General MacArthur, before a brilliant 
crowd of Allied officers and Korean notabilities, handed back the capital of 
South Korea to shrewd, indefatigable, brown-faced Dr. Syngman Rhee. Long 
purple curtains hid the scars of war in the handsome council chamber, but 
pieces of broken glass dribbled from the cracked dome as the ceremony pro- 
ceeded. 2 

“Mr. President, my officers and I will now resume our military duties,” 
said General MacArthur from the dais of the Council Chamber in the National 
Capitol, “and leave you and your Government to the discharge of the civil 
responsibility.” 
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Now that South Korea was back in South Korean hands just what were the 
military duties of the United Nations forces? General MacArthur and his officers 
had no doubts. There was, some of them declared, “no historic precedent for the 
argument that once an invader was chased back to his own boundary he must 
have military sanctuary there, with every opportunity to rest, regroup, replenish, 
and attack again”.* Those who argued thus quoted President Lincoln who, 
during the American Civil War, chided Federal generals who confined their 
operations to the defence of the North instead of seeking aggressively the defeat 
of the South. The Great President, they recalled, said that General George 
Meade, who allowed Robert E. Lee’s army to escape after Gettysburg, reminded 
him of “an old woman trying to shoo a flock of geese across a creek”. General 
MacArthur had no wish to go down in history as an old woman. 

Many people, particularly in Britain and Asia, didn’t consider these analo- 
gies sound. The war in Korea had started as United Nations “police action” to 
stop an aggressor. The object of such police action was to nip aggression in the 
bud and stop it spreading. In short, to localize war if negotiation failed. The 
United Nations’ aim was not so much to defeat an enemy as to wind up the 
fighting as soon as possible and get back to round table negotiation. The ideal 
of settling disputes by peaceful means, even disputes which directly involved 
the United Nations, remained with many member states. 

In addition, there was a widespread urgent desire to keep the Korean War 
within bounds. Nobody wanted to bring in the Chinese or the Russians and 
maybe touch off World War III. The object of U.N.O. was to prevent or localize 
wars and not to turn “little wars” into “big wars”. Russia’s attitude towards 
North Korea and Communist China’s warning that if United Nations troops 
crossed the parallel in force the Chinese people could not “stand idly by”, 
underlined the dangerous importance of the 38th parallel in international affairs. 

General MacArthur, as Commander-in-Chief of the United Nations forces, 
was aware of these implications. For the moment the decision was out of his 
hands. At Lake Success, in the United Nations Assembly, angry delegates 
debated the pros and cons. For his part, General MacArthur contented himself 
(on 1 October) with a broadcast demand for the surrender of the North Korean 
forces. United Nations aircraft, flying over North Korea, dropped 2,500,000 
leaflets with particulars of General MacArthur’s demand. The redoubtable 
General Kang Kun, North Korean Chief of Staff who had directed the almost 
successful northern invasion, wasn’t there to consider the proposal. He was 
killed on the Pusan Perimeter front on 9 September. 

At Lake Success, the British Government drafted an eight-Power resolution, 
sponsored by Britain, Australia, Brazil, Cuba, the Netherlands, Norway, Pak- 
istan and the Philippines, proposing to set up “a unified, independent and 

© Battle Report: The War in Korea, p. 275. 
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democratic Government in the sovereign State of Korea” under a seven-Power 
United Nations Commission. The Russian delegate (Mr. Vishinsky) put for- 
ward counter-proposals urging an immediate cease-fire and the withdrawal of 
all foreign troops preparatory to all-Korean elections organized by a commis- 
sion consisting of delegates from North and South Korea. Mr. Vishinsky also 
demanded that Russia and Communist China should be members of a U.N. 
Commission to supervise the proposed Korean election. 

On 7 October the General Assembly of the United Nations approved the 
cight-Power proposals by forty-seven votes to five, with seven abstentions. 
Since the North Koreans had made no reply to General MacArthur’s demand 
for surrender, a second appeal was sent out, calling for immediate submission 
and co-operation with the United Nations. When this appeal was also ignored 
the United Nations forces began their advance across the 38th parallel. 

South Korean spearheads had crossed the parallel on 1 October and moved 
cautiously up the east coast. The main body of U.N. forces, including Austra- 
lians, followed in three spearheads on 9 October. Meanwhile, the naval Task 
Force which had carried out the successful Inchon landing was circling the 
peninsula with the newly-created roth Corps, consisting of the 7th U.S. Infan- 
try and 1st U.S. Marine Divisions, the 3rd U.S. Infantry Division and the British 
41st Independent Commando Unit, 131st Royal Marines, led by Lieutenant- 
Colonel D. B. Drysdale. 

On 10 October, in another spectacular and unopposed amphibious operation, 
U.S. Major-General Edward M. Almond led the roth Corps into Wonsan, mid- 
way up the east coast of North Korea, where he linked up with South Korean 
divisions who had pushed up the east coast. Two days later another U.S. naval 
Task Force, including the R.A.N. destroyer Warramunga, laid a terrific bar- 
rage against the North Korean industrial city of Chongjin, 34 miles south-east 
of the Manchurian border and not far from Soviet Siberia. 

The two United Nations forces—the 8th Army at Seoul and the roth Corps 
at Wonsan—made no major attempt to link up or to establish a strong line 
across the peninsula. General MacArthur was more intent on finishing the war 
quickly than in establishing a defence line. 

“Get moving, keep moving,” became the order of the day in the mad rush 
through North Korea. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


ACROSS THE PARALLEL 


N Tokyo on 27 September, autumn rain streamed down on gay Japanese 
umbrellas when officers and men of the 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian 
Regiment, embarked on the American vessel Aiken Victory for Pusan, Korea. 
The full establishment was 960 all ranks but Lieutenant-Colonel C. H. Green, 
DS.O., a 30-years-old veteran of World War II and commander of the new 
battalion, was already in Korea with the AFIKMA (Australian Force in Korea 
Maintenance Area) personnel who had crossed in the Japanese freighter, s.s. 
Tatsukiyomaru, on 23 September. Actually, the pioneers were the members 
of a small advance unit who went to Pusan on 17 September in the Lady Shirley, 
an ex-Japanese crash launch. The men of the battalion were all volunteers, either 
from Australia or from 67th Australian Infantry Battalion, on occupation 
duties in Japan, men chosen for their infantry experience and physical fitness 
to march and fight in a rugged terrain. They were fit and eager for action 
after a ten weeks’ intensive combat training course at. Haramura, 25 miles 
from Kure, where during the Pacific War the Japanese Army had maintained 
a jungle warfare training school. “We are screaming to go,” Sergeant Bill 
Coffman, of Fairfield, Victoria, told Australian Associated Press. “The boys 
have reached concert pitch. We hope there’ll be some mopping up left for us 
to do.” 

Colonel Green met the battalion at Pusan wharf, where a negro band, a 
South Korean band and a bevy of South Korean notables welcomed the Aus- 
tralians. The battalion band, aboard the Aiken Victory, played “Our Director”, 
the Regimental March, and young women handed flowers to the C.O. The 
transport drivers and a loading party remained with the ship while the rest 
of the battalion entrained for Taegu, 107 miles to the north-west. The troops 
travelled to Taegu in a brownout and there was a complete blackout at Taegu 
itself. When the train stopped, such a babble of Korean and so much clicking 
of rifle bolts greeted them that the Australians at first thought they had been 
ambushed. They soon learned that an enemy party was reported in the town 
and the local garrison was attempting to locate and destroy them. This report 
proved to be unfounded. 
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At Taegu, Brigadier B. A. Coad met the officers and addressed all ranks 
on future operations. Then, on 30 September, the battalion joined the British 
battalions in the Songju-Waegwan area, hilly country 30 miles north-west 
of Taegu, to help in mopping-up operations well behind the front line. By 
this time the Americans were safely in Seoul, after the successful Inchon 
landing. 

The battalion was responsible for 100 square miles of hilly country and 
“B” and “C” companies made their first operational patrols on 2 October. Each 
company had a platoon of Sherman medium tanks and maintained communi- 
cations through portable wireless sets. Forward observers from an American 
artillery battalion were at company headquarters to direct supporting fire if 
necessary. Although the area was well south of Seoul the rapid American 
advance had left pockets of North Korean guerrilla fighters scattered through- 
out the south. Any innocent-looking peasant might conceal a “burp” gun under 
his white clothing. The Australians, in two days’ patrolling, contacted no enemy 
but destroyed a number of dumps of Russian-type box mines and small arms 
ammunition. The battalion’s first casualties occurred when the second-in- 
command of “C” Company* and his driver drove their carrier into an un- 
marked minefield and were both killed. 

Thanks to their experience in World War II, the Australian volunteers had 
little to learn about the trade of soldiering from the two famous British bat- 
talions linked with them in the 27th British Commonwealth Brigade. Neither 
the Argylls nor the Middlesex was composed of hardened soldiers. Only officers 
above the rank of captain, warrant officers and sergeants were battle-tried vet- 
erans. The rank and file of both battalions were mostly National Service con- 
scripts. Nevertheless, these young soldiers were fully alive to the traditions of 
the famous regiments to which they belonged. 

The Middlesex (the “Diehards”) were raised in 1775 and the Argylls (the 
“Rories”) in 1776 and both had battle honours dating back through two world 
wars, South Africa and India to the Peninsular War in Spain under Wellington. 
The 1st Battalion of the Middlesex, the battalion in Korea, won the Regiment’s 
nickname at Albuhera, in Spain in 1811, when over 400 officers and men fell. 
Their colonel, as he lay dying, rallied the battalion with the cry, “Die hard, my 
men, die hard.” In Korea, the prestige of both the British battalions was so 
high that drafts of volunteers from other regiments regularly joined as rein- 
forcements. 

The Australians, too, were proud of their volunteer traditions; but the Aus- 
tralians and the Argylls soon had to surrender their most cherished and char- 
acteristic symbols—their hats. The Jocks sacrificed their Balmorals for knitted 
“stocking caps” while American “pile caps” became standard wear for the Aus- 


* Lieutenant K. Hummerston, who had been A.D.C. to the Commander-in-Chief ‘of B.C.O.F., Licu- 
tenant-General Sir Horace Robertson. 
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tralians throughout the winter months. Nevertheless, both the Scots and the 
Australians clung to evidences of their national identity. Even though there 
were men from many parts of Britain in the Argylls they were Scottish enough 
to insist on the bagpipes and to prefer “The Campbells Are Coming” and 
“Highland Laddie” to the jive, jitterbug and saccharine sentimentality of the 
American Forces Network from Tokyo. The Australians flew the Australian 
flag alongside the United Nations flag over their battalion headquarters, a 
map of Australia adorned the red and blue signs used to indicate the loca- 
tions of different echelons and sections, while the men clung to many items 
of Australian equipment despite the generosity of the Americans. Driver 
Charlie Symes, of Ekibin, Queensland, was one of the few Diggers to wear 
his slouch hat throughout. “They can take my strides,” he said, “but they 
won’t get my hat.” 

Experienced Diggers found that the business of war hadn’t changed much 
in the five years since the Japanese had surrendered. An infantry battalion in 
Korea had greater fire-power because there were more automatic weapons to 
a company. Before long the Commonwealth Brigade had up to sixty American 
tanks to support it and an artillery battalion of sixteen 155-mm. guns with a 
range of 20,000 yards. In addition they could call on close air support almost 
whenever they needed it. Nevertheless, they soon learned that war in Korea was 
basically an infantryman’s war in which terrific supporting fire-power was no 
substitute for the patient, footslogging grind of direct action and the responsi- 
bility of personal initiative. 

On 5 October the battalion moved to Taegu airstrip with the Argylls and 
Middlesex for an airlift to Kimpo, near Seoul, ready to join the Americans in 
the invasion of North Korea. The troops travelled north in DC4 Skymasters 
and Cr19’s (the already famous “Flying Boxcars”) and the trip took about 
35 minutes. Brigade transport travelled up by road. Four days later the brigade 
moved to Kaesong, three miles south of the 38th parallel, to join the 1st U.S. 
Cavalry Division which was assembled to spearhead a drive on the North 
Korean capital of Pyongyang, 83 miles north of the border. 

The immediate objective was the North Korean town of Kumchon, about 
20 miles above the parallel. The 8th U.S. Cavalry Regiment took the centre, up 
the main road, while the 5th U.S, Cavalry and the British Commonwealth 
Brigade made a wide encircling sweep on the right flank to join up with the 
8th Cavalry at Kumchon. Major-General Paik Sun Yup covered the 1st Cavalry 
flank with his 6th and 8th R.O.K. (Republic of Korea) divisions. Meanwhile, 
the 7th U.S. Cavalry Regiment was to race westward and northward, by- 
passing Kumchon on the left, to hold the main road north of the town and 
seal off its defenders. 

On 9 October the main advance began across the parallel up a narrow valley 
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between high mountain ranges through much more rugged terrain than further 
north. In places, the thickly-wooded mountains reached up to 3,000 and even 
4,000 feet, shutting in narrow river valleys where thatched stone villages 
straddled the dangerous winding roads. A prepared foe, hidden in pillboxes 
or entrenchments, could enfilade the roads and skilfully placed guerrillas 
might easily become a match for a mechanized, road-bound army. The only 
real progress, as the invaders were to learn eventually, was from peak to peak, 
from ridge to ridge, rather than from a narrow-fronted spearhead lunge along 
the main roads, 

Behind a hail of shells, rockets and napalm the 8th U.S. Cavalry pounded up 
the main road from Kaesong to Kumchon without meeting much effective 
resistance and on through the ruin of Namchonjon, headed for Sariwon, near 
the coast, about half-way to Pyongyang and the second largest town in North 
Korea. Patrols probing out of Namchonjon had found little opposition and 
the three prongs of the advance were jockeying to take the lead when heavy 
rain bogged the roads and slowed down the wild rush. On the right flank, the 
British Commonwealth Brigade moved north-east from Kaesong on 12 Octo- 
ber towards Yonghung-ni and Yuga-dong, with the Middlesex in the lead. 
There was no room on the narrow roads and tracks for 5th Cavalry and British 
Brigade transport so progress was slow. 

The Australian battalion had the support of four Sherman tanks and a 
battery from the 13th U.S. Field Artillery battalion. On the second day, “C” 
and “D” companies patrolled the minor tracks on the axis of advance and 
picked up three North Korean stragglers. Two members of the mortar platoon 
were slightly wounded when a North Korean threw a grenade into the mortar 
area. The North Korean was shot. Meanwhile, the 7th Cavalry had taken 
Kumchon without opposition and the Commonwealth Brigade rapidly covered 
forty miles by U.S. Army transport to establish itself three miles north of the 
town. There, the British Brigade clamoured for a more active role. 

“I kept on being put out on to an axis which did not exist,” said Brigadier 
Coad, “and we floundered about in those mountains. I think we did not do a 
lot of good, and I was longing for someone to put me out on a decent axis and 
let us go. They did, eventually. They ordered me to capture a place called Sari- 
won. We were 34 miles from it and it was reputed to be the Aldershot of North 
Korea.” 

On 17 October “A” Company of the Argylls, under Major David Wilson, 
opened the road into Sariwon. The advance began at 6.40 a.m., the troops 
mounted on tanks and lorries with more than thirty miles to cover. Despite - 
delaying action by snipers in two villages, the Argylls ran into no real opposition 
until they were four miles out of Sariwon. Here, No. 1 Platoon, mounted on 
Sherman tanks, turned a sharp bend in the road and met heavy opposition 
from anti-tank guns and automatic weapons. Compared with the popular sledge- 
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hammer tactics usual in North Korea, Major Wilson put on a copybook display. 
No. 1 Platoon advanced down the road under the cover of three Sherman tanks, 
No. 2 Platoon attacked to the left and No. 3 Platoon covered from the right. 
Company mortars and machine guns fired in support. With controlled fire 
(the tanks fired only twelve shells in all) and a minimum of fuss, the Argylls 
broke the road block and the way into Sariwon was open. The enemy aban- 
doned their well-prepared positions and ten machine guns, leaving about fifty 
dead on the field. 

“B” Company established a battalion strongpoint in the town, “C” Company 
fanned out to the northern suburbs and the 3rd Battalion, Royal Austra- 
lian Regiment, pushed through without opposition to cut the main road 
from Pyongyang and the north. The Australians advanced about eight miles 
before dark and then took up defensive positions in rolling plain country 
through which the road passed. They soon discovered that the North Koreans 
were not all north of Sariwon. The enemy weren’t aware that United Nations 
forces had occupied the town and all that night they kept arriving from the 
south and the west, staging in to Pyongyang, the North Korean capital. Before 
long, the Australians found they had to fight at both ends of the battalion posi- 
tions, with their reserve company facing back the way they had come. The 
2 i/c, Major I. B. Ferguson, M.C., coming up with rations, found that he was 
travelling along with North Koreans. In some cases, truckloads of British and 
North Korean troops were parked side by side without either being immedi- 
ately aware of each other. 

In the town itself there was equal confusion. Pushed on the left flank by 
the 24th U.S. Infantry North Koreans began to arrive in Sariwon by the lorry 
load. Argyll Colonel Leslie Neilson, taking a reconnaissance party and “B” 
Company to block the southern entrances to the town, turned a corner and ran 
into a truck full of North Koreans who had just come in from the south. The 
enemy opened fire and “B” Company replied, with the C.O’s reconnaissance 
party skipping for shelter in between. 

“Gordon-Ingram [O.C. “B” Company] was standing behind his jeep pick- 
ing them off with his revolver and looking exactly like the sheriff in an old- 
time ‘Western’,” says Lieutenant-Colonel G. I. Malcolm in his account of the 
Argylls in Korea.* “Everybody was enjoying it—except the C.O’s party, who 
were caught between two fires, and had to bale out and run for cover with 
bullets whipping the air all round them. However, once they had a wall between 
themselves and the gooks in the lorry, they too joined in the volley firing, though 
Neilson’s Sten gun jammed and gave him a red face for a moment. But not 
for long; an impatient Jock suddenly heaved a grenade into the vehicle and 
brought the battle to an end.” 


° The Argylls in Korea, Licutenant-Colonel G. I. Malcolm. Thomas Nelson, 1952. 
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Colonel Neilson then took his reconnaissance party out along the road lead- 
ing south-west from Sariwon. It was now dusk and the Scots soon found them- 
selves driving between two columns, totalling about 2,000 troops, going in the 
opposite direction on each side of the road. They were North Koreans falling 
back on Sariwon. Neilson’s party stepped on the gas and cleared the column 
without molestation and then took to the bush, spending the night in a ditch. 
Inside the town Lieutenant Robin Fairrie, the Argylls’ mortar officer, and some 
of his men ran into the North Koreans and this time non-recognition was 
mutual, 

“Russki, Russki!” exclaimed the North Koreans excitedly, mistaking the 
Argyll stocking caps for Red Army headgear. 

The Jocks kept their heads, grinned and exchanged hats and cigarettes with 
the North Koreans. Fairrie lost his cherished Balmoral to a North Korean girl 
who was particularly friendly. 

Then somebody gave the game away and the shooting began. The North 
Koreans withdrew out along the northern road and there ran into the Aus- 
tralians. 

“I was in an apple orchard with W.O.II W. A. M. Ryan and six guides 
awaiting the arrival of the ration vehicles,” said Major Ferguson, “when 
coming up the road from the rear we heard the tramp of marching feet. When 
the column was abreast of me I flashed on the jeep lights to see who it was. 
The officer at the head of the column called out ‘Russki’ just as one of my 
guides fired off his Owen gun. The column dispersed, taking up fire positions. 
I asked Lieutenant-Colonel Green for the loan of some troops and, although 
he doubted my statement, he did in fact give me Major G. M. Thirlwell, M.C., 
and his company to clear them out. 

“Major Thirlwell, an interpreter and I mounted a tank and drove down 
the road. Through an interpreter we told the North Koreans they were sur- 
rounded and gave them two minutes to give themselves up. They were the 
longest two minutes of my life. A deathly hush fell over the area and you 
could hear your own heartbeats. Finally, the North Koreans surrendered and 
the bag for the night was 1,982 prisoners plus some anti-tank guns and a host 
of L.M.G’s, M.M.G’s and mortars.” 

Lieutenant E. O. Larsen of “B” Company discovered a Russian truck 
trundling along in an Australian convoy. In it he found a Communist officer, 
two girls and twenty-three North Korean soldiers. Larsen ordered them out 
and made them march. 

“We could dimly see on each side of us columns of about 500 armed Com- 
munists,” Larsen told Australian war correspondent Harry Gordon, “but we 
kept on at the same pace. Ahead of us we saw a Russian truck bogged down. 
An officer loaded with red tabs called to us ‘Russki’ and indicated that he wanted 
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his truck pulled out. As I tried to take his pistols he started yelling and within 
a minute gooks were running in all directions. Our fellows opened up and killed 
a few but the chap in red tabs got away.” 

The South Koreans and Americans took Pyongyang without much opposi- 
tion on 19 October and the advance to the “MacArthur Line” continued without 
pause. The Australians covered 76 miles in two days until rain slowed down pro- 
gress. At one point snipers opened fire on “A” Company from the shelter of a 
village without causing casualties. Sherman tanks battered the village and “A” 
Company cleared the area without any trouble. Enemy casualties were five 
killed and three prisoners. After the rain began a Korean-manned Russian T-34 
tank, well camouflaged with straw, opened fire on “D” Company and there 
was a brief tank battle in which the Australian-controlled Shermans knocked 
out the enemy. Close to the destroyed T-34 the Australians found another, but 
unmanned, and a SU-76 self-propelled gun. Neither of the enemy tanks had 
any petrol. 

On 22 October, the British Commonwealth Brigade resumed the role of 
spearhead formation. Immediate objective was to link up with the 187th U.S. 
Airborne Regimental Combat Team, cut off in the Yongyu area, north of 
Pyongyang. Under the personal supervision of General MacArthur American 
aircraft had parachuted this combat team into country north of the main U.N. 
advance, with the object of cutting the North Korean escape route to Sukchon 
and at the same time liberating a trainload of American prisoners. The para- 
troopers had dropped without opposition but soon ran into trouble. The 
British relief troops could not use artillery or mortars because the American 
positions were not known. 

“A” and “C” companies of the Argylls moved in to clear and burn the 
town of Yongyu, while the Middlesex occupied the northern outskirts. Brigade 
H.Q. informed the Australians that the American paratroopers were about a 
mile north of the 3rd Battalion’s positions which were under fire from an apple 
orchard north of the town. The enemy-held features lay between the advancing 
Australians and the Americans. Under covering fire from the Sherman tanks 
Captain A. P. Denness led “C” Company into the attack, Jumping from their 
tanks the Australians charged up through the dusty apple orchards, with 
Lieutenant D, M. Butler, of 9 Platoon, responsible for protecting the flank. 
The Australian bayonet charge was too much for the North Koreans who 
abandoned their fire positions and fled, suffering heavy casualties from “C” 
Company fire and the tanks. Meanwhile, “D” Company had cleared out a 
number of the enemy from near tactical headquarters and sent a platoon for- 
ward to contact the Americans, who had been under attack since 6 o’clock that 
morning and had suffered casualties. Caught between the advancing Austra- 
lians and the Americans, the North Koreans attempted to escape by fleeing 
across open paddy fields, where they ran into heavy tank and rifle fire from 
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“D” Company. North Korean casualties were about 150 killed and 239 cap- 
tured. The Australians lost seven wounded. 

The personal courage of Lieutenant-Colonel Green was amply demon- 
strated that day. Despite the intense battle swirling around him at tactical 
headquarters he remained master of the battlefield. 

“Due to the fact that we did not quite know where the airborne troops 
were, we could not use our artillery or mortars,” said Brigadier Coad afterwards. 
“All the fighting had to be done with infantry weapons and nothing else—the 
Bren gun, the rifle, the bayonet, and the grenade. This was down the Austra- 
lians’ street. Their leading company led off and very soon they were under fire 
from three sides. The battalion deployed, and, to give you an idea of the type 
of fighting, the C.O. (Colonel Green) put a company over a small hill and 
they killed about seventy North Koreans and went on. The C.O. then moved. 
up with his tactical headquarters and was immediately counter-attacked, and he 
had a grim battle with his small party. They accounted for another eight or 
nine, and they found a lot of dug-outs on this hill. They started setting fire to 
them and bolted a whole lot more. These North Koreans were not prepared 
to give up. 

“As the Australians drove them off the hills, they got down into the paddy 
and were hiding in the paddy, in the ditches, everywhere sniping and being an 
infernal nuisance. Then I saw a marvellous sight. An Australian platoon lined 
up in a paddy field and walked through it as though they were driving snipe. 
The soldiers, when they saw a pile of straw, kicked it and out would bolt a 
North Korean. Up with a rifle, down with a North Korean, and the Australians 
thoroughly enjoyed it! They did that the whole day, and they really were abso- 
lutely in their element.” 

Still in the van, the Commonwealth Brigade was set the task of securing 
a bridgehead across the Chongchon River at Sinanju and capturing Pakchon 
and Chongju, on the main routes from Pyongyang to the Manchurian border. 
Just south of Pakchon the Chongchon River divides into two estuaries with 
an island of solid ground between them. The bridges over both these estuaries 
had been blown and an Argyll reconnaissance party drew fire from machine 
guns and light artillery located on the further bank. The brigade called up 
an air strike which effectively disposed of this opposition. The Middlesex 
were in the lead and crossed the river in assault boats without being troubled 
by the enemy, although the strong tidal currents swept the boats from their 
course so that they arrived a mile downstream from the point selected to land. 
Consequently, the Australians crossed the river at the Anju ford further up- - 
stream and harboured three miles north-west of Anju to wait for the tanks 
which had to go further upstream still. American engineers immediately went 
into action to build a bridge, and had a pontoon crossing ready within forty- 
eight hours, 
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Meanwhile, “B” Company of the Australian battalion had continued the 
advance and by late afternoon was a mile south of Pakchon, a big village 
where the main road to the Manchurian border turns west across the Taen- 
yong River. Here the Australians fought the Battle of the Broken Bridge at 
“Picnic Corner”. Lieutenant A. L. Morrison and two sections of “B” Company's 
4 Platoon crossed the river by climbing along the broken span of a partially 
demolished concrete main road bridge. When the Australians reached the west 
bank a group of about fifty Koreans came down from high ground on the 
right with their hands raised in surrender. As they neared 4 Platoon, enemy 
still hidden on the high ground opened heavy but inaccurate fire on the 
would-be prisoners and the Australians, A “Mosquito” artillery spotter air- 
craft reported that there were at least two enemy companies on the high 
ground overlooking the crossing, so Lieutenant Morrison withdrew his men 
back across the river with ten prisoners. 

Behind a barrage from Shooting Star jets, artillery and mortar fire Major 
W. F. Brown led “D” Company across and cleared the town by 6.30 p.m., 
returning with 225 prisoners, and leaving a platoon to form a bridgehead guard- 
ing American engineers busy constructing a ford. Away to the left a Communist 
machine gun chattered fitfully, and there were still strong concentrations of 
the enemy on the west side of the river crossing with only a platoon from 
“D” Company to hold the bridgehead. 

“Guess those air corps boys won't be back tonight, sir,” an American signals 
sergeant reported almost apologetically as Colonel Green lowered his binocu- 
lars. “The weather’s bad and even a bright moon isn’t light enough.” 

The colonel turned with a look of enquiry to his American tank commander. 
“Sorry, sir,” the American confessed, “we just can’t go get ’em this evening. 
Water’s too deep and the bridge yonder wouldn’t take a jeep, much less a Sher- 
man. Our boys have located a blown ford just along the river and the engineers 
are busy as beavers on it already, shifting the rubble, but it won't be ready 
tonight. Guess we'll have the tanks across at dawn. . . .” 

“T’m sending two companies across tonight,” said Green, walking off down 
the road with his long, easy stride. “If we can hold those ridges near the power 
pylons until dawn, we'll have a safe bridgehead for the main crossing.” 

It was dusk and a rising moon hung like a huge pale lamp low above the 
horizon. A sub-zero wind blew out of Manchuria, 60 miles away, and moaned 
around the pylons of the broken bridge, bitter reminder that winter was near 
and that the Australians still wore their temperate-climate uniforms, slouch hats 
included, plus American-issue wind jackets. But “A” and “B” companies found 
it warm enough once they had crossed the river and spread along the ridges 
near the power pylons, where they dug in after a slight withdrawal of forward 
patrols to avoid encirclement. Things quietened down then, the enemy appar- 
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ently being under the impression that the Australians had pulled out, whereas 
actually they were settling in. When they discovered their mistake, the North 
Koreans kept up harassing fire, which caused the loss of two killed and three 
wounded. The two forward companies, reinforced by a “C” Company platoon, 
were dug in on each side of the road leading down to the river crossing. 

At 4 o'clock next morning a T-34 tank, followed by two Russian-type jeeps, 
a motor cycle and about six North Korean infantry, came down the road 
towards the bridge, apparently with the intention of re-occupying the ridges 
overlooking the river crossing. “A” Company allowed the convoy to ride well 
into the trap and then opened up with everything they had—mortars, Brens, 
Owens, rifles and grenades—forcing the convoy to scatter and abandon its 
vehicles. Among the enemy dead was a North Korean senior tank colonel 
with a number of marked maps and instructions. However, before morning, 
another T-34 tank came down the road and reached within ten yards of “B” 
Company headquarters. 

“The tank, a Russian T-34, came lumbering around the bend in the road, 
and to our frazzled nerves, looked about the size of the Taxation Building and 
equally fearsome,” said Private Geoff Butler after the affray. “Having a sense 
of humour it stopped between the ridges we were holding and deployed the 
infantry it was carrying to investigate our area. At this stage my mate Ray, who 
was sharing my foxhole, suddenly woke from a well-earned cat-nap and said, 
‘Just had a funny dream. I dreamt there was a tank at the bottom of the hill.’ 
Parting our flimsy bit of camouflage, I replied ‘Take a look at that, sport.’ This 
snapped him back to reality. From then on the tank fired at random for the 
remainder of the night. We couldn’t attack as we would have given our posi- 
tions away to the supporting infantry. One of the boys attempted to engage 
it with a bazooka but, just as it was about to move off, the bazooka misfired 
(actually, in his excitement, the bazookaman forgot to put off the safety catch) 
and before he could reload the tank was out of range. We spent the night 
huddled in shallow foxholes, within yards of a T-34, listening to their fire orders, 
and that is no picnic.” 

The stretcher bearers had no picnic either. One span of the bridge was 
down, leaving a twenty-foot drop to water level, with about ten yards of 
swiftly flowing and rapidly rising river to cross. Sergeant Thomas Murray, 
the stretcher bearer sergeant, had crossed with the two forward companies 
and organized evacuation by boat. At the first attempt the boat sank but a 
second attempt was more successful. About one o’clock on the morning of, 
26 October the broken bridge was under sporadic fire but Sergeant Murray 
successfully evacuated a serious stretcher case on to the safe side of the river 
by using a rope and drawing the damaged boat across. On the last lap the 
strong current swung the boat against a pylon, sinking it in seven feet of 
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water. Sergeant Murray removed his outer clothing and entered the icy 
cold water to support the patient a distance of ten or fifteen yards to helping 
hands. 

Next morning U.S. jet Shooting Stars arrived and rained a hail of rockets, 
bullets and napalm on the Communist positions, while “C” and “D” companies 
crossed the river, but the battle was not won until noon. Meanwhile, the Argylls 
crossed higher up on tanks and established a second bridgehead against slight 

* opposition. By nightfall the Argylls and Australians had linked up, increased 
their bridgeheads in depth and made a safe crossing for the rest of the brigade. 
The battle cost the Australians eight killed and twenty-two wounded. Next 
day the Middlesex continued the advance but had to fight a sharp battle in 
the hills west of the Taenyong, where supporting aircraft destroyed ten T-34 
tanks and three self-propelling guns. Back at General Headquarters all the 
announcements declared that the war was virtually over. At the spearhead of 
the west coast drive, however, stiffening opposition suggested that the enemy 
still had a few more cards to play. 

Chongju, near the west coast of North Korea and 40 miles from the Man- 
churian border, was the Commonwealth Brigade’s next objective. Through 
clouds of choking yellow dust along a road winding over wild, pine-covered 
mountains, the British and Australian troops spearheaded the west coast ad- 
vance. The Argylls, on tanks, were in the van, but struck no trouble. Then, 
four miles from Chongju, the Australians passed through the Jocks and took 
the lead. The axis of advance lay in a mountain-pass. Here a “Mosquito” air- 
craft spotter reported sighting at least four tanks on a north-south ridge over- 
looking the road, plus strong concentrations of infantry. 

The “Mosquito” directed eight American air strikes, which blasted the 
enemy positions with napalm and rockets, while the Australian support tanks 
hurled high explosive shells into the North Koreans. Colonel Green then 
ordered “D” Company, under Major W. F. Brown, to attack with tank support. 
The North Koreans were still active and one Sherman tank was hit by an 
armour-piercing shell through the turret. In two hours, by 4.30 p.m., “D” Com- 
pany had secured the ridge while Captain W. J. Chitts, by 5.30 p.m., had 
attacked and secured a stiffly-defended ridge north of the road. By nightfall, 
“D” Company was dug in on a paddy field to the left of the road, with “A” 
Company on a pine-covered slope to the right. “B” Company was in the centre 
astride the road and “C” Company in reserve just forward of battalion head- 
quarters. The North Koreans had brought up reinforcements and kept up a 
harassing fire, although they had lost many tanks and several self-propelling 
guns. At nightfall, from eight o’clock until nearly midnight, the North Koreans 
made desperate attempts to push back the Australians. This determined counter- 
attack had tank support while a self-propelled gun dropped armour-piercing 
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shells up and down the roadway. The initial push came against a forward “D” 
Company platoon commanded by Lieutenant D. J. Mannett. “We could hear 
them massing at the bottom of the hill,” Lieutenant Mannett said afterwards. 
“Suddenly they were screaming and getting close, but our boys held their fire. 
They were ten yards away when we let go with everything we had.” A two- 
platoon charge cleared the road and paddy fields and saved the situation on 
the left. However, some North Koreans had infiltrated the front and got behind 
“D” Company, cutting it off from battalion headquarters, which was already 
under fire. 

Beaten back from their attempt to annihilate “D” Company, the North 
Koreans launched a “banzai” charge against “A” Company, dug in among the 
pine trees on the rising right of the road. T-34 tanks hurled shells into the Aus- 
tralian positions and the enemy were so close that defensive artillery and 
mortar fire fell only ten yards or so in front of the forward “A” Company 
platoons. Again the enemy failed to dislodge the Australians from their posi- 
tions covering the disputed road. After this attempt the enemy withdrew but 
kept up intermittent fire throughout the rest of the night. 

During the hastily organized attack by “A” Company on the right of the 
road, Private L. A. Simpson, of 3 Platoon, destroyed two T-34 tanks by 
bazooka rockets, while the bazooka team of the platoon accounted for another. 
Private Jack Stafford, a “D” Company Bren gunner, wormed his way within 
20 yards of a camouflaged T-34 and set fire to its outside auxiliary petrol 
tanks with a well-placed burst. The fire ignited ammunition and the tank 
exploded. 

At daylight the Australians were still in their positions, and when the ad- 
vance towards Chongju began it was soon obvious that organized resistance 
had ceased. During the morning the battalion killed ten North Koreans and 
took ten prisoners, but these were all stragglers and that afternoon the Argylls 
cleared the ruined and burning town without further opposition. The same 
evening, by the sheerest mischance, the Australians lost their battalion com- 
mander, Colonel Green. At dusk, while the battalion was resting after the 
hardly-fought battle for Chongju, six high velocity shells landed in the head- 
quarters area. H.Q. was sited on the sheltered side of a hill and most of the shells 
exploded harmlessly on the outer slope, but the sixth cleared the crest, hit a 
tree and exploded outside the C.O’s tent. The colonel was asleep on his stretcher 
at the time, but about forty men were moving about the area and Jack Reyman, 
his batman, was in the tent. A shell fragment badly wounded Colonel Green, 
although all the others escaped without a scratch. He was still conscious when 
taken on a stretcher by jeep to a surgical hospital at Anju but he died soon 
after. In all, the battle and its aftermath cost the Australians nine men killed 
and thirty wounded. 
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After the capture of Chongju, General Hobart Gay, commanding the 
ast U.S. Cavalry Division, to which the British Commonwealth Brigade was 
attached, signalled Brigadier Coad: “Congratulations on your splendid and 
sensational drive into enemy territory. I know it is a proud day in your brigade’s 
record and one which deserves the envy of all soldiers. It is a great pleasure 
to have such a unit as yours associated with the 1st Cavalry. Men of your 
brigade are true fighting soldiers. I send my sincerest congratulations and com- 

. mendations to you and all officers and men of the Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers, the Middlesex Regiment and the 3rd Battalion of the Royal Australian 
Regiment, who marched 31 miles in twelve hours to deal the enemy this dis- 
astrous blow.” ; 

Chongju marked the limit of the advance, so far as the British Commonwealth 
Brigade was concerned, and the nearest the Australians ever got to the Yalu 
River and the Manchurian border. The men were tired, having been on the 
move or in action since they crossed the 38th parallel twenty-two days before. 
“T asked the American Divisional Commander under whose command I was 
at the moment,” said Brigadier Coad later, “to pass a regimental combat team 
through us, because up to then none of them had been deployed at all. I honestly 
think we had cracked the nut, as this regimental combat team that went 
through us, advanced 16 miles that night and met nothing excepting some 
tanks which were actually on railway flats. They could have gone straight on 
to the Yalu and I think would have found nothing. ... The next afternoon I 
was ordered to withdraw the whole of my brigade (less a battalion ordered to 
Taechon) back to Pakchon . . . and I had no idea why.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 
“THE CHINESE ARE IN...” 


RIGADIER COAD could have found the reason for his ordered with- 

drawal among the prisoners the Australians had captured at the Battle 
of the Broken Bridge. At least one announced himself as Chinese although the 
Diggers couldn’t tell the difference between him and the North Koreans. The 
presence of a Chinese among the North Koreans wasn’t particularly signifi- 
cant. “After all, a lot of Mexicans live in Texas,” General Walker reminded 
his forces. The U.N. High Command had known for some time that 
Chinese “volunteers” were south of the Manchurian border. There was a good 
chance, however, that they were there merely to hold off any threat to the Yalu 
dams and power installations. Intelligence reports said that Chinese forces of 
the goth Corps had crossed the Yalu as early as 18 October “to protect the 
electrical installations in North Korea vital to Manchuria”. G.H.Q. com- 
muniqués referred to these “volunteers” as “Chinese Koreans”. At Wake Island, 
on 15 October, General MacArthur had reassured President Truman that there 
was little chance that the Russians or the Chinese would intervene actively. 

“Only fifty or sixty thousand could be gotten across the Yalu River,” he 
said. “They have no air force. Now that we have bases for our air force in Korea, 
if the Chinese tried to get down to Pyongyang, there would be the greatest 
slaughter.” 

Among the papers the Australians found on the body of the North Korean 
colonel at the Battle of the Broken Bridge, however, there was a combat diary 
with the significant entry, dated 25 October: “From yesterday the enemy’s air 
attacks have increased. It seems they are supporting the ground troops who will 
probably cross the river and advance. We are in a bad position. The time for 
overall counterplan is here before us now. A new culture propaganda plan was 
established to change the tide of battle from defence to attack... .” 

At Pakchon, the evening the British Commonwealth Brigade arrived, Brig- 
adier Coad learned something of what the Communist “overall counterplan” 
was. “The Chinese are in,” the Divisional Commander greeted Coad when he* 
reported to headquarters, “The Third World War has started!"* The develop- 
ment, as it turned out, was not the beginning of a major Chinese offensive 
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but it certainly changed the Communist tide of battle from defence to attack 
and forced an entire reassessment of the situation from the United Nations 
point of view. So far as the Australian and British troops were concerned the 
consequence was an abrupt end to their promised rest in reserve. 

The sequence was something like this: The South Koreans on the American 
right flank in the drive north from Pyongyang had run into stiff resistance. 
G.H.Q. sent up the 1st U.S. Cavalry Division (earmarked for return to Japan) 
to help the South Koreans. The 5th and 8th Cavalry Regiments dug in near the 
small town of Unsan, north-east of Taechon, under a lowering grey sky in near- 
freezing temperatures. Here, on the night of 1 November, occurred the first 
big clash between Chinese and American troops. The attack began at 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon when a company of Chinese regulars struck at a forward “B” 
Company of the 8th Cavalry. This was merely a test probe. As darkness fell 
the attack line of a Chinese army swarmed through the American lines behind 
a barrage of rocket and mortar fire and cut the supply route between the two 
regiments. 

While the 5th Cavalry fought to break the road blocks the encircled 8th 
Cavalry tried to break out along the single remaining route, a winding, moun- 
tain road which crossed a river ford. “At twelve-thirty on the morning of 
2 November, the evacuation of the trains of motor transport began,” says an 
official account of the 1st U.S. Cavalry Division in Korea.* “Vehicles that 
in many cases were bumper to bumper crowded for the last available inch 
on the ancient road that for years had borne only draught animals and sandalled 
feet. Scarcely had the convoy gotten underway, when they ran into an ambush. 
The enemy, having planned apparently for the move, sprang out of the darkness 
on either side of the road and poured automatic weapon fire and grenades into 
the heavily laden vehicles. Red troops were everywhere, the front of the column 
had been hit hard and burning vehicles blocked the road. Unharmed vehicles 
in the rear could not detour around the stalled trucks on the narrow road and 
fell prey to the Reds who fired point blank into the mass of men and vehicles. 
Abandoning the vehicles the troopers plunged into the undergrowth and fought 
hand to hand with the teeming Communists. Some of the cavalrymen were 
able to escape into the darkness, but the majority were killed or captured. 
Nearly all the equipment was lost through damage or capture... . As daylight 
came, the 3rd Battalion of the 8th Cavalry remained locked within the encircle- 
ment, despite continued savage efforts to break out.” 

Meanwhile, the 5th Cavalry’s continued efforts to break the road blocks 
were fruitless. On the afternoon of 2 November, Major-General Hobart Gay, 
from the Divisional Headquarters at Yongsan-dong, ordered a general with- 
drawal to Sinanju on the banks of the Chongchon River, below Pakchon and 
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Taechon. The remnants of the encircled 3rd Battalion fought their way out 
in dribs and drabs, In the final round-up of the disaster, 1,000 of the 1,481 men 
of the 8th Cavalry Regiment were listed as battle casualties. Equipment losses 
included 138 trucks, twelve 105-mm. howitzers, twelve 75-mm. recoil-less rifles 
and eleven tanks. 

To cover the withdrawal, the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the 7th Cavalry 
established defensive positions a few miles out of Yongsan-dong while the 
Argylls and Middlesex moved to Taechon, south-east of Unsan, where the 
British Commonwealth Brigade had its first encounter with the Chinese. 
Several came down the road from the north with broad grins on their faces 
and turned themselves in as P.O.W’s. There were many dead Chinese about. 
The only way the British troops could recognize them was by their excellent 
fur boots, which became prized possessions among those of the Commonwealth 
soldiers whose feet were small enough to wear them. At this stage the British 
Commonwealth Brigade was spread over an area of 400 square miles. After 
two days at Taechon, during which the 1st Cavalry Division completed its 
withdrawal, the Argylls and Middlesex were ordered back to Pakchon. The 
withdrawal was made under small arms fire. “D” Company of the 3rd Bat- 
talion, Royal Australian Regiment, guarded the important crossroad at Kasan 
to cover the move. The Chinese entered Taechon in force less than an hour 
after the Argylls withdrew, having successfully protected the flank of the 
American withdrawal further east. 

The British Commonwealth Brigade was now concentrated at Pakchon. 
Its rearguard job was to cover the north-western corner of a perimeter guarding 
the Taenyong (“Broken Bridge”) River crossing and the Chongchon River 
crossing further south at Sinanju and Anju. “B” and “C” companies of the 
Argylls formed a bridgehead around the far side of the “Broken Bridge” over 
the Taenyong, “A” Company was across the road running southwards from 
the U.N. side of the river, while the Australians and Middlesex held defensive 
positions in and around the town of Pakchon itself. To the right of the Com- 
monwealth Brigade, the 24th U.S. Infantry Division extended the perimeter 
to cover the Anju crossing over the Chongchon while South Koreans were 
further east. 

On the night of 4 November, the Chinese launched a full-scale attack against 
the 24th U.S. Division and forced a regiment to fall back a mile, Maintaining 
pressure on the Americans the enemy swung west to get behind the British and 
Australians at Pakchon and to cut the Pakchon-Sinanju road over the Chong- 
chon. A Middlesex patrol had the first intimation that a new move was afoot . 
early on the afternoon of 4 November, when it clashed with a big enemy patrol 
about six miles north-east of Pakchon, but the main threat to the Pakchon- 
Sinanju road did not come until early on the morning of 5 November. 

A battery of the 161st U.S. Field Artillery took the first impact, four miles 
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south of Pakchon. The Argyll “A” Company moved to the relief, against stiff 
opposition, while “B” and “C” companies crossed from the far side of the Taen- 
yong to reinforce “A” Company. The threat was coming from the north-east 
and not from the Pakchon side of the river which the Australians had won ten 
days before. The river crossing was under fire and the Argylls had to scramble 
across in well-spaced single file, which took several hours and cost a number 
of wounded. Supported by Middlesex machine guns the Argyll “B” and “C” 
companies began to clear the road systematically, while “A” Company had 
advanced sufficiently to assist the American gunners who had formed a circle 
and were shooting down the Chinese over open sights at point-blank range. 
When the Argylls arrived they found the Americans out of shells and saw dead 
Chinese heaped, within thirty yards of the artillery muzzles. 

To keep the road open Major Wilson, in command of the Argyll “A” 
Company, set out to clear an enemy-held hill which overlooked the north-south 
road and formed an effective road block. Supported by four tanks, machine 
guns and mortars the Argylls cleared the hill but a Chinese counter-attack 
forced them to withdraw. The Australians, who were still in position west of 
Pakchon, then deployed across the Taenyong River and prepared to regain the 
Argylls’ lost position and break the road block. Australian Mustangs from 
‘77 Squadron prepared the way by “softening up” the ridge before the Aus- 
tralian battalion launched a full-scale battalion attack with “A” and “B” 
companies left and right forward respectively. Focal point of the road block 
was a hill about 150 feet high which had a clear field of fire across about 500 
yards of open paddy field. After an hour’s bitter fighting with heavy casualties 
the two forward companies gained the hill and “D” Company moved up to 
reinforce them. 

Corporal Jeffrey Jones, of “B” Company, led his men on to the objective 
when the platoon commander, Lieutenant E. O. Larsen, was killed. 

Later, the enemy launched heavy counter-attacks and began mortaring and 
machine-gunning “C” Company and Battalion H.Q. At eight o'clock “A”, 
“B” and “D” companies were ordered to withdraw back to the road. “A” 
Company had to fight its way down the ridge and suffered casualties. “C” 
Company, Battalion H.Q. and a company of tanks also withdrew south about 
1,500 yards. Under Brigade orders “D” Company immediately re-occupied the 
hill without opposition and the whole battalion spent a quiet night except for 
intermittent fire and the sound of enemy bugles and whistles. The day’s fight- 
ing cost the battalion 12 killed and 64. wounded. The enemy dead included 
both Koreans and Chinese. 

In this vital battle 77 Squadron Mustangs gave close support to British and 
Australian troops for the first time. On 10 October, the day after the U.N. 
forces had crossed the 38th parallel, the Australian airmen began to move across 
from Iwakuni to Pohang, in south-east Korea. At Pohang, 77 joined the 5th 
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US. Air Force’s 35th Fighter-Bomber Group, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jack Dale, of North Carolina, who had fought alongside the Austra- 
lians in New Guinea. Three Australian Dakotas, which were nucleus of No. 30 
Transport Unit in Korea, flew in the equipment and ground staff. These Dakotas 
and others later supplied equipment and reinforcements to the British Common- 
wealth Brigade and evacuated wounded on the return trip. 

When the Chinese struck the Americans at Unsan the 5th Air Force, after 
weeks of comparative idleness, was placed on “maximum effort”. Reports that 
Russian MIG jet fighters were over the Yalu were fair warning that this time 
the American and Australian airmen, soon to be joined by the South Africans, 
would not have things all their own way. Meanwhile, the Australian Mustangs 
were all out flying close-support missions and interdiction strikes against the 
Chinese flooding across the frozen Yalu from Manchuria. 

Squadron Leader R. C. Cresswell, who took command after the death of 
Wing Commander Spence, had his Mustangs at call in the Pakchon area on 
5 November. At 3 o'clock in the afternoon the tactical air controller working 
with the British Commonwealth Brigade called up support for an Australian 
attack. Flight Lieutenant Ian Olorenshaw led in the first flight. Then Flying 
Officer William Horsman and Pilot Thomas Stoney took over. 

“They [Olorenshaw’s flight] used up all their machine-gun and rocket 
ammunition and saw the enemy troops scattering all over the place,” reported 
the Squadron P.R.O., Flight Lieutenant George Odgers.* “It was a good feeling 
to know you were supporting your own boys. Horsman and Stoney stooged 
around for awhile, and then the controller sent them rocketing and machine- 
gunning the trenches on the same hill. They saw dozens of enemy troops dart 
out of their positions and run down the valley. Tanks were landing shells on 
them as the Mustangs attacked. The whole place was alive with aircraft. Squad- 
ron Leader Cresswell led a four-ship flight against tanks and transport. His 
flight fired eleven rockets at a tank, which toppled over the edge of the road. 
.. + They then knocked out two trucks and attacked a village, which replied 
with anti-aircraft fire but didn’t score a hit.” 

“Jt was an all-Australian day,” said Lieutenant-Colonel Ferguson who 
during the battle was promoted to take command of the battalion,} “and the 
boost to morale was amazing when we recognized the planes of 77 Squadron 
overhead. The squadron’s close support was the closest I have ever seen and we 
passed our congratulations to the pilots over our air contact wireless.” 

Next morning the Australians were still astride the main southward-running 
road with “D” Company in position on the former enemy strongpoint. Lieuten- 

© Across the Parallel, by George Odgers. London, William Heinemann, 1952, p. ror. 

+In 1940 Green and Ferguson had been lieutenants in the 2/2 Battalion ALF. Lt.-Col. F. S. Walsh, 
who had been serving as an observer with H.Q. 8th U.S. Army, commanded the 3rd Battalion, Royal 
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ant-Colonel Ferguson turned the men to using picks to dig deep weapon 
pits in the hard ground and had them burn out rice stacks in the paddy fields 
below to destroy possible enemy cover. On 6 November, still holding the road, 
he sent out clearing patrols that killed seven of the enemy and followed up 
with an unopposed “C” Company advance to a high bare hill overlooking 
the road 2,500 yards north-east of “D” Company’s position. As “C” Company 
reached the top they could see the enemy withdrawing northwards up a valley 
over paddy fields. 

During the next few days the British Commonwealth Brigade, including 
the Australians, extended out patrols well north and east of the main road, 
capturing many Chinese stragglers but making no serious contact with the 
enemy. By now it was apparent that the British and Australian troops had 
stopped the Chinese break-through and kept open the vital escape routes south 
across the Chongchon River. Some of the enemy, estimated as an attacking total 
of 10,000 frontline troops all along the U.N. front, got through south towards 
Sinanju but they failed to cut the road or envelop the river crossings. Meanwhile, 
General Walker had rushed up reinforcements to bolster the Chongchon Line, 
which held, and the Chinese faded away into the hills as suddenly and as 
dramatically as they had appeared. 

Meanwhile, on 2 November, Colonel Homer L. Litzenberg’s 7th Marine 
Regiment, pushing up from the Wonsan-Hamhung bridgehead in eastern 
North Korea, also met fierce Chinese opposition. There was no doubt about 
the position now—the Chinese had put up a wall of manpower between the 
United Nations forces and the Yalu. By 5 November, there were at least six 
Chinese divisions deployed along the North Korean battle line. In a strongly- 
worded report to the United Nations General MacArthur complained bitterly 
because Chou En-lai, Red China’s Foreign Minister, had kept his word that 
the Chinese would not stand idly by if United Nations troops crossed the 38th 
parallel in force. 

“The defeat of the North Koreans and the destruction of their armies was... 
decisive,” General MacArthur said. “In the face of this victory of the United 
Nations arms the Communists committed one of the most offensive acts of 
international lawlessness of historic record by moving without notice of belli- 
gerency elements of alien Communist forces across the Yalu River into North 
Korea and massing a great concentration of possible reinforcing divisions with 
adequate support behind the privileged sanctuary of the adjacent Manchurian 
border.” 

What next? Nobody on the United Nations side knew. Having punched 
hard at what they chose to regard as the alien intruders, the Chinese drew back. 
Feeling out cautiously the U.N. forces in the west made no serious contact with 
the new enemy. In the eastern sector 7th Marines from the roth Corps based on 
Hambhung clashed with the Chinese again on 7 and 8 November but then 
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reached Hagaru-ri, at the southern end of the Chosin Reservoir, without further 
mishap. For three weeks after 5 November the British Commonwealth Brigade 
inched slowly forward from the Chongchon River line. Patrols tested each yard 
of the way, companies made certain of one position before moving on to the 
next; still there was no visible reaction from the Chinese. The Australians met 
no opposition at all until after 18 November when they dispersed scattered 
groups of North Koreans and small enemy patrols. In each case the enemy 
casualties were North Koreans. Meantime, the British 29th Brigade Group had 
arrived in Korea. It consisted of the Northumberland Fusiliers, the Gloucesters, 
the Royal Ulster Rifles (infantry), the 8th Hussars (armoured cavalry), the 
45th Field Regiment (artillery) and the 55th Squadron of Royal Engineers, 
The Hussars had the new 52-ton Centurion tanks, generally acknowledged to 
be the world’s best. The Brigade Group commander was Brigadier Tom 
Brodie, a small, immaculate, restless man full of nervous energy. “Korea? 
Korea?” he exclaimed when his troops faced the mountains. “What’s wrong 
with Korea? I like it—reminds me of Scotland.” 

At Lake Success there was much speculation about what would happen 
next. On 10 November Cuba, Ecuador, France, Norway, the United Kingdom 
and the United States jointly presented in the Security Council a draft resolution 
calling on all states and authorities to refrain from assisting or encouraging 
the North Koreans. At the same time, the resolution affirmed “that it is the policy 
of the United Nations to hold the Chinese frontier with Korea inviolate and 
fully to protect legitimate Chinese and Korean interests in the frontier zone.” 
It also called attention to “the grave danger which continued intervention by 
Chinese forces in Korea would entail for the maintenance of such a policy.” 

The Security Council rejected a Russian proposal to invite Red Chinese rep- 
resentatives to discuss the Korean question. The Council agreed, however, to 
invite Chinese representatives to be present at the discussion of a special report 
on the military situation from the U.N. Unified Command. Chou En-lai cabled 
China’s rejection of this invitation because, he said, it deprived Chinese repre- 
sentatives of the right to discuss United States armed intervention in Korea 
and aggression against China. But on 14 November, three days after this rejec- 
tion, a delegation from Red China left Peiping by air to take part in a U.N. dis- 
cussion on Formosa. On 27 November, the Security Council invited representa- 
tives from Red China and from South Korea to the council table. The Chinese 
representatives remained in New York until 19 December and were there when 
the Chinese army struck again. 

On 14 November bitter cold howled in from Siberia, and the temperature - 
dropped below zero in a deep freeze, foretaste of winter to come. Beer froze 
in bottles and eggs in their shells. Diggers who had cultivated long “air force” 
moustaches soon had to shave them off. Their breath froze in the hair during 
the long night vigils, making eating or drinking impossible. On guard duty 
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men froze to their rifles. Where before the seeping yellow dust had been the 
greatest curse, now drizzling rain settled the dust and then froze into a hard 
glaze over the rough mountain tracks. Bitter winds moaned down the frozen 
valleys and glanced like icy daggers off the frost-sheeted paddy fields. At 
Pakchon, where the Australians were still in their positions, the great brown 
Taenyong River began to grip the crumbled columns of “Broken Bridge” in 
a glittering, frosted slab of ice. 

Fortunately, winter equipment had now reached the forward lines. Heavy 
sweaters, hooded American wind jackets, long woollen underpants, snow 
boots, sleeping bags and pile caps with ear-flaps helped keep out the cold. In 
November, however, the freeze hadn’t come to stay. Rain followed the frost 
and drenched the troops huddled in their deep slit-trenches lined with rice-straw. 
Battalion M.O’s were besieged with men suffering from rheumatism, backaches, 
lumbago and other ills. “I think the Australians were suffering most,” reported 
British war correspondent Reginald Thompson. “In a way they were the 
toughest and most experienced soldiers, but many of them were over thirty-five 
years of age and some, having cheated on their age, were now over forty. 
The cold was beginning to find them out and the doctors were working 
hard, examining men doubled up with lumbago and kidney trouble. But the 
men were remarkably cheerful and making themselves snug in rice-straw.” 

Through the exertions of the Commonwealth Government the Australians 
were the first Commonwealth troops to be equipped with American-type 
winter clothing. Colonel Ferguson ordered that the Australians should wear 
their rising sun collar badges on the upturned peaks of their American pile 
caps. 

By now the knowledge was general all along the line that a U.N. offensive 
was imminent. The enemy were more active, too. British and Australian troops, 
patrolling in company strength, reached out to a depth of ten miles. There were 
many sharp skirmishes with Chinese and North Koreans but probing U.N. 
infantry and tanks did not come up against anything resembling a connected 
enemy line. By now, besides Brodie’s 29th British Brigade Group, Turkish, Bel- 
gian, Thailand and Philippine troops had joined the U.N. forces, For its part, 
the 27th British Commonwealth Brigade was due for a rest in reserve after 
ninety days’ almost continuous movement and action. The Australians, with 
fifty-four days continuously in the line, had suffered the heaviest casualties in 
the Commonwealth Brigade. 

On 23 November, their last day in the line, Australian and British troops 
shared the Americans’ Thanksgiving Day feast, which falls on the fourth 
Thursday in November. On thé perimeter men sat in slit-trenches on the 
bleak hills north of Pakchon and ate roast turkey with cranberry sauce, served 
piping hot from company cookhouses, followed by shrimp cocktail, asparagus, 
fresh tomatoes, spinach, hard-boiled eggs, crabmeat, stuffed olives, tinned pine- 
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apple, fruit cocktail, fruit cake, sweets and nuts. Further back thousands of 
troops, on the eve of the 8th Army offensive, lined the roadsides alongside white- 
clothed tables, decorated with candles, to eat similar luxurious fare. In the 
hills, away to the north, the Chinese swung their small bags of rice on their 
winter-padded backs and took up their positions overlooking the roads from 
the south. Even as the United Nations troops celebrated Thanksgiving Day, 
slow processions of refugees flowed past the turkey-loaded tables and spread 
along the narrow overcrowded transport routes. 

Next day General MacArthur launched his promised “end-the-war offen- 
sive”. About 100,000 United Nations troops, with artillery and armour and 
massive air power, were poised ready to push the Chinese back into China. 
“The offensive,” General MacArthur said, “should for all practical purposes 
end the war and restore peace and unity to Korea, enable the prompt withdrawal 
of the U.N’s military forces, and permit the complete assumption by the Korean 
people and nation of full sovereignty and international equality.” The troops 
interpreted this as “home for Christmas”. The outside world was not so con- 
fident. “General MacArthur’s ‘Home for Christmas’ promise to the American 
troops should be accepted with reserve,” warned the Melbourne Sun. “Opti- 
mistic statements doubtless hearten the forces under a general’s command, but 
they may sometimes contain the seeds of subsequent disappointment.” 

A brilliant sun shone out of a clear blue sky when General MacArthur 
inspected the spearhead troops of his planned offensive. “Don’t make a liar out 
of me, feller!” he said to Major-General John H. Church as the General’s 24th 
US. Infantry Division moved off to spearhead the west coast advance. The 24th 
and the rst R.O.K. Division, with the 27th British Commonwealth Brigade in 
corps reserve, formed Major-General Frank Milburn’s 1st U.S. Corps, on the 
left flank of the general offensive. Its way lay up the west coast across the 
Chongchon and Taenyong rivers and along the Pakchon-Kasan-Chongju road 
where the British and Australian troops had earned their rest by holding open 
the escape hinge after the 1st U.S. Cavalry Division disaster at Unsan. 

Major-General John B. Coulter’s oth Corps took the centre. This consisted 
of the 25th U.S. Infantry Division and the 2nd U.S. Infantry Division, with 
the Turkish Brigade in reserve. On the right flank, centred near Tokchon, was 
the R.O.K. II Corps, consisting of the 7th and 8th R.O.K. Divisions with the 
6th R.O.K. Division in corps reserve. In general reserve behind the whole 
advance were the rst U.S. Cavalry, the 187th Airborne R.C.T., the 29th British 
Brigade (including the Belgians) and the newly-arrived Thailand and Philip- 
pine battalions. Further back still, the 5th, 9th and 11th R.O.K. Divisions were- 
mopping up by-passed North Koreans along the 38th parallel. 

The Australians, the Argylls and the Middlesex were enjoying hot baths 
and cinema shows in reserve as the Great Offensive butted forward through 
flurries of snow. This luxury didn’t last long. At Divisional Headquarters on 
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Sunday, 26 November, Brigadier Coad learned that a Chinese counter-offensive 
had developed 4o miles east of the Pakchon-Sinanju river crossings, smashed 
the R.O.K. divisions on the right flank and threatened the 25th and 2nd U.S. 
Infantry Divisions in the centre. The Chinese object was soon clear. The main 
weight of their offensive had broken through in the Tokchon area, and they 
were now swinging west to cut all the roads leading south from the Chongchon 
River line into Pyongyang. If they succeeded the 8th Army would be trapped, 
cut off from the south, jammed in narrow, overcrowded valleys between the 
central mountains and the Yellow Sea. Immediate object of the Chinese drive 
was the Kunu-ri-Sunchon-Pyongyang road. 

Philosophically, next day the British and Australian troops packed up and 
on 28 November took the road into action again. They crossed the Chongchon 
at Sinanju, moved by motor transport south-east to Chasan and then east-north- 
east towards Kunu-ri. There, in frozen, misty paddy fields, surrounded by high 
mountains, the Australians met men of the Turkish Brigade for the first time. 
But there was no time for long fraternization. As the men of the Commonwealth 
Brigade pulled down telegraph poles for their cooking fires the Turks marched 
off in the gathering darkness, their boots clumping loudly on the frozen road. 
They were moving further east to help block the break-through at Tokchon. 
They were too late. The South Korean line had yielded and the Chinese were 
pouring through and fanning out to get behind the United Nations’ Chongchon 
River line. The Chinese break-through disorganized the oth and 38th Regiments 
of the and U.S. Infantry Division, who were “buggin’ out” rather than withdraw- 
ing in an orderly military fashion, leaving the Turkish Brigade in a dangerous 
position with some of its elements completely cut off from all contact with 
the main U.N. forces. Short of ammunition and with no supplies coming 
forward, the Turks kept their formations and fought with bayonets, grenades, 
rocks and fists to escape the trap. Elements of the 2nd U.S. Infantry Division 
linked up with the Turkish Brigade and by the end of the day only one 
Turkish battalion was still isolated. The commander refused to be rescued. He 
sent word that he and his men could fight their way out and they did. Finally, 
the Turkish Brigade regrouped and moved under orders to Sunchon, about 30 
miles south of Kunu-ri, and an important communications centre on the road 
from the Chongchon River line to Pyongyang. From Kunu-ri, where they had 
made no contact with the enemy, the Argylls, the Middlesex and the Austra- 
lians were also falling back on Sunchon, which was threatened by the Chinese 
break-through. The men marched in double file, one on each side of their loaded 
transport vehicles and dust clogged their mouths and nostrils despite the bitter 
cold. The Argylls led off, their pipes skirling defiance to the lowering snow 
sky and the naked, barren hills. The Australians came next, with a piper to 
each company lent by the Argylls, followed by the Middlesex. 

With the invaders pressing at their heels and impeded by thousands of 
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Korean farmers wearing national costume and smoking traditional pipes. 








Top left: The early backwards-forwards-backwards war created thousands of Korean 
refugees. This Australian soldier has taken time off to give a thirsty child a drink. 
k Top right: Refugee girl washing clothes in a paddy field pool. 
i Bottom left: Tramping south to escape the enemy advance, this old couple are carrying 
most of their salvageable houschold possessions. 


Bottom right: These refugees are crossing the Naktong River, western boundary of the 
Pusan Perimeter, in the early days of the war. 








Top left: The famous Korean “A” carry-all, later utilized by the Chinese and the U.N. 
troops for carrying supplies to forward positions. 
Top right: Australian soldiers distribute “buckshee” sweets to the children 
of war-blasted Seoul. 


Bottom left: Weary, dispirited refugees from the north rest up at Suwon. 
Bottom right: Korean woman drawing water from a primitWe well. 


: Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders lead off out of Kunu-ri in late November 1950. 


Bottom: Unbeaten and unbowed the Australians swing out of Kunu-ri 
behind the Argylls. 





Top: At Kunu-ri the Australians met men of the Turkish Brigade for the first time. 


Bottom: “Buggin’ out” brought many difficulties to Australian war correspondents. Here 
Harry Gordon (left) of the Melbourne Sun News-Pictofial and Ronald Monson of the 
Sydney Daily Telegraph wrestle in the cold with their typewriters. 











Top: Australian troops advance on a Communist-held hill in February 1951. 
(U.S, Army photograph) 


Bottom: An American guard looks across the freezing Han River towards blazing 
i enemy-held Seoul. 














Top: Australian troops clambering over stiff terrain during the advance towards 
the parallel in early 1951. 
(Photo: Pte lan Robertson, 3rd Battalion, R.A.R.) 


Bottom: Men of “B” Company, 3rd Battalion, give covering fire during the advance... 





His first bath for two months. A member of 3rd Battalion, R.A.R., enjoys his spell in reserve 
after the retreat of late 1950. 





refugees in the narrow valleys, the British and Australians were obeying their 
orders and falling back from the Chongchon. Inside the perimeter which the 
Australians, the Turks and the rst U.S. Cavalry Division guarded, the misfired 
offensive was regrouping to meet the new circumstances. “Through it all, 
ignoring the grinding wheels,” reported Alan Dower, Melbourne Herald cor- 
respondent who was there, “through it all marched—yes, marched !—the British 
and Australian regiment. Unbeaten and unbowed with little but the enemy 
behind them and little but ruins ahead, they swung down the narrow road 
through the hideous night, with heads erect and slopes correct as the pipers 
of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders challengingly struck up ‘Cock o’ the 
North’.” 

For the purposes of accuracy and history it should be added that all the Aus- 
tralians didn’t march all the way. The battalion had to provide its own transport 
so “A” echelon stores were off-loaded to provide troop-carrying vehicles. “B” 
and “D” companies began marching while transport moved Headquarters, 
Support, “A” and “C” companies to Chasan. Due to the congestion of traffic 
the 35-mile trip took six hours. On arrival, the trucks were turned around and 
went back to pick up, in relays, “B” and “D” companies and troops of the 
Argyll and Middlesex battalions. The whole process took from two o’clock 
in the afternoon to two o’clock next morning. “A” echelon stores were last to 
be lifted from Kunu-ri and a few hours later the area was in enemy hands. 

Among the Australians who marched many suffered hell from their new 
calf-length snow boots. Private George Loone and Private Bob Simpson had 
to fall out of the march because of their feet. An American jeep picked them 
up but the jeep came under fire and they had to abandon it and take to the 
frozen hills where they stayed until an American tank rescued them. The 
Americans belonged to the 1st U.S. Cavalry who, with the British Common- 
wealth Brigade and elements of the 2nd U.S. Infantry, were holding open 
the main escape route down the west coast roads and railway lines through 
Pyongyang to Seoul and South Korea. Up these roads and railways, with their 
untried Centurion tanks packed on railway flat tops, the newly-arrived 29th 
British Brigade Group was struggling to make its way northwards through 
swelling volumes of refugees and southward-bound American transports. 

Inside the fluid protective perimeter of the U.N. western sector the 8th 
Army’s offensive had turned into something very like a rout. This was perhaps 
due more to the Unified Command’s tactics than to the irresistible nature of 
the Chinese offensive. In advance, British and Australian military leaders like 
to deploy their troops on each wing of the axis of advance, systematically . 
probing for the enemy and clearing out the flanks as well as the centres of 
resistance. Under certain circumstances, in the Western Desert after the fall 
of Bardia, for instance, this can become over-cautious and miss opportunities 
for spectacular successes. In retreat, British and Australian units usually fight 
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a series of rearguard actions, forcing the enemy into prudence and slowing up 
his advance. But the Americans, in the early part of the Korean campaign, 
tended to “barrel” forward on a narrow front behind a moving curtain of 
metal and high explosive. In retreat, apprehensive of encirclement, they disen- 
gaged the enemy as rapidly as possible and rushed back to a selected assembly 
centre where they could re-deploy without interference. “Buggin’ out”, the 
GI’s called it. 

On the surface, the United Nations in Korea had all the advantages except 
mobility and manpower. They had overwhelming air superiority, a far greater 
weight of artillery and armour, and complete command of the sea on a narrow, 
sea-encompassed peninsula. But the U.N. troops were roadbound by their 
heavy equipment and often useless armour on roads not built for heavy equip- 
ment. The Chinese on the other hand used pack animals for rapid transport 
and moved troops quickly without impediment across rough country. They 
eluded the U.N. forces by day, swooped at night in mass encircling attacks 
on key points. These attacks were not always the fanatical “human horde” 
‘waves of popular imagination. The calls, the whistles and bells which confused 
the defenders were primitive substitutes for walkie-talkie signals. And enemy 
fire-power was controlled, often held until the attackers were within 30 yards 
of the target. The Chinese could not afford to use lead on the improvident 
scale favoured by the U.N. forces. Under the circumstances, strict discipline, 
controlled fire-power, back-to-the-wall defence at key points and aggressive 
daytime patrols to regain lost ground would have paid better U.N. dividends 
than “buggin’ out”, which tended to create monumental confusion. 

While the U.N. offensive was rolling back on its wheels, the British Com- 
monwealth Brigade, the Turkish Brigade and the 2nd U.S. Infantry Division 
were out on the east flank blocking back the manpower gate the Chinese were 
trying to close across the main escape routes from the north. The 2nd Division 
suffered most, caught out on a limb near Kunu-ri. They lost all their signal 
and engineer equipment and most of their artillery. “Without help from Bri- 
tain’s 27th Brigade and close Air Force troop support to break up road blocks 
near Kunu-ri,” says the U.S. official Battle Report, “the embattled division 
could have been lost. It suffered over 4,000 casualties.” The Turks, too, won 
a magnificent reputation. “When the Turks ran out of bullets they unsheathed 
their knives,” said Major Bill Munson,* U.S. Army liaison officer with the 
Turkish Brigade. “The Turks are as tough as their reputation. They obeyed 
only one order, Advance. Any other command confuses them.” 

After the Turks, the British and-the Australians had fallen back on Sunchon 
and Chasan the 2nd U.S. Division raced down from Kunv-ri to join them. 
‘The Middlesex were sent back north to help. They found every ridge and peak 
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occupied by the enemy. Their orders were to link up with the Americans if 
they could do so without being cut off and to retire when the 2nd Division could 
take over for themselves. Once, the Middlesex lost all radio contact with Bri- 
gade Headquarters. When they had restored communications they continued 
with their slow task of clearing half a narrow, enfiladed road seven miles south 
of Kunu-ri to hold it open for the 2nd Division to clear the other half, the 
worst half, themselves. The “Diehards” occupied defensive positions, supported 
by five American tanks and a battery of 105-mm. guns. To their horror they 
saw elements of the 2nd Division try to bash its way through. 

“All was quiet at first .. .” says Eric Linklater in the first official account of 
the British Commonwealth’s part in the Korean campaign.* “Then from the 
hill-slopes they saw far to the north, in the twisting, turning pass, the endless 
column of American vehicles. They came nose-to-tail, double-banked on the 
road, now appearing on an open bend, now vanishing behind the dropping 
shoulder of a hill; and as the column came slowly nearer, it encountered ever- 
increasing fire. No marching infantry preceded their retreat to sweep the hills, 
and the divisional artillery had not been deployed to open the road. The column 
could not break through.” 

There was dreadful slaughter in that narrow, enfiladed pass. The Chinese 
poured withering fire into the close-packed American trucks as they lurched 
and bumped over the evil road. Men fell screaming and the huge wheels ground 
them into the frozen crimson dust. Still the convoy pushed on, all that was 
left of it, but few vehicles got through. Dead and wounded were heaped together 
on the iron floorings under the stiff green canopies. Grim-faced individuals and 
groups plunged into the surrounding hills to fight their way out on foot. The 
survivors straggled alone or in threes and fours into the Middlesex lines. By 
four o’clock that afternoon the trickle stopped and the tragedy was over. 

“Why didn’t you break the road block?” a senior British officer asked a 
white-faced staff officer from the 2nd Division. 

“We tried to, sir. We sent a company. It didn’t seem to make headway. We 
had air strikes, sir. We thought we could bash through.” 

Again and again in Korea air strikes proved not enough. That was no 
fault of the air forces. Pilots swooped down in incredible feats of daring, darting 
into narrow valleys to smash vital bridges, zooming almost at ground level to 
blast the enemy out of earthworks and trenches. But the terrain did not favour 
air power. The Chinese mostly hid by day and attacked by night. Under the 
bright sun the hills were bare yellow teeth biting into the hard blue sky with 
only the innocent and not-so-innocent refugees flowing along the narrow roads- 
and tracks like skeins of white and coloured wool into the Allied lines. In winter, 
grey clouds wrapped around the sharp peaks and rolled in huge billows down 
the valleys. The main Chinese assembly points, above the Yalu, were sacrosanct 

© Our Men in Korea, by Eric Linklater. London, His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1952, p. 30- 
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in this peculiar war. For the rest, the fast-moving, lightly-equipped foe came 
together in hard fists of manpower under cover of darkness, struck sharply 
and then drew back to disperse, in the light, from the searching aircraft. The 
repeated blows hit where it hurt and forced the U.N. forces back towards the 
38th parallel. 

Certainly the Chinese offensive disproved General MacArthur’s confident 
words to President Truman that overwhelming air power would either deter 

* or stop China’s intervention in Korea. On the north, below Kunu-ri, the 2nd 
US. Division learned this the hard way: “We had air strikes, sir. We thought 
we could bash through.” The Korean War was to show, more and more, that 
in that terrain, under those circumstances, air power and bashing through 
didn’t pay off. Meanwhile, as the “Diehards” loaded the remnants of the 2nd 
US. Infantry Division on to the casualty trucks, the Chinese pressed down on 
the British positions. 

Enemy machine-gun and mortar fire was troubling battalion headquarters 
when the withdrawal began. The American 105-mm. guns supporting the 
Middlesex replied over open sights and American tanks thundered shells into 
the threatening hills. When the convoys moved out the road was enfiladed in 
places but the battalion got out with little loss, carrying the American wounded 
with them. When they reached Chasan they found that Corps Headquarters 
was already south of Pyongyang. An entirely new phase of the war had opened. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE DARK WATERS FROZE 


VER on the east coast Major-General Almond’s independent command, the 

roth Corps, had also struck trouble. On 25 November the 1st U.S. Marine 
Division* was pushing north-west towards the Yalu in support of the 8th Army’s 
all-out “home-by-Christmas” offensive. At Yudam-ni, on 27 November, the 
Chinese swooped in full force. The road from the American base at Hungnam, 
on the east coast of North Korea, runs north-westward through Chinhung-ni, 
Koto-ri, Hagaru-ri and along the Changjin Reservoir to Yudam-ni, where the 
5th and 7th Marine Regiments spearheaded the advance. The Chinese launched 
five divisions against the U.N. force. Three attacked Yudam-ni, one from the 
north, one from the west (the reservoir was on the east) and one cut the road 
south behind the marines. A fourth Chinese division attacked Hagaru-ri and a 
fifth drove round to break the road at Koto-ri. 

By 30 November, the 1st Marines, strung out along the road from Hamhung 
to Yudam-ni, were cut off into three isolated sections. The 3rd U.S. Marine 
Division moved up from Wonsan and formed a safety perimeter around Ham- 
hung and its port at Hungnam. The Royal Marines under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Drysdale were at Koto-ri and set off with a company of American marines and 
an infantry company to clear the road to Hagaru-ri. The commandos had to 
fight every step of the way and arrived with 400 out of the 900 men in the original 
column. By 4 December, the 4th, 5th and 7th U.S. Marine Regiments were 
assembled at Hagaru-ri. With the 5th Marine Regimental Combat Team,t+ 
Colonel Drysdale and the Royal Marines were assigned a rearguard position 
for a general withdrawal to the Hamhung perimeter. 

That fighting withdrawal has become one of the epics of American Marine 
history. Foot by foot, the frost-bitten column fought its way back to safety. 
By this time the U.S. 5th Air Force’s 35th Fighter Group, including Australia’s 
77 Squadron, was operating from Yongpo aerodrome at Hamhung. There, the 
fighters were put on “maximum effort” to help the encircled American and 
British marines. The weather was bitter and when the clouds lifted, the Aus-’ 
tralian pilots could look across the flat coastal plain to the towering snow- 

The rst Marine Div. fought at Guadalcanal, rested in Melbourne and thence went into action in 
New Britain, 

+ An American RCT = British Brigade Group. It is the regiment plus supporting troops. 
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covered mountains where the fighting was going on. Before they could fly the 
ground staff had to brush snow from the wings and fuselages of their Mustangs. 
As the aircraft took off from the runway the slipstream whipped up miniature 
icy hurricanes in their wake, Out over the mountains under the leaden sky the 
pilots could see the thin columns of a U.N. army battling for its life, crashing 
southwards through road blocks in their mechanized transport under machine- 
gun and small arms fire from the surrounding slopes. 

Australian Mustangs, Marine Corsairs, Navy Wildcats did all they could 
to help. But, with the hunched men hooded and mittened against the bitter 
cold, this was essentially an infantry job. Tiny against immense white slopes 
of snow the marines tramped along the narrow shelves that served for roads, 
their heavy boots grinding the frosty surface into billowing icy dust. The heavy 
transport skidded on the slippery roads and progress was slow. Some vehicles 
heaved over on their bulky sides and were left for following tractors to salvage. 
Others plunged down the steep snow banks, men leaping wildly for safety as 
the trucks crashed over. Many men fell to shrewdly-placed ambushes around 
road blocks that supporting aircraft had to clear. This time, there was no 
helter-skelter rush to bash a way through, a tactic which had cost the 2nd U.S. 
Infantry Division so dearly way across the central mountains at Kunu-ri. 
Methodically, in a soldierly manner, Major-General Oliver Prince Smith led 
out his men. 

“Retreat?” he exclaimed to a persistent correspondent. “We're coming out 
of here as a Marine Division. We're bringing out our equipment . . . our 
wounded . . . our dead. Retreat, hell! We're just fighting in another direction.” 

In the rear with the 5th Marines, Colonel Drysdale’s tall volunteer Royal 
Marine commandos cracked the ice off their magnificent mustachios, kept their 
berets at a rakish angle under their snow hoods, and held off the pursuit. They 
marched 23 miles on their feet, sleeping some of them on open hilltops with 
the temperature 15 degrees below zero, clearing out snipers and machine-gun 
nests where necessary. Then, as the main column at last wound down over the 
edge of the plateau on to the coastal plain, they crowded on to lorries and open 
cattle trucks and were carried off to sleep twenty in a tent in a sea of mud 
outside Hungnam. After seventy-two hours without real sleep, nobody wor- 
ried. The Royal Marine casualties were heavy. Out of 240 men, 13 were killed, 
39 wounded, 27 missing and 19 suffered from frost-bite, exposure or pneumonia. 
Two days later they sailed for Pusan. By 24 December, the roth Corps had 
completed its evacuation of the Hamhung-Hungnam area, sad end to the 
east coast chapter that had opened with the successful amphibious landing at 
Wonsan two months before. 

No. 13 Royal Hellenic Transport Squadron arrived in Korea on 4 Decem- 
ber, “at the right moment”, according to the U.N. High Command. The 
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Greek Dakotas were used to supply the cut-off Marines and to ferry back 
casualties from Hagarv-ri, often with the drome under fire from the surround- 
ing heights. The squadron received a U.S. Presidential Citation (a unit V.C.) 
for exceptional bravery “in the difficult operation of evacuating the wounded 
from areas surrounded by the enemy”. 

In the western sector disaster was not irretrievable. After the Chinese-backed 
North Koreans had re-occupied Pyongyang, which the U.N. forces abandoned 
on 5 December, the impetus of the Chinese offensive slackened. But the refugees 
which they herded before them became a major problem. There were thousands 
of them (an estimated 100,000 out of Pyongyang) shuffling along at the sides 
of all the southward-leading roads. The men wore loose once-white clothes 
and some of the old men still clung to the absurd little “top hats” which marked 
their age and local dignity. The women and children wore pink, purple, yellow 
and green silk and wove a bright dust-dimmed pattern into the drab texture 
of the overcrowded roads. All of them, from tiny children to old men, carried 
huge bundles of their hastily-gathered personal possessions and many of the 
women also had babies strapped to their backs, Japanese fashion. Even the 
toddlers carried bundles on their heads. Many of the men used the traditional 
Korean carrying-frame, shaped like the letter A with two prongs sticking for- 
ward at each end of the crossbar. With this simple frame strapped on his back 
a Korean peasant could carry several hundredweight for ten or twelve miles 
a day without apparently ever tiring. 

The Chinese used refugees to confuse, irritate and delay the U.N. forces. 
Certainly the average refugee seemed to know by instinct when a new offensive 
was about to start. Many Koreans remained put, whichever way the tide of 
battle flowed. In the towns they put up curiously-worded placards and banners 
such as “Kindly! Heartly Love United Nations” or “Victory Speed I pray, 
Unify” or “Wellcome Victorious U.N. Army”, Similar appropriate messages, 
in North Korean and Chinese, undoubtedly greeted the Communist armies 
when they re-occupied towns and villages. : 

Those who became refugees did not fit safely into this quick-change pattern 
of self-preservation, They feared their neighbours or business rivals or local 
party bosses. Perhaps they were too prosperous, perhaps they had “collabor- 
ated” with the United Nations, perhaps some enemy was waiting to point 
an accusing finger at them as enemies of the people, or perhaps they were just 
homeless victims of the blind destructiveness of modern war with nothing 
left but to wander aimlessly with drifting tides of other homeless people. 

With a bag of rice on the back and a few cherished household possessions * 
to sell when their rice dwindled, these people could travel incredible distances 
with very little in the way of equipment—all, that is, but the old or the sick 
or the feeble. The less able suffered from the charitable Korean custom which 
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makes a man or woman responsible, almost to the point of substitute parenthood, 
for anybody he or she helps in need. The arrangement works out well enough 
as a substitute for social services in villages where everybody knows everybody 
else. On the road it understandably made otherwise conventional Koreans 
pharisaically turn their heads when any call was made on their Good Samaritan 
instincts. In the towns, bands of homeless children squatted among the ruins 
and foraged like young wolves for a meagre living while old people rotted in 
garrets and gutters. 

The United Nations, with wholehearted help from American and Allied 
servicemen, made proper provision for such of these children and homeless 
people as they could succour. And the refugees were finally assembled 
in supervised camps. But mostly their old, orderly, meagrely-dignified lives 
had gone forever. The active men were herded into the relative security of the 
army but thousands of men, women and children became parasites, battening 
on the follies and vices inseparable from war. 

Apart from the almost insurmountable problem of the genuine refugees, 
wandering columns of homeless people presented an immediate and dangerous 
military threat. North Korean and Chinese saboteurs, spies and guerrillas 
mingled in disguise with the flowing hordes. Sometimes young Communist 
soldiers marched among the refugees, hiding automatic weapons and grenades 
under the loose white clothes that covered their uniforms. Reaching some 
lonely village on the main supply route late at night they would herd the 
helpless inhabitants out into the hills, under the threat of death, establish a 
road block at the far end of the main street and hide in the innocent-looking 
surrounding houses. At dawn some unlucky U.N. convoy would pull up, miles 
behind the front lines, and meet a blast of withering enfilading fire from a 
supposedly “friendly” village. There is little wonder that careful U.N. com- 
manders sometimes obliterated “friendly” villages, creating another group of 
unfortunate and more or less blameless refugees. 

At the beginning of December, the Australians and Middlesex were in and 
around Chasan, five miles south of Sunchon, with the Argylls near by just south 
of Unsan. The whole Brigade was now under the command of the 1st U.S. 
Cavalry Division and still out on the eastern flank of the United Nations with- 
drawal. On 2 December, the Australians moved about ten miles south to 
defend a bridge American engineers were building across the Upper Taedong 
River at Yopa-ri. Lower down, the Taedong flowed through the North Korean 
capital of Pyongyang to the sea. The new bridge was intended as an escape 
route for elements of the Argylls and the rst U.S. Cavalry Division who were 
themselves heavily engaged with the enemy to the north, but, no sooner had 
the Australians passed down the road from Unsan to Yopa-ri, than the Chinese 
cut in behind them and forced the American Cavalry Division battalions to 
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move westward from Unsan to the already overcrowded main Sunchon-Chasan- 
Pyongyang route southward. Initially, only the Australians held this vital river 
crossing, but they were joined later by the Middlesex and later still by the 
Argylls. 

When the Australians arrived at Yopa-ri the Chinese were already causing 
casualties among the American bridge-builders. About 1,000 of the enemy were 
located on and around a hill, about 3,000 yards from the bridge. Aerial 
reports said that 5,000 more Chinese were coming up to support the threatened 
attack. Behind a terrific barrage of mortar and artillery fire “A” Company of 
the Australian battalion launched an attack against the hill and soon dispersed 
the badly-shaken enemy. Heavy snow began to fall as the Australians dug in 
on the lower slopes of the hills protecting the river crossing. “A”, “B” and “D” 
companies and the anti-tank platoon remained east of the partially-frozen 
river. Probing patrols contacted the enemy but by nightfall there had been 
no counter-attack. About 10.30 p.m., the Chinese began to assemble for a night 
assault backed by harassing mortar fire. However, American mortars and heavy 
artillery put down such terrific counter-fire that the threatened attack did not 
develop. 

During the night there was a heavy snow fall which, towards morning, 
began to freeze. The Australian withdrawal across the river began between 
3am. and 4 a.m. The anti-tank platoon had trouble pulling out their snowed- 
in guns and were the last element of the battalion to withdraw from the 
position. It took two prime movers to evacuate each anti-tank gun. 

The retreat from Yopa-ri to Hayu-ri, a twelve-hour journey of 94 miles, lives 
in the memory of many 3rd Battalion men as their worst day in Korea. The 
cold was bitter, the roads were bad, they were puzzled and angry. They felt 
they were “buggin’ out” and they didn’t like the idea. They were retreating 
under orders, and accepted the necessity for those orders, but they didn’t feel 
that the enemy had outwitted or outfought them at any stage. Their first job 
when they arrived at Hayu-ri was an “A” Company patrol to clear a road 
block six miles north-west of the town and on the main supply route, where 
the enemy had ambushed an American column. The Australians found that 
the birds had flown. The ambushers had been guerrillas who quickly dispersed 
after doing what damage they could to the American convoy. “However, ‘A’ 
Company’s efforts were not unrewarded,” the Battalion’s War Diary comments 
laconically: “The Americans had abandoned some vehicles and winter cloth- 
ing.” Next day, the Australians withdrew another twenty miles to Singye. 
“A”, “B” and “D” companies had to march half the way. At Singye the 27th . 
British Commonwealth Brigade came under the command of the th Corps 
instead of the rst U.S. Cavalry Division. 

Meanwhile, the 29th British Brigade Group had struggled northwards 
against a rising tide of southward-flowing transport until they reached Pyong- 
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yang. Here, British and Australian railhead detachments greeted the newcomers 
sarcastically: “Where in the hell have you been?” 

“Coming to get you b—-s out of trouble,” was the cheerful reply. “Get off 
our pitch.” 

Pyongyang stretches along a seven-mile frontage of the Taedong River 
and, before the war, had a population of about 290,000. As the last convoys of 
the retreating 8th Army rumbled across the pontoon bridges thick ice bordered 
the banks and glazed the sluggish surface of the dark water. Engineers then 
blew up the bridges, exploded ammunition dumps and fired army barracks and 
stores. The U.N. forces wanted to leave no winter comforts for the lightly- 
equipped Chinese, in their padded uniforms, so they evacuated the shell of the 
North Korean capital. All night, on 4 December, the streets of the city were 
warm with many fires and roaring flames sent a deceptive rosy glow over the 
ice-edged river and across the snowy open spaces of the almost deserted streets 
and squares. 

At Chinnampo, the port of Pyongyang, two Australian destroyers, Warra- 
munga and Bataan, helped evacuate 8,000 U.N. wounded.* The operation en- 
tailed a 4o-mile trip over water that wouldn’t float a destroyer at low tide along 
a channel 600 yards wide between uncleared mine-fields, sandy shoals and shift- 
ing mudbanks. 

Meanwhile, U.S. jets caught the Chinese crossing the frozen Taedong in a 
rush to occupy abandoned Pyongyang. The jets screamed down with rockets, 
machine guns and napalm, stern reminder that the U.N. forces still had plenty 
of punch. Nevertheless, the great offensive that had occupied North Korea 
continued to fall back steadily, with the Chinese flooding after them, so that 
by the middle of December enemy irregulars had crossed the 38th parallel 
and occupied Haeju and Kaesong. At Singye the Australians received a wel- 
come addition to their transport resources (“buggin’ out wagons” the wits called 
them) and an issue of U.S. style “pile-liners” or fur jackets. Sure enough, on 
8 December, they pulled out of Singye and to Sibyon-ni and, finally, on 11 
December, to Uijongbu, a wide tract of flat country 15 miles north of Seoul, 
and one of the two classic invasion routes from north to south, the one used 
by Genghis Khan. The Chinese soon occupied the other, at Kaesong, where 
the U.N. forces had assembled more than two months before to invade North 
Korea. Then, there had been exultant notices on the parallel, advising all 
northward-bound troops they were crossing by courtesy of this, that or the 
other American unit. On the return, some wit had scrawled up, “You are now 
crossing the 38th parallel by courtesy of the Chinese Army.” 

In Washington, as the Chinese offensive sent the U.N. forces rolling out of 
North Korea, President Truman startled an apprehensive world by announcing 
that America was actively considering using the atomic bomb. He soon made 

© See The Last Days of Chinnampo, by Lieutenant-Commander D. H. D. Smyth, p. 204 this book. 
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it clear, however, that only he, as President, and not the commander in the 
field, could authorize the use of the bomb. The British Prime Minister (Mr. 
Attlee) flew to America to discuss the situation with Mr. Truman. In Britain, 
the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. (now Sir) Winston Churchill, emphasized 
that the United Nations should avoid by every means in their power becoming 
entangled in unlimited war with China. Statements from Washington and 
London indicated that neither Britain nor America would do anything likely 
to bring in Russia or touch off a third world war. Despite Chinese intervention, 
the Anglo-American world still adhered to the original United Nations objec- 
tive—a limited war confined to Korea. 

At Lake Success the smaller nations showed equal concern not to spread the 
war. India made energetic behind-the-scenes efforts to achieve a cease-fire and 
the Chinese delegation in America indicated indirectly that, having driven the 
United Nations out of North Korea, China might be prepared to talk. The 
upshot of all this was a proposal, sponsored by thirteen Arab and Asian nations, 
setting up a Cease-Fire Group to determine the basis for a satisfactory end to the 
war in Korea. A cease-fire, the group emphasized, would be a preliminary to 
immediate negotiations for the peaceful settlement of existing issues in the 
Far East. The Peiping Communist Government would be included in the 
negotiating committee. The Chinese Foreign Minister (Chou En-lai) replied, 
declaring the group illegal and declining any contact with it. He insisted that 
the only basis for negotiation was the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Korea and the settlement of Korea’s domestic affairs by the Korean people. 

Although the troops sometimes joked about their “buggin’ out” wagons 
the 27th British Commonwealth Brigade’s retreat had been an orderly with- 
drawal of more than 200 miles in nine days. At every stopping place they dug 
in and sent out patrols, both up and down the main supply route and out on the 
flanks. Not that the Chinese were pressing the retreating United Nations forces. 
After the initial break-through the enemy had paused to reorganize. The danger, 
the further south the Allies withdrew, was more from North Korean guer- 
rillas than from Chinese armies. However, as the U.N. troops fell back the enemy 
spearhead kept at their heels to take over the key centres they evacuated on 
their way south. Meanwhile, at Uijongbu, the Commonwealth Brigade continued 
to send out patrols and the Australians lost one man killed and one wounded 
in clashes with guerrilla forces. At this stage the Brigade was in reserve to oth 
Corps but, as December passed, Brigadier Coad’s men found themselves along- 
side the 29th British Brigade Group and several American units forming a 
rearguard stretched across the northern approaches to Seoul, capital of South - 
Korea. 

In view of the advance, the retreat, the battles, the skirmishes and the casual- 
ties they had shared with the men of the Argylls and the Middlesex, the men 
of the Australian battalion were amazed and amused to read in Routine Orders 
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on 21 December: “H.M. Government having declared the North Koreans to 
be an enemy, all United Kingdom troops in Korea are automatically considered 
to be on active service.” Sometimes, at Uijongbu, as the snow drifted down and 
the cold winds blew, they wondered if a little more active service mightn’t 
be preferable to freezing to death. However, “Operation Relax” continued to 
take batches of men to Japan for leave and reinforcements from Australia and 
Japan began to fill up the gaps left by casualties. 

The old hands, for their part, damped the ardour of newcomers with tall 
stories about winter weather, including their favourite leg-pull, “Haven't you 
heard the Kur-kur bird yet?” Shivering under leaden skies, crowding into 
miserable Korean cottages for warmth from the primitive central heating, 
burrowing into rice-straw for relief from the numbing chill, the newcomers 
usually fell into the trap and showed some sort of curiosity about the “Kur-kur 
bird .. . the only bird that stays in Korea for the winter”. 

“Just listen when you're out there tonight, sport, you'll hear the Kur-kur 
bird all right. It flies around the corners of the mountains and across the paddy 
fields with a harsh cackle—like this: Kur—kur—kur—Christ it’s cold!” 

If any of the newcomers thought in terms of relieving the winter monotony 
with a good old Korean carouse there was always Routine Order No. 4 as a grim 
warning: “One case of moderately severe visual disturbance has occurred as a 
result of drinking a local spirituous liquor. All personnel are warned that 
blindness, insanity, muscular paralysis and other disorders may result from this 
practice and that the severity thereof need bear no relation to the quantity 
consumed.” 

At Uijongbu, on 23 December, the Commonwealth Brigade paraded for 
General Walton Walker, commander of the 8th Army, to present the Argylls 
and the Middlesex with a “Korean Presidential Citation” for their part in the 
defence of the Naktong River line. General Walker did not arrive. On his 
way up to Uijongbu the jeep he was in collided with a vehicle which turned 
abruptly out of a transport column as he passed. The collision occurred on one 
of the high narrow “bunds” crossing frozen paddy fields, The jeep skidded 
over the edge of the steep embankment and crashed upside down on to the 
hard earth below, killing General Walker, the man who had organized and 
fought out the Pusan Perimeter defence which saved the U.N. cause early in 
the war. Similar accidents were fairly common on these inadequate roads, as 
the litter of wrecked motor vehicles at the foot of the “bunds” testified. Lieu- 
tenant-General Matthew Ridgway took command of the 8th Army and of the 
roth Corps, ending the peculiar set-up under which the eastern and western 
sectors were independent commands in the field, although under the general 
direction of General MacArthur from Unified Command H.Q. in Tokyo. 

On Christmas Day the British Commonwealth Brigade at Uijongbu ate 
roast turkey, fruit cake and mincemeat, with snow on the hills to complete 
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the illusion of a picture postcard celebration. The Argylls insisted on calling 
the occasion New Year’s Day for, as they said, they couldn’t be sure where 
they’d be on x January and they were determined to celebrate Hogmanay in 
traditional Scottish fashion. The Argylls had plenty of reason to doubt whether 
there would be time for turkey and the pipes on New Year’s Day. Above the 
Imjin River, northern barrier to Seoul, the Chinese were assembling for a new 
offensive. On military advice the South: Korean Government had already 
ordered the evacuation of the southern capital. As the Korean staff of the United 
Nations Commission put up Christmas decorations around the high rooms 
of the Chosen Hotel, in Seoul, the columns of refugees had already begun to 
drift southward from the first mutter of the guns along the Imjin. 

As things happened, the Argylls were still at Uijongbu on New Year’s Day— 
but only just. On New Year’s Eve the Scottish sergeants invited the sergeants 
from the Middlesex and Australian battalions for “a wee bit party”. Increasing 
gunfire growled background music to “Auld Lang Syne” and at 6.30 a.m. on 
1 January came orders for the Brigade to move six miles north to help cover the 
main escape routes from the north. 

The Australians went furthest forward to Chokchong, six miles north of 
Uijongbu, and struck the most trouble. By nightfall on New Year’s Day they 
were cut off by advanced Chinese forces which had infiltrated the U.N. lines. 
As their vehicles moved down the road back towards Seoul they ran into 
road blocks enfiladed by enemy rifle and machine-gun fire. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ferguson had been attending a conference with Brigadier Coad and was cut 
off well south of his now isolated companies. He conducted the break- 
through operation over a field radio telephone three miles from the scene of 
action. The Australians made no attempt to bash their way through. The 
first sign of trouble occurred when the battalion company commanders, 
moving to rendezvous with the C.O., ran into fire from either side of the 
road. All vehicles got through except one, the Support Company commander’s 
jeep, which had a tyre burst by machine-gun fire and toppled into the roadside 
ditch. Private Clifford was wounded. 

The battalion, coming behind, dismounted from their transports and, under 
the direction of Lieutenant A. G. Keys, “A” and “C” companies fanned out and 
cleared the flanks, killing seven of the enemy and capturing a light machine 
gun. “C” Company lost three wounded and “A” Company one wounded. 
Next day the Commonwealth Brigade reassembled in Seoul. The Argylls took 
over the close protection of the main river bridges leading out of the city 
over the Han River while the Australians and the rest of the Brigade manned ° 
the town perimeter and sent out company strength patrols. The 29th British 
Brigade Group were dug in further north, between the Imjin and the Han. 

On 3 January, the Australians and the Middlesex were assigned defensive 
positions on the Uijongbu-Seoul road to cover the withdrawal of the rgth 
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and arst U.S. Regimental Combat Teams. The Australians had the right for- 
ward position astride the road about six miles north of Seoul, with “D” Com- 
pany, 6th U.S. Tank Battalion, under command and support from a U.S. 
artillery battalion located south of the Han River. By 10 o’clock at night all 
retiring elements of the 8th U.S. Army had passed through safely, and by 11 
o’clock “D” Company was engaged with the forward patrols of the advancing 
enemy. Throughout the night “D” Company, the American tanks and sup- 
porting artillery kept up defensive and harassing fire and, at 6 o’clock next 
morning, the Australians began “thinning out” back towards Seoul. As the 
last company (“C” Company) withdrew the enemy followed up and when the 
last Australian elements had mounted their trucks they could see the Chinese 
occupying the positions they had just evacuated. At 8.30 the Commonwealth 
Brigade withdrew from Seoul. The Australians were the last to cross the rail- 
way bridge before U.S. Army engineers demolished it. The Argylls were last 
out of the burning city, waiting for the 29th Brigade Ulsters who had struck 
trouble further north, and when the last of the stragglers were through they 
blew the main supply route, leaving Seoul and the country north and east 
of the Han River to the Chinese and the North Koreans. 

The 2gth Brigade, supported by the oth U.S. Field Artillery and the 45th 
US. Field Regiment, had the stiffest rearguard action north of Seoul. The 
Ulsters were dug in on the slopes of a snow-covered mountain, with the North- 
umberland Fusiliers on the right and the Gloucesters behind. In a pre-dawn 
attack the Chinese drove the Englishmen from their positions, but the Ulsters 
and the Fusiliers, both suffering heavy losses, counter-attacked and won back 
the lost ground. They held most of their regained ground under intense night 
attack but snipers infiltrated the line and caused casualties until Churchill 
tanks (the Centurions had been left south of the Han) cleaned them out. 
That evening they were ordered to withdraw to new defensive positions. 

A mixed force of Ulsters and Hussars, headed for safety, was ambushed in 
a long, narrow valley. “You couldn’t see a damn thing through the tank slit,” 
one tank commander told B.B.C. correspondent Rene Cutforth,* “or even if 
you stood in the turret. We had men on foot showing us the way.” Suddenly 
the Chinese swarmed down the slopes and overran the column. “It was queer 
and eerie,” a soldier told Cutforth. “They came down the sides of the gully like 
a football crowd and some of them were laughing. They laid hold of our legs 
as we sat on the tanks—you couldn’t keep them off, there were too many. They 
didn’t seem to want to kill us when they got close up, but they always tried 
to kill the officers. They dragged drivers out of their trucks by their arms and 
just took them away, laughing. We must have killed hundreds and hundreds.” 

Most of the men got out in small groups and reached the forward positions 
of the 27th U.S. Infantry about five miles north of Seoul. The Ulster Rifles 

© Korean Reporter, by Rene Cutforth: London, Allan and Wingate, 1952, p. 103. 
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lost 230 men and the Hussars more than 20. Next day the Argylls shepherded 
the last of the U.N. columns out of burning Seoul. An officer from the 29th 
Brigade stood at the end of a tunnel leading out of the city on to the road to 
the pontoon bridge across the Han. He checked the battered Ulsters as they 
passed through on their way south, On the north side of the river traffic had 
by then dwindled to a trickle but, south of the Han, columns of military 
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transport choked the narrow roads. When the Argylls did at last begin to move 
it took them six hours to cover the 17 miles to Suwon. 

Australian war correspondents Ronald Monson, Harry Gordon and Lawson * 
Glassop saw the evacuation of Seoul with Rene Cutforth of the British Broad- 
casting Commission. “When I left Seoul at 4 a.m.,” wrote Monson, “the vast 
empty city was like a city of the dead with flames that were devouring its heart 
turning it into a vast funeral pyre. Fires were raging in all quarters of the city, 
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but the biggest was burning just opposite the Chosen Hotel—headquarters of 
the United Nations Commission until the previous afternoon. Now the hotel 
was empty. The last United Nations delegate had left for the south, feeling that 
all the high hopes of creating a United Republic of Korea had gone up in 
the smoke wreathing the city even then. 

“I entered the four-storey luxury hotel that had been deserted by all its 
guests and servants, who had departed leaving doors unlocked and all furnish- 
ings, including gay Christmas decorations, intact. Power plants in the city 
had been blown hours before, and the place was in darkness. Lighting matches, 
I climbed to the roof by interior stairways and watched the burning of the 
city. Flames from every quarter leaped hundreds of feet into the air, illumin- 
ating the smoke pall drifting over the city so that it glowed crimson. Not a 
civilian moved in the streets. Seoul’s population, once the same as Sydney’s, 
had departed almost to a man, woman and child.” 

Down in the streets looters were still busy. Men with bursting packs on 
their backs and guns or sticks in their hands slunk down side streets like alley 
cats or roamed freely through shops and houses. Here and there along the way 
to the Han River bridge a group of citizens crouched helplessly over one of 
their number too old or too sick to travel. Once a woman, with an old man 
dead by her side, lifted her arms in dumb appeal to the passing columns. “She 
stood extended like a crucifix for a moment,” wrote Cutworth,* “before she 
let them drop to her sides with a smack of finality.” All that night refugee fires 
twinkled along the Han where the yellow sand crunched with ice crystals and 
the dark waters froze into a sheet of green ice. 

“On the far bank,” wrote Cutforth next morning when he had crossed the 
pontoon bridge, “Seoul towered up above the embankment in tip-tilted ter- 
races. There were ice crystals on them, too, and all along the embankment down 
river from the pontoon bridge, a gaily coloured multitude swarmed along the 
edge of the ice. They crossed it in families, the women staggering on the slippery 
ice, losing their bundles, falling down, peering wildly around for their children 
whose hands had been snatched from theirs in some skid or fall. Some families 
pushed handcarts of household belongings and half a dozen bullocks had been 
urged on the ice. Two of them lay where they had fallen near my side of the 
river, with their legs broken, bellowing dismally. The peasant who stood over 
them rained shattering kick after kick into their ribs. A little girl, lost, stood on 
the ice five yards out of the column, a small bundle on her head, her hands 
clasped across her ribs, and gave scream after scream of terror, but the column 
shuffled past her in silence. And then the dreadful sounds of the bullocks and 
the little girl faded into insignificance as a great brazen voice began to speak 
from the sky. It was the loudspeaker aeroplane, used for propaganda over enemy 
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territory, and it had been brought up to try to persuade the refugees to stay 
where they were, to stay in Seoul and not to cross the river; for, not far south of 
the city now, the roads were impassable for the press of people.” 

The Argylls were the last unit to cross the pontoon bridge and one of the 
last men across was General Ridgway in his siren-fitted jeep. General Ridgway 
was soon to prove that he didn’t favour “buggin’ out”. Next time the Chinese 
struck they found him ready with a counter-offensive, a counter-offensive which 
eventually won back the whole of South Korea and established an impene- 
trable United Nations front along the 38th parallel. Meanwhile, a British ser- 
geant blew the last bridge across the Han River and the United Nations forces. 
flowed south, outpacing the Chinese. Furthest south for the 27th British Com- 
monwealth Brigade was Yoda-nae, 97 miles south of Seoul, which they reached 
on 4 January. Next day they moved 20 miles north to new defensive positions 
seven miles west of Changhowon-ni and dug in along “Frostbite Ridge” where 
the Australians spent the next month of that freezing winter. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE PARALLEL AGAIN 


FTER the fall of Seoul the Chinese halted their offensive. Advanced units 
probed down to Suwon, seventeen miles south of the southern capital, but 
the bulk of the enemy forces remained north and east of the Han River which, 
after passing eastward through Seoul, turns south-east and forms a boundary 
between the western coastlands and the central and eastern mountains. 
The only dangerous activity was in the area of Wonju, on the far side of 
the Han River, a town on the eastern branch railway line from Seoul to Pusan. 
General Ridgway sent out strong 1st U.S. Cavalry Division reconnaissance 
patrols to contain the Wonju trouble while 8th Army patrols re-occupied the 
deserted ruins on the old walled city of Suwon, just south of Seoul. By the 
end of January strong U.N. reconnaissance forces had advanced in a limited 
offensive through a series of consolidated phase lines inside the elbow of the 
Han. Early in February probing American tanks were able to shell the outskirts 
of Seoul without resistance. 

The headquarters of the 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment in the 
Changhowon-ni area was at Haeng-Simchon, seven miles west of Chang- 
howon-ni itself. In the front line the Australians had the left forward position 
with the Argylls right forward and the 6th R.O.K. Division on the right flank 
of the Brigade. The battalion spent twenty-eight horrible days in this area, 
covering a front of 3,500 yards with five companies (one company of Middle- 
sex was attached to the Australians). It was the bitterest and most nerve- 
racking period of the Korean War, so far as Australian troops were con- 
cerned. The static role, combined with the large front to be covered and the 
heavy patrol programme to be maintained, brought greater strain on all ranks 
than at any other time during the mobile war. The weather was bitterly cold, 
with temperatures well below freezing. Out on the hills it was cruel. In 
neighbouring units men were found frozen to death at their posts. Others had 
to be lifted from their foxholes and thawed out after a night on duty. After 
riding in a jeep passengers sometimes fell down when they tried to walk. 
Warm water, tipped out of a jug, froze before it reached the ground. Men 
who had not already shaved woke in the mornings with inch-long icicles over 
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their lips. Men on patrol came back with “burns” and “blisters” from contact 
with the steel of their weapons. Colonel Ferguson allowed the men to take 
Korean braziers into their weapon pits, provided they did not show a light. 
He sent back one section at a time to the nearest village to warm up in the 
heated Korean houses, “Frostbite Ridge” really earned its unprintable vivid 
description in the battalion vocabulary. 

“T’ve seen soldiers crying bitterly because of the cold,” wrote Melbourne Sun 
correspondent Harry Gordon at this time. “The Australians, many of whom 
had never seen snow before, are taking the sub-zero temperatures like veterans.” 
Nevertheless, battalion cold-weather casualties for a while averaged twelve a 
day and the men were glad when they were able to move for a while from 
their weapon pits into Korean villages where they rigged up 44-gallon drums 
for hot baths. Besides causing trench feet and general discomfort, the cold 
weather brought the problem of snow glare. The men minimized this by 
rubbing charcoal below their eyes and repeatedly looking away from the snow 
wastes to glance at dark objects. 

Under these rugged conditions the battalion laid 21} miles of telephone 
line, with two relay stations for use by patrolling companies clearing Inchon. 
The G.O.C. of the 6th R.O.K. Division was so impressed by the Australian 
liaison patrol activities that he called at Lieutenant-Colonel Ferguson’s head- 
quarters and presented the battalion with a bullock—on the hoof. Colonel 
Ferguson gave the bullock to “D” Company, whose men bore the brunt of 
this patrol activity. 

For the first half of January there was little evidence of enemy activity 
along the entire front. “A” and “B” companies patrolled to a depth of 6,000 
yards without making contact, and without opposition the 24th Reconnaissance 
Company of the 24th U.S. Infantry Division reached Yoju, on the Han River 
about 12 miles north-east of Changhowon-ni. North-west of Changhowon-ni, 
Lieutenant J. H. Young took No. 6 Platoon, “B” Company, within 600 yards 
of Ichon without incident. The following day a platoon from “C” Company 
took up positions west of Ichon. During the afternoon Royal Navy aircraft 
bombed the town and accidentally strafed “C” Company, but without causing 
any Australian casualties. On 16 January, Lieutenant J. M. Church took an 
“A” Company platoon into Ichon without opposition and met members of the 
sth Regiment, 24th U.S. Infantry Division, who remained for the night and 
reported the town clear of enemy. 

That night Corporal Everleigh, commanding an outpost section about 400 
yards north-west of Ichon, sighted between forty and fifty of the enemy ap- ° 
proaching in single file along the Seoul-Ichon road. Heavy mist made visibility 
bad and the section waited until several of the enemy had passed before opening 
fire. Although taken by surprise, the Chinese did not panic but quickly re- 
turned the Australians’ fire before withdrawing behind the crest of a hill. Two 
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of the enemy managed to get behind the outpost but were noticed in time. 
Estimated enemy casualties were twenty killed without loss to the Australian 
outpost which withdrew to rejoin its platoon. Next day Lieutenant Church’s 
men rejoined the unit lines at Haeng-Simchon, after a march of eleven miles. 
A jeep sent to arrange transport to pick up the marching troops overturned 
on the icy surface of the road. 

During the next few days battalion patrols systematically combed the 
features surrounding Ichon and Captain J. W. Callander established a “C” 
Company base north-west of the town in the vicinity of “A” Company’s section 
action of two nights before. Local villagers stated that the main Chinese centres 
were now three or four miles north and north-west of Ichon. During this period 
77 Squadron Mustangs and American Shooting Stars napalmed and machine- 
gunned enemy-occupied villages north-west of Ichon. Two nights later the 
enemy attacked “A” Company’s positions, killed a lance-corporal and forced 
the company to retire to prepared positions about 5,000 yards south of the town. 
Here, the Australians ambushed a big party of advancing Chinese and forced 
them to retire, taking their dead and wounded with them. 

When “A” Company took over the advanced Ichon positions on 20 January, 
Lieutenant Angus McDonald and four men from No. 1 platoon were detailed 
for a reconnaissance patrol to discover the enemy strength in the foothills and 
villages across the wide valley north of the town. The 1st U.S. Cavalry Division 
was preparing to move forward to Line A of a planned “limited offensive” 
towards Seoul and the Americans were anxious to learn all they could about 
the immediate 9th Corps front. Local information was that the Chinese held 
the northern hills in force. The Australian patrol’s task was to cross the valley, 
discover as far as possible the enemy's position and strength and report back 
by first light. 

Snow lay thick on the ground when the patrol moved down the road from 
Ichon and out on to the valley floor just after 6 o’clock on a cold, dark, 
winter evening. After a cautious beginning, the patrol pushed rapidly across 
the floor of the valley and climbed into the enemy-held hills. Just after midnight 
the Australians reconnoitred a village extending across a main road and found 
the place wired for defence, but apparently unoccupied. Air attacks had badly 
damaged the road. Looking back across the valley members of the patrol could 
see tracer above “A” Company’s positions at Ichon. This was the attack which 
caused casualties and forced the company back to prepared positions south of 
Ichon. On its way back the patrol soon discovered why the northern hills were 
apparently deserted. The Chinese had crossed the valley and attacked the Aus- 
tralian positions. 

“As we hit the main road below our platoon position we saw a patrol 
about forty strong,” wrote the second-in-command, Corporal Lawrence Buck- 
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land of Sydney, later.* “I thought it was some of our boys checking their 
front line but Mac, who was leading, said it was the enemy. We about turned 
and beat a hasty retreat. A nice situation—we five strong with frozen weapons 
and with forty enemy between us and home. We darted off along a side track 
and waited, but the patrol seemed to have missed us. 

“We circled and headed back in the general direction of our company posi- 
tion. We came to a hut about 500 yards from where our company had been. 
Believing them to be still there and knowing that they had been attacked, we 
decided to wait till first light before moving in front of a trigger-happy company. 
Moving into the hut we collared the Korean and all sat down. Half an hour 
later we heard voices right outside the hut, and when it was kicked open we 
saw a circle of sub-machine guns about five yards away. We dashed out but 
they were all around us. Mac told us to surrender as we didn’t have a chance. 
The circle of the forty was no bigger than a decent ‘swy’ game and we were 
in the centre. They had been led in by a South Korean—how, we didn’t know. 
We were prisoners and expected to live about half an hour at the most.” 

Three weeks later, the Chinese released Lieutenant McDonald, Corporal 
Buckland and Private E. G. Light, of Cairns, with about fifty other American, 
British and South Korean prisoners of war. The released Australians said that 
on the night of their capture the Chinese marched them to what appeared to 
be a brigade headquarters where they were told they were friends because 
they had laid down their arms. The interpreter added, however, that as friends 
they would answer all questions. On the other hand, if they refused to answer 
questions they would be considered enemies and be shot. Lieutenant McDonald, 
Corporal Buckland and Private Light were then separated from the others 
and shifted further back to divisional headquarters. 

After five days’ fruitless questioning, during which Lieutenant McDonald 
was kept in a trench five feet long and two feet wide, the Chinese sent the 
three Australians further north to Kapyong to learn the “truth”. There they 
joined thirty or more Americans and attended Communist propaganda lectures 
and classes morning and afternoon. On 7 February they began a long march 
back towards the front lines, where they were turned loose in no-man’s land 
to make their own way back as best they could. 

“This period was the worst we encountered,” wrote Corporal Buckland. 
“Here we were between the Chinese and the U.N. lines. We were unarmed, 
with two or three miles to travel, and if either side spotted us they would 
undoubtedly fire before asking questions. We came upon two huts and decided * 
to stop in them until about 0400 hours to enable us to approach our own lines 
in daylight. However, the ‘arty’ shelling was coming closer, so we decided 
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to move. We were forty-eight strong at this stage—too many to be seen approach- 
ing any position without warning. 

“Mac decided that he, the American sergeant and I should go forward and 
the remainder follow at five-minute intervals. Mac kept watch to the right, 
the Yank on the road ahead, while I was supposed to watch the features on the 
left. I looked everywhere. Suddenly, not ten yards off in front of us, we heard 
a click and ‘Halt! Password?’ We shouted, ‘Don’t shoot, we’re Aussie and Yank 
prisoners.’ Again came the command: ‘Password?” ‘Hell!’ we called frantically. 
‘We've been prisoners. We don’t know the password!’ An American infantry- 
man came out to inspect us and was soon satisfied about our identity. Then we 
told him about the others coming behind and he rang back to his unit and 
soon trucks came up and transported us back to safety and a meal of flapjacks 
and maple syrup.” 

On 22 January, Observation Post officers from the 16th Field Regiment 
of the Royal New Zealand Artillery joined the Australian battalion. The regi- 
ment, commanded in the field by Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Moodie, had just 
joined the British Commonwealth Brigade. Many of the Kiwi volunteers had 
seen combat service in World War II, some as artillerymen of the 2nd N.Z.EF. 
in the Middle East and Italy. Major B. W. Hunt was New Zealand liaison 
officer at the Australian battalion headquarters, with Captains H. Honnor and 
J. G. T. MacLanachan as company O.P.O’s. The regiment’s 163rd battery sup- 
ported the battalion. The spirit of Anzac was never stronger than the good 
feeling which existed throughout the gruelling mobile war between the New 
Zealand artillerymen and the men of the 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian Regi- 
ment. 

At their training area near Pusan the New Zealanders had already suffered 
their first casualties and learned something of the behind-the-lines dangers of 
this peculiar war. One dark night, soon after their arrival, guerrillas ambushed 
a jeep carrying a battery sergeant-major and his driver. These guerrillas first 
tied their captives’ hands behind their backs, clubbed them on the chest, bay- 
oneted them in the stomach and shot them in the throat. The murderers then 
stripped the sergeant-major and dragged him to a hilltop where one of them 
cut off his hand to remove his wrist watch. A trail of bloodstains showed later 
searchers where the dying man had crawled into a nearby hamlet and knocked 
vainly on door after door in search of shelter. His friends finally found him 
dead in a haystack. 

On 25 January, the 8th Army began’ a cautious, probing advance within 
the elbow of the Han River. On the oth Corps front, where the British Com- 
monwealth Brigade had its sector, the 1st U.S. Cavalry Division and the Greek 
Expeditionary Force were in the lead. The object of this “limited offensive” was 
to locate and destroy the enemy south and west of the Han River by moving 
on a wide front through a succession of phase lines, A to E. Line A was about 
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a mile north of Ichon and Line E 16 or 17 miles north of the Yoju-Ichon-Kum- 
nyangjangni-Suwon front. 

Generally speaking the advance was made against only light opposition. 
With the spring thaw melting the ice on the Han River the Chinese were appar- 
ently reluctant to commit large numbers of troops south or west of the river. 
On their winter southward drive the Communists had been able to swarm 
over the frozen rivers because they had no heavy equipment to hamper them. 
With the thaw they would have to use the fords or bridges, making themselves 
vulnerable to United Nations’ air power. Here and there, however, the Chinese 
resisted determinedly and the Greeks had a particularly stiff fight at Hill 381, 
north-west of Ichon. 

The Greek Expeditionary Force which arrived in Korea on 8 December was 
an ordinary battalion out of a Greek brigade, but the officers were specially 
selected for their knowledge of English. Originally, the Greek Government 
intended to send a whole brigade but, at that time, the war seemed nearly over 
and to save expense the complement was cut down to about 1,000 men. They 
were trained soldiers and rugged anti-Communist fighters inured to mountain 
campaigning by the post-war Communist troubles in their homeland. They 
made a great impression on the American cavalrymen, especially in the battle 
for Hill 381, west of Ichon, in the January advance towards Seoul. The Aus- 
tralians already knew their worth from World War II and met them again 
just before this action. 

The defence of Hill 381 was the Greek battalion’s first big action in Korea. 
About 3,000 Chinese, supported by mortars, made a night attack against the 
Greeks who were dug in on the slopes of the hill. The Chinese reached the 
top three times and three times the Greeks drove them off with bayonets, knives, 
gun butts and fists. At dawn the snowy slopes were streaked with blood where 
the enemy had dragged off their many dead. The hill was a key point in the 
sector and its loss would have exposed the fanking Americans to the danger of 
encirclement. 

This time the Americans made no attempt to “barrel” through. They ad- 
vanced methodically on a wide front in carefully set stages through a series of 
pre-determined phase lines. Every care was taken not to by-pass large enemy 
forces. The troops made sure of one position before advancing to the next 
and spread out into the hills away from the roads. Supported by air and artil- 
lery cover the infantry settled down to the slow business of driving the enemy 
from the ridges and mountain tops with mortars, grenades, rifles and bayonets. 

The enemy’s answer, when the comparatively few troops inside the bend . 
of the Han had failed to stop the American advance, was to stage a diversion 
on the east side of the river. At first they began a southerly move from Wonju, 
which could have been an attempt to cut communications between Pusan and 
the United Nations’ Suwon-Ichon-Yoju base line below Seoul. General Ridg- 
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way countered by using elements of his gth Corps, including the British Com- 
monwealth Brigade, to move north-east from Yoju. The Chinese then swung 
‘westward in an attempt to cut across this drive. 

While the American “limited offensive” was in progress the British Com- 
monwealth Brigade was in corps reserve in and around Changhowon-ni. 
‘The weather had turned fine and warm and the Australians made themselves 
comfortable in villages near the township, washing their clothes, enjoying hot 
baths, maintaining their weapons and vehicles and resting. “D” Company, 
under Major R. A. Gordon, was detailed for guard duties at 9th Corps H.Q., 
30 miles behind the lines, a position which earned them the title “Palace 
Guards”. 

On 4 February the British Brigade moved to Yoju, an important Han River 
crossing. The Australians and the Argylls were located in the town itself, with 
the Middlesex midway between Changhowon-ni and Yoju. This move was 
made because of a threatened Chinese offensive which did not immediately 
materialize. The Brigade dug defensive positions and jeep patrols thoroughly 
reconnoitred the whole area but made no contact with the enemy. A cold snap 
brought renewed winter conditions and more snow. The icy roads made travel 
dangerous and a patrolling “A” Company jeep skidded and overturned, injur- 
ing one occupant. The gth Corps Commander (Major-General Moore) saw the 
accident from his helicopter, flew to the nearest R.A.P. and returned almost 
immediately with an M.O. 

Meanwhile the 23rd Infantry Regiment of the and U.S. Division and a French 
battalion under Major-General Montclar were established at Chipyong-ni, 22 
miles north-east of Yoju and on the eastern side of the Han River. The Aus- 
tralians maintained regular contact patrols between Yoju and Chipyong-ni 
without making serious contact with the enemy. Patrol reports from north and 
east of Chipyong-ni, however, reported much enemy activity. Thick ice still 
made the river an easy highway and attempts to crack this natural bridge with 
25-pounder shells failed. For U.N. use American engineers constructed a pon- 
toon bridge alongside the existing ford. 

By 14 February Chinese concentrations developed into a serious threat to 
communications between Yoju and Chipyong-ni. To keep this road open the 
Middlesex took the lead in an advance from Yoju to Chipyong-ni. “A” Com- 
pany took the centre while “C” and “D” companies swept the hills on either 
side. About two hours after the start the Middlesex advance platoon saw the 
enemy digging in on a ridge overlooking the track. By nightfall “A” Company 
had cleared this ridge, which was about goo yards long with villages on the 
slopes and surrounded by open paddy fields. The flank companies moved in 
to consolidate the new position and stand-to was ordered ready to meet the 
inevitable counter-attack. 

This came in the dark, freezing pre-dawn hours and overran “A” Com- 
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pany when its ammunition was exhausted. The men fought their way through 
in hand-to-hand combat and linked up with the other two companies which 
had held their ground. Next morning the Middlesex were still triumphantly 
on the ridge, ready to hand over the advance to the Australians who had 
deployed on high ground west of the road on the left rear of the Middlesex 
at Toksan-ni, four miles north-east of Yoju. The Argylls were in reserve and 
the 2nd Battalion of Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry was due to 
join the Brigade. 

Meanwhile the Chinese move across from the Wonju area had cut off the 
23rd Infantry Regiment and the French battalion at Chipyong-ni. At Yoju, 
when the British Commonwealth Brigade moved out, the 1st U.S. Cavalry 
Division went into reserve. When the news came through of the Americans 
and French caught in Chipyong-ni Colonel Crombez, C.O. of the 5th Cavalry 
Regiment, organized one of his companies, plus “D” Company of the 6th 
Tank Battalion and two platoons from “A” Company of the 7oth Tank Bat- 
talion, into a rescue task force. The twenty tanks in this force were painted 
to look like tigers. 

With Colonel Crombez riding one of the leading tanks, this force moved 
rapidly up the Yoju-Koksuri-Chipyong-ni road late in the afternoon of 15 
February, well to the left of the British Commonwealth Brigade, busy clearing 
the right flank. Despite heavy Chinese opposition with rocket launchers and 
mortars the tanks got through and within an hour had made contact with 
the 23rd Infantry Regiment and their French allies, The Crombez Task 
Force arrived just as the enemy were launching a strong attack against the 
encircled units, Joining in the counter-attack Colonel Crombez’s “Tiger” tanks 
smashed the enemy formations and forced the Chinese into a hasty retreat. 
The tanks remained at Chipyong-ni overnight and returned to Yoju next 
morning through a snowstorm but without further opposition. . 

Along the right flank, however, the Australians on 15 February collected 
all the trouble the Crombez Force missed. With “B” and “C” companies on the 
flanks the battalion soon after daybreak began to push up the eastern road to 
Chipyong-ni. The flanking companies found the going rough as they slithered 
down snow slopes and clambered up steep hills. The advance soon came 
under heavy fire from mortars and machine guns located on high features west 
of the road. Lieutenant-Colonel Ferguson ordered “B” Company into the attack 
to dislodge the enemy. As the company fanned out in the paddy fields leading 
up to the enemy-held positions machine-gun bullets began to kick up the snow 
and mortar bombs exploded among the widely-spaced Australians, causing 
casualties and sending the company to cover. 

With No. 6 Platoon, “B” Company, at the time was Wing Commander M. 
Kater, M.C., 77 Squadron’s medical officer, who used to spend “leave periods” 
with the battalion. He attended to Pte K. Bowden, who was badly wounded 
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in the head, on the spot and Bowden’s remarkable recovery was undoubtedly 
due to the wing commander’s presence, which was a great morale lift through- 
out the attack. 

The battalion called up air strikes, artillery cover and mortar fire, but when 
“A” Company took up the advance from another direction enemy fire from 
the right, front and centre was as concentrated as before. By nightfall “A” 
Company had pushed three-quarters of the way up the main enemy hill 
position but heavy fire there pinned down the Australians on the snow-covered 
slopes. The company withdrew under cover of darkness, having lost three 
killed and nine wounded. In the day’s fighting, “B” Company had lost four 
wounded and “D” Company, which came under brief sniper attack, lost one 
wounded. During the day American jet fighters and Mustangs repeatedly shot 
up the enemy-held ridges but failed to locate the machine-gun and mortar 
positions, Aircraft bombed the enemy front during the night, guided in by 
radar, but the Chinese were still lively and aggressive next day. During the 
night “B” Company easily dispersed an enemy patrol of about twenty Chinese. 

Next morning a rising wind drove heavy snow across the battlefront and 
Brigade H.Q. cancelled the attack on the high ground because of reported big 
enemy concentrations on the east of the main supply road. Throughout the 
day sporadic enemy mortar fire fell on the battalion area and casualties were 
one killed and two wounded, including Captain J. W. Callander, in command 
of “C” Company, who was on a reconnaissance patrol. Next day the battalion 
occupied all the high ground without opposition. They discovered that the 
enemy had hastily abandoned their positions during the night, leaving food 
and weapons behind. The Middlesex on the left of the Australians and the 
Argylls on the right had also advanced and occupied hill features without 
opposition. Before retreating the Chinese released about thirty American pri- 
soners, members of “L” Company, oth Infantry Regiment and the 2nd Recon- 
naissance Company, which had been ambushed and severely cut about on the 
Yoju-Chipyong-ni road four days before. 

On 19 February, the 2nd Battalion, Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light In- 
fantry, joined the Brigade. This meant that Brigadier Coad, who had returned 
from leave, could now alternately use two battalions forward and two in 
reserve, At Sogu-ri, seven miles north-east of Yoju, the Canadians passed through 
the Australian battalion, which went into brigade reserve. Meanwhile, through 
a heavy snowstorm and over icy roads, the 1st U.S. Cavalry Division had moyed 
up from Yoju to Chipyong-ni to establish a new forward line running from 
just north of Chipyong-ni westward to the Han, where it linked up with Line 
E of the American advance west of the river. 

On 20 February, the 9th Corps (consisting of the rst U.S. Cavalry Division, 
the 24th U.S. Infantry Division, the rst U.S. Marine Division, the 6th R.O.K. 
Division and the 27th British Commonwealth Brigade) was assigned the task 
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of trapping a large force of North Koreans reported to be moving south-east 
of Wonju. The general advance was to be made through mountainous country, 
away from main roads and without vehicles. This meant the use of Korean 
porters and 150 were allotted to each battalion. The troops were able to advance 
with only their weapons and immediately essential gear. Once they had secured 
their objective the porters brought up bedding, extra rations, ammunition and 
other necessities. In short, after two disastrous experiences of “barrelling” for- 
ward along main highways, the U.N. forces were now ready to meet the 
Chinese and North Koreans on their-own terms. 

“Mountain goats” the Australians christened themselves as they took to 
the hills with their “Everest packs”. The catch about porters was that the men 
going into action had to carry weapons, radios, telephones, cables, sufficient 
ammunition, and trenching tools as well as their personal gear. “We're human 
camels—without the humps,” an Australian told United Press war correspon- 
dent Peter Webb. This man, who said he was 43, had a full infantryman’s 
pack on his back, several bandoliers of ammunition over his shoulders, two 
billycans on his belt, a box of American C rations in one hand and his rifle in 
the other. He stood on a high ridge looking down hundreds of feet below, into 
the mist-filled valleys, where battalion transport inched forward with vital 
supplies which porters later manhauled into the hills, 

The original plan was for the roth Corps and the gth Corps to envelop the 
enemy from west and east simultaneously, but heavy rain disrupted schedules 
and turned the main supply routes into churned-up bog. The Han River rose 
steadily, swept away crossings and made fords dangerous. At Yoju the pontoon 
bridge broke loose at the western end and swung downstream. Meanwhile the 
Australians and Canadians, out on the right flank of oth Corps, were meeting 
suff opposition at Hill 614, east of Chipyong-ni, which held up the Brigade 
advance four days. This 2,000-foot hill dominated the surrounding countryside 
in tortuous and rugged terrain where the snow still lay thick in sheltered hollows 
and the razor-backed ridges were slippery with rain. 

Early on the morning of 24'February, 6 Platoon, “B” Company attempted 
to capture Hill 614 by a frontal assault, under the command of Lieutenant J. H. 
Young. The ridge running up to the enemy positions was so steep and narrow 
that no more than one section could move forward at a time. On the last lap 
mortar and small arms fire swept the platoon from the ridge, killing one and 
wounding six. An American helicopter evacuated the seriously wounded. Mean- 
while concentrated artillery and mortar fire, following air strikes, failed to dis- 
lodge the Chinese from Hill 614. Corporal Silk, leading a “B” Company section, 
reached within grenade range of the Chinese positions but there was no cover 
on the steep and narrow approach. Heavy fire compelled the section to withdraw 
after losing one man killed and two wounded. The slope was so steep that 
stretcher bearers had to slide the wounded off the ridge. 
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The next day, two days after the initial assault, the battalion called up a 
terrific barrage of napalm, artillery and mortar fire on Hill 614. Following this 
Lieutenant J. C. Ward, M.C., led 12 Platoon, “D” Company in what Brigadier 
Coad later described as “an excellent job perfectly executed”. The approaches 
to Hill 614 were so narrow that the platoon could advance only on a one-man 
front, wriggling like snakes through waist-high scrub. To dislodge them the 
Chinese rolled grenades down the sleep slopes. Finally section commander 
Corporal Len Opie, with Privates Hughes and Thorburn, charged among the 
Chinese weapon pits and dug-outs. 

“It was like fighting the Nips in the islands,” said Private Hughes. “Every- 
thing started to happen at once. A Chink threw three grenades and Len Opie 
threw one back at him. Then a Chinese appeared out of the ground behind me, 
but Lance-Corporal Charlie Thorburn ran him through as he was taking aim. 
Opie snatched up a blood-stained carbine from a Chinese he had killed and 
used that. As fast as his gun ran out of ammunition he picked up another 
weapon. Then, looking down from the peak, we saw a cluster of Chinese on a 
knoll near by. With me shooting my Bren from the hip we went after them. 
Suddenly I heard Len yell out, ‘Grenade! Grenade!’ A grenade landed near me 
and stunned me, but five minutes later I’d recovered sufficiently to join the others 
in finishing off the job.” 

After this successful assault “B” Company consolidated the hardly-won Hill 
614 while Lieutenant Ward’s platoon rejoined “D” Company. During the night 
enemy mortars plastered the slopes without causing any casualties and bat- 
talion outposts dispersed an enemy patrol without loss to themselves. 

The Canadians and the Australian battalion’s “C” Company then took 
neighbouring heights against comparatively light opposition. “C” Company 
discovered that the Chinese had hurriedly vacated their positions, leaving gren- 
ades, weapons, ammunition and food in their weapon pits. On 2 March the 
Argylls and the Middlesex moved through to the “sharp end” leaving the Can- 
adians and the Australians in brigade reserve. Behind the advance American 
engineers were busy with road and bridge repairs. Warmer weather and a gen- 
eral thaw had temporarily made the main supply route impassable and some 
American forward units were reduced to two meals a day and had to rely on 
air drops for ammunition. 

On 7 March the Australians and Canadians once again took the lead. Their 
objective was to cut the main supply route to Chunchon, a Chinese-held South 
Korean town just below the 38th parallel. To do so they had to capture high 
ground which dominated this road from the north. At first light “A” Company 
crossed the road, but enemy machine guns and mortars pinned them down when 
they were about a third of the way up a steep spur leading to Hill 410. “D” 
Company advanced up a parallel ridge under covering fire from “B” Company, 
plus American mortars and New Zealand artillery. The approaches to Hill 410 
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were so exposed and fireswept that “D” Company took four hours to reach the 
top of its ridge from where Bren gunners could give effective cover to “A” 
Company. 

“The sentry awakened me at 0300 hours,” wrote Lieutenant A. G. Keys, 
describing the attack. “It was piercingly cold and there was subdued move- 
ment throughout the company area, interspersed with an occasional muffled 
oath as frozen fingers struggled painfully with the task of packing kits 
and preparing for the long day ahead. Light from the pale stars reflected on 
the snow, assisted somewhat the preparations that were under way, for today 
we had an attack on our hands. 

“The afternoon before we had clambered up to our hillside assembly area in 
preparation for the attack the following day. This in itself had been no small 
task. The hill was steep, one of the many shaggy spine-like ridges that criss- 
crossed this unbelievably inhospitable area of Korea. Snow covered the ground, 
making our ascent more difficult. With the aid of stunted scrub growth you 
might pull yourself upward for two or three paces only to slip back as your foot 
struck an icy patch. We had arrived tired and cold but with our numbers com- 
plete and our spirits high. 

“A? Company had moved well forward the night before and was to attack 
Bald Knob, a dominant feature on the opposing line of hills at first light. Our 
company, Don, was to move up parallel with them towards an objective known 
as Pine Hill. The remaining companies were to wait in reserve until the battle 
developed. At last all was ready. Platoon commanders reported ready to move 
and slowly in the gathering light of early dawn, ‘D’ Company snaked its way 
from the assembly area to begin the strenuous approach march. 

“We reached the edge of the first steep drop in the valley. There was a halt 
in front, then an urgent report from the advance section leader. His two point 
scouts, moving forward down the almost perpendicular hillside, had lost their 
footing and had vanished rapidly into the darkness of the valley below. We 
did the only thing that was possible in the circumstances, waited for them to 
land. A flurry was followed by some cursing and then the report came from the 
depths below, ‘All O.K.’ The descent, though slippery and steep, was smooth 
going and the landing at the bottom was clear of obstacles. 

“To control the company on arrival at the bottom, I had followed immedi- 
ately behind the forward section. As we waited in an open space at the head of 
the valley, the progress of the descent provided us with no entertainment. An 
almost carnival spirit gripped the company and several loud coo-ees echoed in 
the chilled Korean morning as the troops made their swift descent. Not good for 
security certainly, but grand for morale, And, as ‘A’ Company ahead of us was 
already committed in its attack, the need for security on our part was consider- 
ably reduced. Speed now became the vital factor. We collected ourselves and 
oar bits and pieces as soon as the descent had been completed, and found ahead 
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of us a smooth track and a gradual descent following the slope of the valley that 
cut into our hillside. 

“Tt was now daylight and we moved rapidly forward toward our allotted 
task. We were able to obtain scattered fragments of information concerning ‘A’ 
Company’s attack. The opposition was heavier than expected. ‘A’ Company 
was pinned on the razor-back ridge leading to the planned objective and under 
fierce enemy mortar and small arms fire. Casualties were already heavy. For 
Don Company to attack Pine Ridge with Bald Knob still occupied in strength 
by the enemy would have been suicide. We knew what the C.O’s orders would 
be even before we received them. Two companies would now be necessary 
to capture Bald Knob, and we must move to the assistance of ‘A’ Company. 

“As we reached the mouth of the valley down which we had moved, we 
came under sporadic enemy small arms fire and, more ominous, the whine 
and crump of mortars. A wide valley of paddy fields separated us from the 
enemy on Bald Knob. Two main ridges ran to the summit of this feature. ‘A’ 
Company was pinned down on the right-hand ridge with its air recognition 
panel on the ground to indicate its forward elements. We made contact with 
the O.C. of ‘A’ Company. He stressed the need for speedy action. 

“Our plan was simple. After a brief reconnaissance the orders were: Attack 
with one platoon forward up the left-hand ridge of Bald Knob. This would re- 
lieve the pressure on ‘A’ Company and, at the same time, open the way for a 
concerted effort by the two companies to capture the objective. The enemy was 
well aware of our intentions. Hostile fire from small arms and mortar increased. 
To move quickly was the essential need. No. 11 Platoon led, followed by Com- 
pany H.Q. with 12 Platoon left and 10 Platoon right. 

“We lost no time. No. 11 Platoon moved out from the small creek which 
had given us momentary protection. With one section forward in extended line 
the platoon commenced its move across the dangerous open space. ‘D’ Company 
had already suffered casualties but 11 Platoon was fortunate in this stage of its 
advance and crossed the open space without further losses, Supporting fire from 
our artillery and mortars had all this time been plastering the ridge line up 
which our attack was to be made. This fire lifted and moved up along the ridge 
as the leading platoon approached. To move close in behind supporting fire in 
this manner was the key to successful support and No. 11 Platoon used it to 
the fullest advantage on this occasion. 

“Immediately 11 Platoon had consolidated on the lower end of the ridge the 
rest of the company moved off, suffering several casualties crossing the open. 
No. 12 Platoon runner, moving with Company H.Q., was wounded and died 
before he could be taken back for better attention. Two other lads were hit by 
rifle fire but were able to make their own way back to the R.A.P. At last we were 
across the clearing. Meanwhile 11 Platoon was moving cautiously up the ridge 
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and we followed, hand over hand, up the precipitous ridge line towards the 
round bare knob above. 

“Enemy opposition increased as we inched our way upward. Time and 
again we hugged the earth as small arms fire cracked over our heads, We 
watched fascinated as bullets shattered the bushes a few feet from our heads. 
Two American lads were with Company H.Q. to pass orders for the mortars 
which we had in support. Half-way up the ridge both were wounded and a 
bullet snapped off their radio aerial. By this time we were too close to the objec- 
tive to risk direct support from the mortars. As we clambered on, the exertion 
made us sweat profusely, despite the snow, and the dirt of the steep hillside clung 
to our damp clothing. Thirst tickled our throats and our empty stomachs yearned 
for food. Considering the amount of enemy small arms fire and mortar shelling, 
our casualties up to then were extremely light—one dead and several wounded. 

“Meanwhile, 11 Platoon had moved to a position from which it could strike. 
Then occurred one of those unlucky incidents which afflict all armies in the 
field. A phosphorus bomb intended for the enemy, dropped short and landed 
only a yard or two from the platoon commander (Lieutenant R. Battersby), 
spraying him and members of his platoon with burning phosphorus. Fortun- 
ately, he had rolled just as the bomb landed and escaped with minor burns 
on his hands. Showing great calm he rallied his forces and reported himself 
ready to proceed with the attack. 

“No. 11 Platoon moved into the attack with supporting fire from No. 12 
and No. 10 platoons on the left and right, while ‘A’ Company edged forward as 
best it could from its exposed position. After a brief sharp struggle No. 11 
Platoon overcame the demoralized enemy. Three were bayoneted and several 
others shot as they made a last desperate bid to escape over the hilltop. Consoli- 
dation was proceeding rapidly when fate again dealt a cruel blow. A wandering 
shell, its origin never fully explained, landed in the midst of 10 Platoon. It may 
have been a drop short from some of our own artillery, or a mortar bomb off 
course, or a fluke enemy shell, but there it was to cloud a triumphant day with 
the knowledge that three of 10 Platoon were killed and three wounded at the 
very moment of our company’s success.” 

During the afternoon the battle was fought in heavy snow which reduced 
visibility and made the evacuation of the wounded even more difficult than it 
had been before. The Chinese kept the exposed roadway under fire. Conse- 
quently the stretcher bearers had to carry wounded men out by a long route 
over rough terrain. The M.O., Captain D, D. Beard, was up with the troops and 
tended casualties in a valley directly below the disputed hill. Casualties were 
heavy. During the day “A” Company lost seven killed and 14 wounded while 
“D” Company lost four killed and ten wounded. Other casualties were one 
killed and two wounded. 

Next day “B” Company moved through “A” and “D” companies and reached 
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the crest of the hill without opposition. The enemy had abandoned the position 
during the night, leaving behind mortars, mortar ammunition and piles of 
hand grenades, a quantity of Russian-made small arms ammunition and a few 
enemy dead. Battalion officers estimated that the Australians killed about fifty 
but, as usual, the Chinese removed most of their dead. The ridge was deeply 
entrenched, with pine branches camouflaging the bunkers and weapon pits. The 
Canadians had also secured their objective. The Argylls and Middlesex then 
passed through the Dominion troops and made further advances, for a hill or 
two, without opposition. Local Koreans assured the U.N. troops that the Chinese 
had withdrawn to an area three miles north. 

On 11 March the whole Brigade launched a simultaneous attack on high 
country south of Yangdogwon-ni, a town on the road to Honchon. The enemy 
line, at this stage, extended from the mountainous area south of Honchon, where 
the British Commonwealth Brigade was engaged, west to the Pukhan River, 
which joined the Han just east of Seoul, then along the Han itself westward 
through Seoul to the sea. The Australians were the only troops who had to fight 
to gain their objectives. The Argylls, the Middlesex and the Canadians each 
advanced without having to fire a shot. But, owing to a hitch, the 6th R.O.K. 
Division on the Australian flank failed to cross a road and left “A” Company 
exposed to heavy mortar and rifle fire, which killed two men and wounded 
seven. The wounded included Major B. S. O’Dowd, the company commander, 
and Lieutenant J. M. Church, who led a platoon attack against the stubbornly 
defended village of Chisan. “C” Company lost seven wounded and the support 
company one wounded. American and New Zealand mortar and artillery fire 
eventually silenced the enemy mortars and next day “C” Company took the 
defended ridge without further opposition. 

The 7th Regiment of the rst U.S. Marine Division then established contact 
on the Commonwealth Brigade’s right flank, making the line secure. On the left 
the 1st U.S. Cavalry Division and the 24th U.S. Infantry Division completed the 
U.N. front which was by now virtually again in control of South Korea, The 
British Commonwealth Brigade went into corps reserve near Chipyong-ni on 
13 March, the day before American troops re-entered Seoul without serious 
opposition. The new rest area was a dry river bed surrounded by paddy fields. 
Here the whole Brigade, concentrated for the first time in six months, enjoyed 
ten days’ recreation leave, hot showers, films, football fixtures, concerts and 
rest. The Australians exchanged their American winter uniforms for Australian 
issue clothing and welcomed more than 100 reinforcements. Brigadier B. A. 
Burke, D.S.O., replaced Brigadier B. A. Coad, C.B.E., D.S.O., as Brigade Com- 
mander. Brigadier Coad, who was promoted major-general, returned to Eng- 
land prior to taking a command in Occupied Germany. 

On 25 March, the Commonwealth Brigade joined the 24th U.S. Infantry 
Division in the mountains of Toebo-ri, north of the Pukhan River about 15 
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miles below the 38th parallel and about 30 miles north-east of Seoul. For the 
next fortnight the Australians were always near the front in a rather uneventful 
general United Nations advance in force across the 38th parallel. The British and 
Australian troops were still in rough terrain, among mountains which reached 
4,000 feet, and they made the advance on foot, scrambling over slippery grass 
along high ridges, mopping up small pockets of Chinese here and there, help- 
ing to consolidate a new line which extended from the Imjin River, north of 
the old Australian positions at Uijongbu, along the parallel to the east coast. 

The 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian. Infantry Regiment, had now been in 
Korea for six months, During that time it had advanced as far north as Chongju, 
within striking distance of Manchuria, then back more than 200 miles well 
into the middle of South Korea and had now advanced again nearly 100 miles 
to the 38th parallel. During this backwards and forwards movement the bat- 
talion had been in action 165 days and lost more than 300 men killed, wounded 
and missing in the fighting, including the first commanding officer, Colonel 
Green. In the six months the personnel of the battalion had almost completely 
turned over with reinforcements and replacements from Australia and Japan. 
Battle-experienced N.C.O’s were at this time being regularly drafted back to 
Australia as instructors. 

On 5 April, “B” Company crossed the 38th parallel in rough mountainous 
country miles from any big town or main road. During the afternoon the com- 
pany saw small groups of enemy but mortar and artillery fire soon dispersed 
these groups. The Brigade was now moving in higher and rougher country 
than ever before. One company position was 3,000 fect above sea level. Brigade 
transport vehicles crawled like tiny beetles deep in the sharp-sided valleys, but 
porters had to manhandle all supplies to the forward troops. What would happen 
next was anyone’s guess. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
SUBSTITUTE FOR VICTORY 


Ik Tokyo, on 1x April, General MacArthur was eating his lunch when an 
aide handed him a note. It was a radio news flash of an announcement U.S. 
President Harry Truman had made from the White House at 1 a.m. (Washing- 
ton time) that day. “With deep regret,” the President said, “I have concluded 
that General of the Army Douglas MacArthur is unable to give his wholehearted 
support to the policies of the United States Government and of the United 
Nations in matters pertaining to his official duties. . . . It is fundamental . . . 
that military commanders must be governed by the policies and directives issued 
to them in the manner provided by our law and the Constitution.” The official 
despatch followed within half an hour. It stripped General MacArthur of his 
four commands—Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Forces in Korea; 
Supreme Commander for Allied Powers in Japan; Commander-in-Chief, Far 
East; and Commanding General U.S. Army, Far East. His successor was Lieu- 
tenant-General Matthew Ridgway, commander of the 8th Army in Korea. 
Lieutenant-General James Van Fleet was to take over field command in Korea. 
The U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff and the United Nations approved these changes. 

General MacArthur had not openly defied U.N. and U.S. political leadership 
in his actual conduct of the war in Korea. He waited for U.N. approval before 
crossing the 38th parallel into North Korea and meticulously avoided “inci- 
dents” under circumstances where he could have easily manufactured them. His 
pilots chafed under the spectacle of Russian-built MIG 15’s gaining 30,000 feet 
unchallenged from the Manchurian fighter base at Antung, seven miles across 
the Yalu River, and then sweeping down to attack U.N. planes with all the ad- 
vantage in height and position. “We can look over the river,” an American jet 
fighter complained to a Time correspondent, “and see em taking off. My God! 
that’s hard on morale. A fighter pilot loves to get a guy taking off.” But General 
MacArthur rigidly enforced the ban against extending the war across the Yalu. 

That MacArthur opposed official U.S. and U.N. policy in Korea was no 
secret. As a military commander he believed that the object of war was victory 
and, to him, there was no substitute for victory. He kept up a stream of announce- 
ments, interviews and other Press publicity complaining about the enemy’s 
“privileged sanctuary”, calling such limitations “an enormous handicap without 
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precedent in military history” and declaring that “never before has the patience 
of man been more sorely tried”. In March, when a MacArthur-directed U.N. 
offensive had once again cleared South Korea of Communist armies, he fore- 
stalled a possible Presidential bid for a negotiated peace by offering to meet the 
enemy commanders in the field, “The enemy must by now be painfully aware,” 
he threatened, “that a decision of the United Nations to depart from its tolerant 
effort to contain the war to the area of Korea, through expansion of our military 
operations to his coastal areas and interior bases would doom Red China to the 
risk of imminent military collapse.”: The threat misfired because neither then 
nor later did the United Nations or the United States give any indication of a 
desire to expand military operations beyond Korea. The Communists, on their 
part, were equally careful not to provoke retaliation by attacking the U.N. 
“privileged sanctuary” in Japan. 

“While no man in his right mind would advocate sending our ground forces 
into continental China,” General MacArthur told a joint session of Congress in 
Washington a week after his dismissal, “and such was never given a thought, 
the new situation did urgently demand a drastic revision of strategic planning 
if our political aim was to defeat this new enemy [Red China] as we had defeated 
the old. Apart from the military need, as I saw it, to neutralize the sanctuary 
protection given the enemy north of the Yalu, I felt that military necessity in 
the conduct of the war made necessary: (1) The intensification of our economic 
blockade against the China coast; (2) the imposition of a naval blockade against 
the China coast; (3) removal of restrictions on air reconnaissance of China’s 
coastal area and of Manchuria; (4) removal of restrictions on the forces of the 
Republic of China [Nationalist China] on Formosa, with logistical support to 
contribute to their effective operations against the Chinese mainland. 

“I called for reinforcements but was informed that reinforcements were not 
available. I made clear that if not permitted to destroy the enemy built-up bases 
north of the Yalu, if not permitted to utilize the friendly Chinese force of some 
600,000 men on Formosa, if not permitted to blockade the China coast to prevent 
the Chinese Reds from getting succour from without, and if there were to be 
no hope of major reinforcements, the position of command from the military 
standpoint forbade victory. We could hold in Korea by constant manoeuvre 
and at an approximate area where our supply line advantages were in balance 
with the supply line disadvantages of the enemy, but we could hope at best for 
only an indecisive campaign with its terrible and constant attrition upon our 
forces if the enemy utilized his full military potential. I have constantly called 
for the new political decisions essential to a solution. . . . Once war is forced . 
upon us, there is no alternative than to apply every available means to bring it 
to a swift end. War’s very object is victory.” 

General MacArthur reached Washington through wildly cheering crowds 
of approving Americans. Within twenty-four hours of his dismissal 1,700 tele- 
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grams reached the White House, three to one against his removal from com- 
mand. Senator McCarthy won widespread approval when he attacked President 
Truman, saying, “The son of a bitch ought to be impeached.” The excitement 
over, people began to consider the implications of General MacArthur's rejected 
policy. The President, the Secretary of State (Mr. Acheson), the Secretary for 
Defence (General George Marshall) and the chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (General Omar Bradley) made their position clear. “If the object of war 
is victory,” they said in effect, “the object of U.N. and U.S. policy is to prevent 
a little war blowing up into a big war.” When the shouting and the flag-waving 
had died down most people, in America and in the non-Communist world, 
agreed with President Truman, the United Nations and Winston Churchill, 
rather than with General MacArthur. 

“You may ask,” said President Truman, “why don’t we bomb Manchuria 
and China itself? Why don’t we assist the Chinese Nationalist troops to land 
on the mainland of China? ... What would suit the ambitions of the Kremlin 
better than for our military forces to be committed to a full-scale war with Red 
China? The Communist side must now choose its course of action. .. . They 
may take further action which will spread the conflict. They have that choice, 
and with it the awful responsibility for what may follow. ... We do not want 
to see the conflict in Korea extended. We are trying to prevent a world war— 
not to start one.” 

In short, President Truman endorsed Clemenceau’s well-known aphorism, 
“War is too serious a business to be left in the hands of generals.” From a 
limited and strictly military point of view General MacArthur was right. As 
the outcome has shown, there was no possibility of victory in Korea while the 
United Nations fought with one hand behind its back. There was considerable 
force too, in MacArthur’s argument that a lost war in Asia would make the 
fall of Europe inevitable. But a United Nations’ majority believed that, in Korea, 
the West could find a satisfactory substitute for victory that did not involve 
defeat—a negotiated peace. History will determine whether this sincerely 
sought-after substitute was adequate or whether General MacArthur was 
right. 

The real issue was much bigger than compromise or victory in Korea. Poli- 
tical leaders, many military men and most ordinary citizens favoured the senti- 
ment if not the exact phrasing of President Truman’s broadcast explanation 
of his reasons for dismissing General MacArthur. “In spite of our best efforts the 
Communists may spread the war,” the President said, “but it would be tragically 
wrong for us to take the initiative in extending it.” MacArthur’s reply was that 
by surrendering the initiative to the Communists the United States opened the 
way for Russia to pick and choose her battlefields with democracy. He argued 
that America should not restrict her military efforts to suit Russia’s convenience. 
He forgot that the direction of American and United Nations military efforts 
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might themselves have an important influence on the formulation of Russian 
policies for war or peace. 

Certainly, the upshot in Korea has shown that neither side was anxious to 
attempt a climb towards absolute victory at the risk of doing so over the corpse 
of an atomized world. With the atom bomb in the background, the question of 
peace or war had become much more potent for the whole world than ever 
before. No responsible statesman could allow this vital question to be decided 
on the military exigencies of what began as a “police action” in a small corner 
of Asia. Pro-MacArthur sentiment ignored the possibility that the Communists 
as well as the democracies had much to fear from a third world war and might 
therefore prefer peace to war, a small war to an atomic war. Communist writ- 
ings and actions had given the democracies plenty of excuse for believing that, 
under Russian leadership, Communists were patiently carrying out a long-term 
plan for ideological and military world conquest. Fortunately, men are seldom 
as ruthless and logical and singleminded as their ideologies. Atomic war, if it 
comes, is much more likely to arise from mutual fears, political blunders or 
unchecked military rashness than from the deliberate choice of evil-minded 
men. From this distance, it now looks as if a third world war arising out of Korea 
would have been a war that nobody wanted and everybody feared. 

In Britain, the Labour Government and the Conservative Opposition sup- 
ported President Truman’s action in dismissing General MacArthur. In Aus- 
tralia, the Prime Minister (Mr. Menzies) pledged full support for “whoever 
commands the United Nations forces in Korea”. The then Minister for External 
Affairs, Mr. (now Sir) Percy Spender, reiterated Australia’s three main objec- 
tives in Korea: (1) To resist aggression ; (2) to limit the area of hostilities to Korea 
itself; (3) to pursue every possible means of securing a peaceful settlement. 

“The Australian Government,” Mr. Spender said, “has taken immediate and 
frequent diplomatic action to counter any proposals, whether made officially by 
governments or unofficially by important spokesmen, including the United 
Nations Command, which contemplated the spreading of the area of conflict 
beyond Korea.” Government and Opposition spokesmen paid glowing tributes 
to General MacArthur “for his great comradeship with Australian forces and 
the magnificent part he played in delivering us from the scourge of Japanese 
aggression and the danger of threatened invasion”. 

The Australian troops in Korea heard the news of General MacArthur's dis- 
missal at Karim amidst rain and snow high in the central mountains just below 
the 38th parallel. Between the 24th U.S. Infantry Division and the rst U.S. 
Cavalry Division, the British Commonwealth Brigade was at the curve of a. 
UN. bulge pressing the enemy back into North Korea. This time, the U.N. 
forces had advanced slowly on a broad front. “Operation Rugged”, they called 
it as they advanced from ridge-top to ridge-top, ignoring the temptation to make 
spectacular but insecure gains by “barrelling” up the roads along the deep val- 
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leys. The Americans and their allies had learned the lesson contained in the 
question and answer catechism the Chinese drilled into the “People’s Volun- 
teers”. “What is the advantage to us,” asked question one, “when we lure the 
enemy to penetrate our lines?” “He exhausts his strength,” ran the answer. “He 
becomes confused and falls into blind traps. His rear is weakened and his supply 
lines are long.” The new U.N. advance, therefore, did not stab long thin spear- 
heads into North Korea but stretched across the waist of the peninsula from the 
Yellow Sea to the Sea of Japan and bulged slowly forward in “Operation 
Rugged”. 

On 8 April, the Argylls attacked their last hill and the 2nd Battalion Princess 
Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry took the lead. The Australians went into 
brigade reserve with the Argylls at Karim, in the Upper Kapyong River valley, 
just south of the parallel. There were still scattered groups of enemy in the area 
and an “A” Company patrol led by Sergeant A. Harris ran into small arms 
and mortar fire from a hill occupied by about fifteen Communists armed with 
three light machine guns. Artillery fire from the 16th New Zealand Field Regi- 
ment cleared the hill and next day the Middlesex secured the feature without 
opposition. On 11 April, the day of General MacArthur’s dismissal, a severe elec- 
trical storm caused casualties in “A” and “B” companies and four men were 
evacuated for hospital treatment after being struck by lightning. That night 
there was a fall of snow and a recurrence of winter conditions. 

At 7.30 a.m. on 13 April, the 27th British Brigade moved forward with the 
7th and 8th U.S. Cavalry Regiments for the opening phase of “Operation 
Rugged”. Their objective was to establish the Kansas Line roughly along the 
parallel. On the first day the Australians moved by motor transport from just 
north of Kapyong towards the borders of North Korea. Light small arms fire 
troubled the advance but caused no casualties. The enemy were not dug in and 
appeared to be withdrawing in small disorganized groups. By nightfall the 
battalion had reached its intermediate objectives a mile south of the parallel. 
During the night enemy infiltration parties penetrated “D” Company’s area on 
the right flank but were easily repulsed. 

Next day, spread across a wide front and on foot, the Australians resumed 
their advance, with the Argylls on their right flank and the 21st U.S. Infantry 
Regiment on their left. Intermittent small arms fire troubled “D” Company's 
No. 10- Platoon, led by Lieutenant Mannett, but the company gained its 
objective, a hill west of Yongsodong, without suffering any casualties, “C” 
Company crossed the 38th parallel at 1.30 p.m. after silencing small arms fire 
with 4.2-inch mortar fire and supporting artillery fire. “A” and “B” companies 
secured their objectives without opposition. At 4.30 p.m. a “D” Company patrol 
penetrated 300 yards north of the parallel without making contact with the 
enemy. The war diary of the battalion states that “the opposition met by the bat- 
talion indicated small enemy parties were fighting delaying actions, and then 
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withdrawing north when our troops approached and when artillery or mortar 
fire was brought down.” 

On the left and the right the Americans and the Argylls were running up 
against scattered barbed-wire defences and booby traps, but there was still no 
stiff enemy resistance. In this operation “artificial moonlight” was used for 
night attacks but without conspicuous success. The “moonlight” consisted of 
training searchlights on the objective and using flares. The advancing troops 
suffered slight casualties when advancing under these conditions. The Brigade 
was now in extremely rugged country. Battalion transport edged along narrow 
roads in deep valleys while the advancing companies climbed steep ridges among 
mountains which reached 3,000 feet and more. The fighting troops carried all 
their immediate needs on their backs while trains of Korean porters brought 
up supplies and ammunition. A negro unit,“B” Company 74th U.S. Engineer 
Combat Battalion, kept the track in repair for the Australians and other Com- 
monwealth battalions. 

On 15 April, the Australians were across the parallel again beyond the road- 
head and fighting to gain Sardine and Salmon, hills forming part of a razor- 
back ridge. The Middlesex made two unsuccessful attacks against Hill 951 
(Sardine) then Major B. S. O'Dowd led “A” Company of the Australian batta- 
lion against the objective, a steep hill covered in dry scrub. Following a New 
Zealand artillery barrage No. 3 Platoon, commanded by Lieutenant H. Mulry, 
gained the crest after a brisk exchange of grenades with the enemy. Company 
casualties in this action were eight wounded. By nightfall the Australians and 
Middlesex were well established all along the ridge with an excellent field of 
fire towards the final objective, Salmon. 

At 8.30 next morning “C” Company, commanded by Captain R. W. Saun- 
ders, the only aboriginal officer in the Australian Army, took Salmon against 
light opposition. The company was greatly assisted by an air strike, which 
cleared a knoll about 300 yards in front of the advancing troops and countered 
any enemy attempt at a counter-attack. “C” Company’s casualties were two 
slightly wounded. The new Commonwealth Brigade Commander, Brigadier 
B.A. Burke, D.S.O., watched the attack. During the day the Canadians advanced 
along a parallel ridge and successfully occupied their objective. These advances 
brought the 27th British Brigade to line Utah, just north of the 38th parallel, 
and ended “Operation Rugged” so far as they were concerned. At this line, the 
zgth Regiment, 6th R.O.K. Division, took over from the British and Australians 
who went into corps reserve at Kapyong, on the Pukhan River, about 30 miles 
to the south-east. The Middlesex and Argylls were due to leave Korea when , 
the 28th British Brigade (consisting of the rst Battalion King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers and the 1st Battalion The King’s Shropshire Light Infantry) arrived 
at the front. The Commander of the 28th British Brigade, Brigadier G. Taylor, 
DS.O., arrived at Karim during “Operation Rugged”. 
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From the beginning, the Australians had the feeling that their rest period 
would be short. “It won't be long, chaps,” commented a lanky private as the 
nuggety little South Koreans, half-hidden under their American-type scuttle 
helmets, swarmed into position. “We'll be back.” Many of the newcomers were 
raw, untrained troops. Some of them didn’t know how to fix their bayonets when 
the Australians wanted to take photographs. Others asked in sign language 
how to load their U.S. Garand semi-automatic rifles. The U.N. front line, 
at this stage, was 116 miles long from the Imjin River, in the west, along the 
Hwachon Reservoir salient, at the centre, into the high, easily-held mountains, 
on the east, where the American roth Corps was firmly anchored. P.O.W’s, 
captured documents, aerial reconnaissance and other Intelligence sources all 
agreed that the enemy were building up for a spring offensive. Indeed, the 
Chinese made no secret of the fact that their Fifth Phase Offensive was planned 
to drive the Americans out of Korea. They aimed, at least, to capture so much 
ground that they would have tremendous bargaining power if truce negotia- 
tions followed General MacArthur’s dismissal. 

At Kapyong the paddy fields were turning green and the high mountains 
were blue and shadowed under the spring sunshine. The troops slept on straw 
under canvas roofs, enjoyed hot meals in place of snatched rations on wind- 
swept mountain slopes, played football matches, watched cinema shows and 
luxuriated in hot baths. On 19 April, an advance party from the 27th Brigade 
departed for Hong Kong and next night the Argylls gave a farewell party to 
the remainder of the Commonwealth Brigade. They handed over the battalion 
mascot, a monstrous native pig named Lulu, to the head Korean porter and 
traded in their wind jackets and other Korean gear. 22 April was a Sunday, a 
day the Australians had learned to suspect. Back in November, successive 
Sundays had brought unexpected trouble. The standing battalion joke was that 
the Brigade had so many padres the enemy always attacked on Sunday in the 
belief that everybody was too busy praying to fight. At Kapyong, this April 
Sunday, all the British Commonwealth battalions attended a united church 
parade, after which the 162nd New Zealand Field Battery threw a Maori-style 
party for the Argylls, who were due to leave next morning for embarkation at 
Inchon. 

Along the front that night, the Chinese began their offensive. All day U.N. 
observers in forward positions saw the brown-uniformed Chinese establishing 
themselves in artillery O.P’s on high hilltops commanding the Allied lines. At 
dusk the artillery and mortar barrage began, the heaviest concentration of enemy 
fire since the early days of the war along the Pusan Perimeter. Then bugles and 
whistles sounded as the Chinese and North Koreans surged forward along a 
15-mile front. In the west they waded the Imjin River through waist-high water 
and at the centre they hit the 6th R.O.K. Division, which had relieved the Com- 
monwealth Brigade west of Hwachon five days before. This is where the break- 
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through occurred, 30,000 men of the 20th Chinese Army pouring through the 
gap the R.O.K’s had yielded between the 1st U.S. Marines and the 24th U.S. 
Infantry. This time, however, there was no “bug-out”. The American marines 
and infantry turned their fronts and harassed the enemy flanks while the 27th 
British Brigade and the 5th U.S. Cavalry Regiment moved up from reserve to 
stop the gap. On the west front, at the Imjin River, the 29th British Brigade 
held fast long enough to take the sting out of the great offensive. 

The 2oth British Brigade had been in Korea since November. They arrived 
in time to catch the tail-end of the great retreat from North Korea. Acting as 
part of the rearguard for the evacuation of Seoul, the Royal Ulster Rifles lost 
230 men but otherwise the Brigade had been in no big actions. On 22 April— 
the eve of St. George’s Day—the Brigade with an attached Belgian battalion was 
deployed along 13,000 yards of the Imjin River front across one of the main 
invasion routes from the north. The enemy’s intention was to capture the Aus- 
tralians’ old stamping ground at Uijongbu, enter Seoul and encircle the whole 
American 1st Corps, western anchor of the U.N. front line. 

When the attack began, on the night of 22 April, the Belgian battalion was 
holding a bridgehead across the Imjin—a broad, twisting, slowly-flowing river— 
while the 1st Battalion of the Gloucesters and the 1st Battalion of the Northum- 
berland Fusiliers were in position on high rugged ground south of the river 
overlooking an important crossing. Behind them were towering mountains, in 
front broad river flats. The Royal Ulster Rifles were in reserve. By next morning 
hordes of Chinese had swarmed across the river and the Gloucesters were out 
on their own, dug in along a high, steep, L-shaped feature about 2,000 yards 
south-west of their old position. An R.O.K. battalion on their left had fallen 
back, enabling the enemy to cut in behind them. The Belgians, the Fusiliers 
and the Ulsters had been hard-pushed too, but they maintained their front 
and communications intact. 

All day on 23 April and again on 24 April, the British Brigade held their 
front. Belgian, Filipino, Puerto Rican and American troops, together with the 
8th Hussars, tried to get through to the Gloucesters but without success. Mean- 
while, a terrific artillery and air screen protected them as best it could, and an 
air drop took in ammunition and essential supplies. By the morning of the 24th 
“B” Company’s original strength of 150 men was down to one officer and fifteen 
other ranks, of whom two were wounded. A helicopter attempted to take out 
casualties but the enemy were so close that the attempt was hopeless. On the 
morning of the 25th the 29th Brigade was ordered to fall back to new positions 
near Seoul and did so in a hard-fighting, orderly manner, through several road 
blocks and ambushes. The rear was now consolidated. By their stubborn resist- 
ance the British and Belgian soldiers had disrupted the Chinese timetable. The 
Gloucesters, however, were completely surrounded and could not retire. 

At dawn on 25 April, the Chinese made what they thought would be their 
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last assault against the beleaguered Gloucesters, many of whom had had nothing 
but hard-boiled eggs and water since the battle began. The first rush drove “A” 
Company out of its forward positions, but Colonel J. P. Carne, the battalion 
commander, promptly ordered a counter-attack and the company regained its 
lost positions. Throughout, the whole battalion was under constant fire from 
the surrounding hills, with a whole Chinese regiment battering at its front. At 
9 o'clock, after permission to retire had come through on his spotty wireless 
communications, Colonel Carne gathered together his company commanders 
for their last conference. He gave them permission either to surrender or to 
attempt to fight their way out. With the doctor, the chaplain and the regimental 
sergeant-major, he chose to stay with the wounded. “A”, “B” and “C” companies 
headed south towards the U.N. line. They did not reach it. Captain Mike Harvey, 
in temporary command of “D” Company, led his men orth to begin with 
and then swung west. As they left Colonel Carne* took out his empty pipe and 
called, “Any of you chaps happen to have a spare twist of tobacco?” 

Harvey’s party consisted of twelve officers and ninety-two men. All went 
well for three miles, but when they began to veer south they ran into a group 
of Chinese and slugged it out with them. Then, when they reached the place 
where they expected to link up with the Allied line, a “Mosquito” spotter plane 
sighted them and led them towards safety through the hills. On the way they 
had to run the gauntlet of a narrow valley, almost a canyon, commanded by 
enemy machine guns. The “D” Company survivors made a dive for a ditch 
a foot deep, and inched their way along while fighter planes, called up by the 
“Mosquito”, kept the valley bottom clear of enemy. The Chinese machine guns 
kept up their fire, and several men who peeped above ground level out of the 
ditch were killed. Here and there, the ditch petered out for a four- or five-yard 
stretch, and men were killed and wounded in the rush across this open ground 
to the next cover. 

When the survivors reached the end of the valley they saw some American 
tanks nosing into the valley. The tank gunners mistook the Gloucesters for 
Chinese and opened up at 500 yards, bowling over six Englishmen. The “Mos- 
quito” pilot flew frantically over the tanks signalling them to stop firing, but 
the Americans, who had no idea that any friendly troops were still that far 
north, kept up a blast of machine-gun and cannon fire. Crouched in the ditch 
the remaining Gloucesters were pinned down while the Chinese rushed down 
from the hills behind them. Harvey tied handkerchiefs and scarves to a stick, 
topped it with his cap, and waved wildly to attract the attention of the tank 
gunners. At the same time the “Mosquito” pilot at last dived and waggled his 
wings sufficiently to impress the tank commander that something was wrong. 
The pilot dropped a note explaining the position and the tanks ceased fire. The 


Colonel Carne was taken prisoner and released under the Armistice agreement. He was awarded 
the V.C. for his part in the Imjin River battle. 
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thirty-nine Gloucesters who could still walk took refuge behind the armour and 
later rode out for three miles still under steady fire. These five officers and thirty- 
four other ranks were the only Gloucesters to report back for duty to Brigade 
headquarters out of the battalion’s original 622 men. An estimated 60,000 
Chinese attacked the British Imjin line when the battle started, and unofficial 
estimates put the enemy dead as something like 15,000. 

On the eastern sector the U.N. forces were also in trouble. The 5th Regiment 
of the 7th R.O.K. Division broke. The retreating South Koreans became en- 
tangled with the 36th Regiment of the 5th R.O.K. Division which was rushing 
to the rescue. The hopeless chaos that followed left the front wide open. Further 
east still Chinese armies overran both the 3rd R.O.K. Division and the th 
R.O.K. Division. There was nothing for it but another U.N. retreat, and Gen- 
eral Van Fleet reluctantly ordered a general withdrawal while the 29th British 
Brigade on the west and the 27th British Brigade in the centre fought the 
famous holding actions which in particular brought U.S. Presidential Citations 
to the Gloucesters, the 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment, the 2nd Bat- 
talion, Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry and “A” Company, 72nd 
Tank Battalion of the 2nd U.S. Infantry. The next chapter tells the full story 
of the gallant Australian part in the Battle of Kapyong on the central front. 

From the beginning, the 8th Army’s withdrawal was orderly and according 
to plan. At No-Name Line, just north of Seoul, the U.N. forces dug in their 
heels and waited for the enemy’s long-planned Fifth Phase Offensive to blunt 
itself against prepared defences, Army engineers had for weeks prepared No- 
Name Line as a surprise packet for the Chinese invaders, Double aprons of 
barbed wire protected the front. Mines and booby traps were set with cunning 
precision across all the approaches. Electrically-operated napalm tanks lay 
hidden in innocent-looking hollows. The trees were hung with a deadly fruit 
of concealed, head-high grenades connected to trip wires across the leafy 
tracks. Behind deeply-set infantry weapon pits batteries of light and heavy 
artillery waited for the enemy to pile up against this formidable lethal barrier. 
The enemy did not come. The fighting retreat, in place of “bugging out”, had 
paid off, as British commanders always believed it would. The cost of crossing 
the Imjin and of flooding down the Kapyong Valley had been more than even 
Chinese armies could afford to pay. American, British, Australian and Allied 
troops had contested every inch of ground. The initial withdrawal was a series 
of leapfrog operations, with a bristle of guns and bayonets and artillery always 
facing northwards. And, as the Chinese pressure eased, the U.N. front bulged 
slowly forward until once again it see-sawed across the parallel along the - 
original Kansas Line. But the Chinese Fifth Offensive wasn’t finished yet. The 
Communists still had a few shots in the locker before Mr. Malik’s broadcast 
proposal for a “cease-fire”. 
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CHAPTER NINE : 
THE BATTLE OF KAPYONG 


T Kapyong, when the Chinese Fifth Phase Offensive began, Australians 

were gathering azaleas for Anzac Day wreaths. The rest camp was near 
‘the village of Charidae, slightly north-west of Kapyong, in a grove of chestnuts. 
There were still some patches of snow on the hills but the wild azaleas were 
already in bloom and the trees were coming out in fresh green leaf. Colonel 
Ferguson had sent across to the Turkish Brigade, camped a few miles away, 
inviting a detachment to the Anzac Day Service on 25 April. A flagpole had 
been erected in the battalion headquarters area and fatigue parties were laying 
out stone-edged paths ready for a long stay. 

“What a life!” wrote Pte E. L. Eyre, of No. 2 Section M.M.G. Platoon. 
“We were all having a good time, picture shows and a bottle of beer a day. 
We'd been there about eight days and it looked like going on forever. 
I was cracking a few bottles of beer with Bob Simes, Smitty and several 
others when our platoon commander came up suddenly and called for an 
O* Group. What’s on here? we thought. Maybe it’ll be confirmed that we 
stay another two months, The four section leaders trotted off and we proceeded 
to finish off the beer. i 

“What a lovely five days I had in Japan,’ Simes reminisced, ‘spent a 
hundred and thirty quid but, boy, there’ll never be another like that. Don’t 
remember the first two days very clearly but on the third I woke up in a 
Nip house and... 

“Break it up, fellers. . . .’ this from Bluey, our section leader. . . ‘prepare 
to move in one hour!’” 

That was on 23 April 1951, a fine warm day with a promise of cold at 
night. There had been persistent rumours that the Chinese were planning a 
spring offensive. But the 27th British Brigade had no cause to worry. The 
Argylls were being pulled out to go-back to Hong Kong. The Middlesex 
were due for relief, and the Australians were enjoying a well-earned rest after 
a long stint of action. The drill, so everybody believed, was that the King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers would replace the Argylls, the rst King’s Shrop- 

*An “O” Group consists of subordinate commanders of a military formation, irrespective of size, 


plus the formation or unit etc. commander. It is called together so that the commander can issue his orders 
to his subordinates. 
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shire Light Infantry would take over from the Middlesex and the Australians 
would be incorporated into a new Commonwealth brigade, the 28th, under 
Brigadier G. Taylor. Meanwhile, the half-dissolved 27th Brigade was 30 
miles behind the front lines with a whole division of South Koreans, flanked 
by battle-tried American divisions, between them and the enemy. 

The Chinese offensive began on the night of 22 April but 27th Brigade 
Headquarters received no detailed information until next morning. At that 
stage the enemy had not broken through but, as a precautionary measure, 
the Brigade was ordered to take up blocking positions across the attack routes 
from the north. The Australians and elements of the 72nd U.S. Tank Battalion 
were assigned a position on a ridge covering crossroads and fords over the 
Kapyong and one of its small tributaries, Three miles to the left the Princess 
Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry held similar high ground covering a ford 
across the Kapyong River. On the right there was a big gap (estimated at 14 
miles) to the nearest American troops. Between the Australians and the Cana- 
dians the Middlesex held a reserve position. At this stage the New Zealand 
Field Artillery were well forward covering the 6th R.O.K. Division. 

Early on the morning of 23 April, Lieutenant-Colonel Ferguson met his 
company commanders at the village of Chuktun-ni about seven miles north of 
the battalion rest area at Charidae, They made a reconnaissance of the country- 
side and found that the Australian sector covered the junction of two roads and 
two rivers. The rivers were the Kapyong, coming in from the north-west, and 
a small tributary flowing from the north-east. Chuktun-ni village straddled 
a road junction near the river junction. Just below where the roads joined 
(one from the north-west and the other from the north-east) a ford crossed 
the Kapyong. Several miles further down the river there was another ford 
near the Middlesex battalion’s position, The Canadians, on the left, were 
primarily responsible for the road from the north-west whereas the Aus- 
tralians’ task was to cover the road junction and the first ford. “A”, “C” and 
“D” companies were allotted high ground east of Chuktun-ni village, guarding 
the approach to the ford and overlooking the road coming in from the north- 
east, while “B” Company was assigned a long, scrub-covered island feature 
between the road and the smaller of the two rivers. In effect, “B” Company’s 
position was a small natural fortress, flanked on both sides by paddy fields, 
standing in what was likely to be one of the main streams of the Chinese 
advance from the north. 

Some, at least, of the company officers weren’t happy about the position. 
They had a battalion to hold a two-battalion front. There were gaps, no 
matter how thinly they spread out the platoons. The officers were confident 
enough that their men would dig in, fight and stay put as long as necessary. 
But there was nothing on the flanks to prevent the Chinese, if they came in big 
enough numbers, from rushing through these gaps and closing round behind 
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the Australian positions. In the past, the Chinese had failed several times to 
envelop the whole U.N. Army. They either did not have the colossal number 
of men required to achieve this classic war aim or they could not keep them 
supplied in the field. But, once they broke through the front line, their local 
superiority in numbers would be ample to flood around the thinly spread 
British Commonwealth Brigade in the Kapyong Valley. The Brigade task, 
therefore, was not to stop the Chinese but, if the front line broke, to stem 
the break-through long enough for the Americans to consolidate the rear 
defences. 

The Australian front faced north-east, up the river valley and road. This 
was the direction from which the Chinese were expected to come—if they 
came. “B” Company (Captain D. Laughlin), on the left of the road, had a 
loop of the river on its left flank, the road and paddy fields to the right. With 
“B” Company on this island feature were a platoon of tanks from the 72nd 
Heavy U.S. Tank Battalion, a machine-gun section and fire observer officers 
from the U.S. Independent 4.2 Chemical Mortar Battalion. Another platoon 
of tanks from the U.S. tank battalion was forward from “B” Company in 
flat country watching the road running in from the north-east. 

“A” Company, under the command of Major B. S. O’Dowd, was in the 
centre position dug in along a high rocky spur. “D” Company (Captain W. N. 
Gravener) was responsible for important high ground to the right of “A” 
Company and “C” Company (Captain R. W. Saunders) was in mobile 
reserve along a spur slightly west and to the rear of “A” Company. Battalion 
headquarters, with the pioneer platoon and the Bren-gun section from the 
machine-gun platoon, was about a mile south-west of the company positions 
against some small hills 100 yards west of the road and south of Chuktun-ni 
village. 

About six o’clock in the evening of 23 April, a Monday, the companies 
were in position. Darkness fell to the sound of digging as the men prepared 
their gun pits and made themselves comfortable for the night. 

Already a growing trickle of South Korean soldiers had begun to move 
into the battalion area. That something serious had gone wrong up at the 
front was becoming rapidly obvious. About 5 o’clock advance elements of 
the 6th R.O.K. Division set up a Divisional H.Q. near Chuktun-ni and Ser- 
geant C. McGregor, of the Australian battalion’s Intelligence Section, went 
over to find out what was happening. Battalion orders were that the Australian 
headquarters should set up a check point south of the road junction, in 
liaison with the 6th R.O.K. Division H.Q., to act as a steadying influence on 
the retreating South Koreans. 

“The R.O.K. H.Q. consisted of the G.O.C., a few of his staff officers and 
an American Korean Military Advisory Group colonel, plus some miscel- 
aneous troops and equipment,” wrote Sergeant McGregor, describing the 
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scene. “There were two telephones, which seemed to be in constant opera- 
tion and as I watched the map staff continually moved the positions of 
friendly troops further south and replaced them with red arrows showing 
the Chinese Communist Force advance. Even at that time the position in the 
valleys seemed to be chaotic. The American told us that a line could be run 
from our switch to keep us informed. My last glimpse of the situation map 
showed that two brigades were approximately six miles north of the battalion 
position. The R.O.K. Division H.Q. did not remain in position very long.” 

Over on the isolated left flank “B” Company had dug in comfortably 
enough. The battalion mail arrived just on dusk and the company cooks served 
a welcome hot meal. Captain Darcy Laughlin and his acting second-in-com- 
mand, Lieutenant J. H. Young, settled into company headquarters, a large 
Australian Army pattern tent, and sampled a couple of bottles of beer. They 
could not rest because of the noise made by the retreating R.O.K’s in the 
valley below. At 8 p.m. Captain Laughlin sent a message by platoon runners 
to his platoon commanders which said: “There is nothing to worry about but 
step up security fifty per cent.” The chink and clink of picks and shovels 
sounded from the section positions as the forward platoons improved their 
defensive front. 

“A” Company, in the centre, had the most difficult ground and worked 
hard to prepare sangars and trenches before dark. The company’s position 
was a long, low ridge which rose sharply to a commanding bald knob in the 
east. No, 1 Platoon (Lieutenant F, A. Gardner) was nearest the road, Then 
came company headquarters, with the M.M.G. Section and, alongside them, 
No. 3 Platoon (Lieutenant H. Mulry). No. 2 Platoon (Lieutenant I. R. W. 
Brumfield) occupied the bald knob overlooking the main position. By night- 
fall the platoons had cut defences in the unkind ground and the Quartermaster 
Sergeant (Sergeant W. G. Mann) had organized a hot evening meal, after 
which “F” echelon transport and the cooking gear returned to the rear. Sentries 
were posted and the remainder of the company curled up in sleeping bags 
before their turn came to watch. In the valley they could hear the disturbing 
sounds of the retreating South Koreans, 

“D” Company, on the right, had the highest ground. 

“Blue, our section leader, was always unlucky, so we got the biggest hill,” 
wrote machine-gunner Pte Eyre, “and we moved up with ‘D’ Company im- 
mediately. From the little flat we were in, right in the centre of a rice paddy, 
we climbed up the highest of the hills, about two or three miles of back- 
breaking torture, carrying our Vickers guns, belts of ammo, our personal . 
weapons, food and God alone knows what else. At the crest we had a blow 
while Blue reported to Don Company commander to find out exactly where 
we were to be situated. Meanwhile, we all parked around and nattered 
about everything except the thing that was uppermost in our minds: What’s 
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going to happen up here? How serious is the break-through? How long is 
this game going to last? 

“Puffing and blowing Blue arrived back. ‘On your feet, fellers, he said. 
‘We're going forward with No. 11 Platoon to that high ridge there.” He 
motioned a ridge without a trace of vegetation on. ‘Hell!’ said Jack, one of the 
lads in the section, ‘that hill reminds me of Harry’s head, you can see it for 
miles.’ Harry gave Jack a dirty look and we up gear and off again until we 
were finally in position, We dug in and then Blue surveyed our pits and 
told us that a 50 per cent stand-to was the order for the night. ‘Keep your 
eyes open,’ he added, ‘we don’t know what to expect.’ He was right. We didn’t 
know what to expect. But, if a 50 per cent stand-to was the order, we could 
expect something serious.” 

Aftet dark South Koreans began to stream through the Australian position 
at a jog-trot. Some of their non-commissioned officers were wandering about 
asking what to do, Drivers abandoned stalled vehicles and soldiers began 
to shed their equipment, uttering low moaning sounds as they did so, and 
isolated shots from the rear added to the pandemonium of blaring horns from 
the overloaded R.O.K. vehicles. Soon the whole area, between the Australian 
positions, was a chaos of flashing lights, shouted instructions and intermittent 
gunfire as the advancing Chinese mingled with the retreating Koreans. 

“The clamour on our front became easily recognizable as that of a defeated 
army in retreat,” wrote Captain R. W. Saunders, commander of “C” Com- 
pany, who watched the scene from a hill just above the village. “I had heard 
it before, in Greece and in Crete and earlier in Korea. I must admit I felt a 
little dejected until I realized I was an Australian company commander and 
if my morale got low then I couldn’t expect much from my troops. This 
served to buck me up and I lay down in a shallow trench and had a little 
sleep. The sound of small arms fire woke me and soon after the crash of 
tank cannon in ‘B’ Company’s area. I could also see flashes of fire coming 
from the direction of Battalion H.Q. and I realized that the enemy were now 
in a good position to cut off the companies.” 

By xo p.m. the main Chinese force had reached the Australian perimeter. 
The American tank platoon forward of “B” Company took the first shock. 
Suffering casualties and confused as to whether they were under fire from 
Chinese or panic-stricken South Koreans the tanks began to fall back down 
the valley road towards Chuktun-ni village between “B” Company and the 
other Australian companies. Meanwhile, the Chinese had fanned out and 
were probing “A”, “C” and “D”. company positions. 

With the tanks out of position the Chinese began to move straight down 
the road between the company positions towards battalion headquarters. The 
US. tank commander, who had given no orders for his forward platoon to 
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Top: The Kapyong Valley, where the 3rd Battalion, R.A.R., won its Presidential Citation 
for “extraordinary heroism and outstanding performance” in stopping the Chinese 
offensive of April 951. 

Bottom: Lieutenant Leonard Montgomerie, M.C. (centre front row) and No. 4 Platoon 
“B” Company which distinguished itself in the Battle of Kapyong. 








Top left: The 3rd Battalion’s transport 
and command post in mountainous 
country near 38th parallel in April 1951. 
Top right: “A” Company moving off 
to attack “Sardine” in April 1951. 


Bottom: Mortarmen from support com- 
pany attached to “A” Company for 
attack on “Sardine”. 





Top: Lieutenant-Colonel I. B. Ferguson, D.S.O., C.O. of 3rd Battalion, R.A.R., during 
the critical Chinese offensives of 1950-51. 


Bottom: New Zealand artillery “spotters” call up support for Australians 
in attack on “Sardine”. 








Top: Australian troops preparing to hold important rearguard positions 
after the battle of Kapyong. 


Bottom: General Van Fleet, G.O.C. 8th U.S. Army, inspects the 3rd Battalion, R.A. 
when bestowing the Presidential Citation in recognition of the unit's action at Kapyong. 





fall back, rushed down into the. valley to stop his men retreating too far. 
Lieutenant Young, “B” Company’s second-in-command, went with him. 

“We reached the road too late to stop two of the tanks from falling back 
to battalion headquarters area,” wrote Lieutenant Young, describing what 
happened next. “We stopped the last one. The commander said he had dead 
and wounded aboard and was going back to recrew and rearm. We persuaded 
him to stop and promised to send his wounded back by jeep and bring am- 
munition up to him. The tank skipper then asked where we wanted him to 
stop and block. A rather indefinite. wave of the arm on my part was not 
sufficient for him. He wanted to be guided to his position. That left me posted 
so I marched ahead of the tank north along the road. By this time an American 
mortar F.F.O. [forward fire officer] accompanied by a negro carrying his 
wireless set, had joined us. The F.F.O. was looking for our ‘A’ Company and 
wanted guiding. 

“After walking for about fifty yards, with the tank grinding along behind 
us in the dark, I saw movement in the shadow of a bank on the right side 
of the road, towards ‘A’ Company. There was moonlight on the road itself. 
Thinking that R.O.K. troops were still skulking there I called out ‘Iddiwa’ 
[Anglicized Korean for “Come here”]. A train of sparks flying through the 
air towards me was the answer. I dived for the ditch on the left of the road. 
The F.F.O. and his wireless man went for the hill towards ‘A’ Company. 
The tank driver immediately put his vehicle into reverse gear and went back- 
wards, The grenade burst harmlessly on the road. I was now reasonably sure 
that the Chinese were with us and against us. As I lay in the ditch the Chinese 
Communist Force literally ran over me after the tank down the road. They 
flung a few grenades in my direction but did no harm beyond singeing my 
moustache and hair. I lay quiet for some time, whilst the noise of the pursuit 
faded south, then I cautiously made my way back to ‘B’ Company lines.” 

By rr p.m, the New Zealand Field Artillery, which had been well forward 
supporting the South Koreans, was in position at the rear of the Australian 
positions, but owing to a change of orders the 25-pounders then moved to a 
position behind the Middlesex and were not in a position to give effective sup- 
port until early next morning. Meanwhile, the milling South Koreans had 
passed through the battalion area, disrupting telephone line communications 
between battalion headquarters and the forward companies. However, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Ferguson was able to keep up-intermittent wireless communica- 
tion through “C” Company, enabling him to pass and receive information 
and orders. He was also able to maintain some sort of contact through the - 
artillery network.. 

Meanwhile fighting had flared up right around the battalion perimeter 
and inside the headquarters area. The main Chinese drive swept down the 
valley to the ford and established a road block behind headquarters. The 
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initial attack killed two Bren gunners and wounded four others, besides caus- 
ing casualties among the regimental police and signallers who were defending 
low ground around the ford. Lieutenant C. B. Evans, commanding the machine- 
gun platoon, saved the situation by asking an American tank commander to turn 
his cannon on the road block and nearby houses. This tank fire killed forty 
Chinese in one house alone. 
Throughout the night headquarters company and “A” Company were 
- under constant pressure. In the absence of rear communications, Major 
O'Dowd, O.C. “A” Company, directed the forward defence. By daylight 
the enemy were occupying high ground overlooking battalion headquarters 
and dominating the west side of the road back to Kapyong. By this time every 
man of the light machine-gun section had been killed or wounded and the 
supporting pioneers had suffered heavy casualties. Meanwhile, “A” Company 
had beaten off repeated attacks. About 3 a.m. the enemy began to harass “B” 
Company on the left flank island feature and as dawn approached Chinese, 
who had not got past the ford, fell back to renew their attacks against the 
forward rifle companies. The main pressure was against “A”, “B” and “D” 
companies. “C” Company, in reserve, had to deal only with small groups of 
infiltrators, As casualties began to mount in “A” and “D” companies Major 
O'Dowd called on “C” Company to supply stretcher parties for the evacuation 
of the wounded. 

At about 4.30 a.m., 24 April, Lieutenant-Colonel Ferguson asked the 
Brigade Commander, over the rear link to Brigade H.Q., for a company of 
Middlesex, if they could get through, to reinforce the pioneer platoon position, 
which was the key to the battalion headquarters position, A company of 
Middlesex arrived but artillery could not be provided to support a company 
attack, The enemy had now so reinforced their position that the Middlesex 
found any forward movement impossible and they withdrew along the route 
to the east already used by the 2nd U.S. Chemical Mortars. When the Chinese 
tush threatened to catch the mortars in open paddy fields the mortarmen had 
retreated ten miles east, abandoning their vehicles. Actually, the enemy did not 
reach the mortar positions in strength and the Australians and a U.S. engineer 
unit later drove out the packed but untouched vehicles. 

The Regimental Aid Post, in a paddy field across from battalion head- 
quarters, was under fire all night. Throughout, the chaplains gave valuable 
assistance with the wounded. “We managed to evacuate all the casualties 
from battalion headquarters and the support company during the night,” the 
Medical Officer (Captain D. D. Beard) reported afterwards. “It was noticeable 
that when we were loading casualties on to the ambulance, prominently dis- 
playing the Red Cross, firing on us ceased, only to start again when the am- 
bulance had gone. At dawn, when a heavier Chinese attack began, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ferguson came to the R.A-P. and advised a withdrawal down the road. 
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We made a break for it with Padre A. W. A. Laing, Padre E. B. Phillips and 
the Salvation Army representative, Major E. C. Robertson, and got away 
safely.” 

“Although we had little information in the R.A.P. area about what was 
going on,” wrote Chaplain Laing, “it was quite obvious that a serious situation 
was rapidly developing. As the R.O.K. retreat slowed down to stragglers, 
firing broke out as the enemy began to infiltrate the position. It was hard to 
identify friend from foe. A few Australian wounded reached the R.A.P. which 
soon came under fire, apparently from a house on the edge of the small 
paddy field where we were sheltering under a bank with the wounded. Only a 
minimum care could be given to the wounded in the cold and darkness and the 
M.O. had only a jeep ambulance with scanty supplies. Throughout the night 
firing continued from various points around us but no actual assault was made 
on the R.A.P. area itself. The night passed very slowly and, although we had 
on our pile-lined caps and jackets, it grew very cold. About 4 a.m. word came 
from battalion headquarters for the R.A.P. and chaplains to prepare to move 
south down the road about five or six miles. Although the noise of firing was 
coming from the south, where the enemy was infiltrating towards the rear, the 
road was still open and we met the transport officer who guided us to a rendez- 
vous in a paddy field in more open country where we settled in about 6 a.m.” 

As there were insufficient stretcher bearers to cope with the mounting 
casualties among headquarters and support troops Salvation Army Major 
Edwin Robertson left the job he was doing for the M.O. and went out with 
the hygiene corporal, C. F. (“Gunner”) McMurray, M.M., to help bring in the 
more seriously wounded. This meant they had to visit the front line and often 
made their way with the stretcher on their hands and knees. 

“As always seems to be the case during the fiercest battle, humour crept in,” 
wrote Major Robertson later. “Some of the forward troops noticed a lone 
Chinaman making his way over a ridge to obtain a commanding position, 
from which he could snipe our lines. A sergeant attached to the support com- 
pany saw him and fired, but only kicked up the dust at the Chinaman’s feet. 
This sergeant was always known as a good shot so some of the boys chaffed 
him. Full of determination, he had another shot and the same thing happened. 
Again the boys barracked him and this time, with a do or die glint in his eye, 
he fired but only to see the same again. Then, to his amazement, the Chinaman 
whipped off his shirt, tied it to his rifle and waved a ‘Washout’ which highly 
amused the Australians and helped relieve the tension.” 

“A” Company had its first contact on No. 1 Platoon’s front nearest the road.- 
leading through to battalion headquarters, when a Bren gunner opened up on 
an enemy patrol approaching his position. The rest of his section joined in and, 
after a sharp action, the enemy withdrew to the bottom of the hill. In the dark- 
ness, the men of “A” Company could hear the Chinese reorganizing for another 
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attempt to the accompaniment of shouting, whistle blowing and flute blurting. 
“A” Company joined in these preparations, and added to the noise by explod- 
ing 2-inch mortar bombs and hand grenades in the direction of the enemy. 

“The awaited renewed attack came in at the same place the Chinese had 
hit previously, but on a wider front,” wrote Major O’Dowd, describing the 
action. “The attack opened with a shower of hand grenades out of the dark- 
ness, followed by a wild determined rush. No. 1 Platoon Bren gunners, Owen 

+ gunners and riflemen engaged the attackers viciously, filling the air with 
bullets and grenades, but the Chinese kept coming on over their own dead 
and wounded in an attempt to break in. The position held. Whistles and 
bugles called off the attackers who left behind heaps of their comrades, grim 
reminder that there would be no cheap victories that night.” 

An interval of hasty activity followed on both sides. Lieutenant Gardner 
reshuffled his troops to fill in gaps caused by No. 1 Platoon casualties. The 
Chinese lined up for another assault to the sound of much shouting and bugle 
blowing. Then came an awesome silence as the attackers edged forward in 
the darkness while the Australians waited, trying to estimate where the next 
blow would fall. 

“The attack poured in again with fresh fury against No. 1 Platoon in 
exactly the same sector as before,” said Major O’Dowd. “A shower of grenades 
was followed by a mad rush, which was beaten off. Then came another and 
another, with the dose repeated with scarcely enough time for No. 1 Platoon 
to close in gaps caused by casualties. This time the enemy commander did 
not call off his attacks, which were being cut down, for he seemed to have 
an endless stream of reinforcements to throw in. The waves came in one after 
the other until by weight of numbers the Chinese overran No. 1 Platoon.” 

With this position gone, the M.M.G. Section (who had lost their com- 
mander, Sergeant S. K. J. Lenoy) and company headquarters were in a dangerous 
position. Consequently, Major O’Dowd regrouped his centre around Lieuten- 
ant Mulry’s No. 3 Platoon. The reorganization was hardly completed before 
the enemy attacked from the direction of what had been No. 1 Platoon’s 
ground. This attempt met with such harsh treatment from Lieutenant Mulry’s 
men that there was no further trouble from that side of “A” Company’s peri- 
meter for the rest of the night. 

“The battle from then untih dawn, so far as ‘A’ Company was concerned,” 
said Major O'Dowd, “consisted of two series of attacks, probing various points 
round the perimeter. In each attempt the enemy ran into energetic counter- 
action which succeeded in turning him back. There was no more massing for 
attacks in waves. Apparently, the bloody stand made earlier by No. 1 Platoon 
had depleted the Chinese too badly for him to stage a repeat performance.” 

Meanwhile, between 5 a.m. and 6 a.m., battalion headquarters, down the 
valley near the ford, began to withdraw towards the positions occupied by the 
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Middlesex. During the withdrawal a mortar bomb fell between Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ferguson and his Intelligence officer (Lieutenant A. Argent), blow- 
ing a wheel off the C.O’s jeep, but the headquarters withdrawal was com- 
pleted without loss. Whenever the enemy opened up the men jumped from 
their vehicles and returned fire from cover until one of the tanks covering the 
withdrawal lumbered up and silenced the opposition. 

About 6.15 a.m., Colonel Ferguson reopened his intermittent communica- 
tion with the rifle companies, which were all intact and in position, although 
under fierce pre-dawn attack. It was. then decided to withdraw “B” Company 
from its exposed position to within the perimeter of the other companies on the 
high ground south-east of the road 

The Chinese had begun to harass “B” Company on the island feature about 
3am. At that time No. 6 Platoon was strung along the ridge, with a tank in 
the centre, and company headquarters were on the side of the hill below. The 
Chinese moved up the spur behind company headquarters heading for a knoll 
occupied by a section from No. 6 Platoon. “Running to the tank,” wrote 
Lieutenant Young, “I managed to get their 50-calibre machine gun to engage 
the enemy who were beautifully silhouetted against the flames of a burning 
house down in the village. This tank gunner did magnificent work at that 
particular point of the attack at about fifty yards range.” 

During repeated early morning attacks against “B” Company explosive 
bullets from the defending tanks set fire to straw-thatched Houses alongside 
the road and exposed the enemy movements. “B” Company riflemen, machine- 
gunners and tanks caused great slaughter to the Chinese who were crowded 
in the valley between “B” Company, on the north of the road, and the other 
companies, south of the road. One group crouched in a ditch to shelter from 
“B” Company’s machine-gun fire. The 2-inch mortar could not reach them so 
a tank shelled the bank above the ditch and blew the Chinese out of their 
position. In the light from the burning houses Captain Young saw the explosion 
lift the bodies into the air. In the growing light the Australians could see the 
valley below littered with enemy dead, 

At about 4 a.m. Lance-Corporal R. N. Parry, in charge of a light machine- 
gun outpost on a knoll behind “B” Company’s perimeter, saw large numbers 
of the enemy forming up for an attack. Fifty or more Chinese tried to clear the 
knoll, which would have given them a dominating position overlooking the 
main company positions, but Corporal Parry and his men smashed three 
determined attacks within twenty minutes. Ten enemy dead were counted 
after the first attack and as day broke a further thirteen dead were found - 
on the lower slopes. 

As daylight developed snipers located in the paddy fields near the road 
began to worry company headquarters. Orders had already come through for 
“B” Company to withdraw across the road to the other companies. Conse- 
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quently, Captain Laughlin sent out a patrol under Company Sergeant-Major 
Bradley to clear the ground towards “C” Company. A few grenades greeted 
the patrol as it approached the paddy fields but a Chinaman leapt up from a 
ditch frantically waving a piece of paper. The patrol kept him covered until 
certain that he was genuine. When his surrender was accepted other Chinese 
popped out of cover all over the place to give themselves up. The patrol secured 
forty prisoners. Some of the Chinese soldiers clutched surrender pamphlets of 

+ the type dropped by American aircraft. Others were loaded down with Aus- 
tralian cigarettes and toilet gear which they had evidently looted when attack- 
ing battalion headquarters during the night. 

Before crossing to “C” Company’s position on the high ground south of the 
road Captain Laughlin loaded the company’s only casualty and several 
wounded P.O.W’s on to the company jeeps and sent them down the road to 
the new battalion H.Q. site. Tanks, going back to refuel and rearm, escorted 
the jeeps. The column ran the gauntlet of small arms and bazooka fire without 
suffering any damage. As the remainder of the company crossed the valley, 
under tank cover, they passed many dead and badly wounded Chinese. 
Throughout the withdrawal “B” Company exchanged shots with Chinese 
hiding in the river bed, in broken ground and around the village of Chuktun- 
ni. “B” Company was safely in its new positions by 9 a.m., and had brought 
all its P.O.W’s with it. 

On “A” Company’s front the situation changed for the worse just before 
dawn. Throughout the night there had been a danger that the enemy would 
gain a position on the steep slope in the gap between the main position and 
No. 2 Platoon on the bald knob. From this slope the enemy could direct fire 
and grenades right down into the defences. Just after 5 a.m. the defenders 
could hear movement on this high ground but nothing could be seen in the 
darkness. At 5.30 a.m., however, a light machine gun began firing down into 
the main Australian position. Concentrated return fire silenced the gun but 
the defenders could hear a series of whistle blasts, evidently the Chinese officer’s 
signal that he had found a weakness and needed reinforcements. Each whistle 
blast drew a burst of Australian fire, in an effort to frustrate the call, but with 
no effect. 

With first light the Chinese gunner started working over “A” Company's 
main position with unpleasant results. Then a New Zealand gunner, who was 
with the F.0.0. team, picked up the enemy position and went to work with 
effective sniping each time a Chinese showed his head. This gunner was the 
only defender who could see the enemy position. He continued to engage with 
his rifle and refused to change position with anyone in spite of the fact that 
he was wounded during the action. 

As light improved No. 2 Platoon, from their vantage point on the bald 
knob, began to distinguish the extent of the main position perimeter. However, 
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they could not pin-point the enemy gun position which was causing all the 
trouble. Lieutenant Brumfield put down searching fire between the main 
perimeter and his platoon and then sent out a fighting patrol under Corporal 
C. J. Everleigh to clear the slope. About half-way down the steep incline the 
patrol made contact and mounted a quick attack on the five or six Chinese 
still alive in the hastily-made position. 

“Having cleared the high ground above our main position we could once 
more move about with comparative freedom,” said Major O’Dowd. “We then 
redirected our attention towards No. 1 Platoon’s old position, where the 
Chinese were still in occupation. Lieutenant Mulry organized a force from 
No. 3 Platoon and directed a counter-attack which had no trouble in recap- 
turing the ground. The enemy did not give battle but ran off before No. 3 
Platoon could get close enough to extract rent for the night’s lodging.” 

By 7 am. “A” Company was in possession of all the ground it had 
occupied the day before. The action cost the company and attached troops 
50 casualties but this nowhere approached the number of enemy dead littered 
in ugly heaps about the disputed position. 

“With daylight the initiative swung to the defenders,” continued Major 
O'Dowd. “The unsuccessful attackers were exposed in the open, faced with 
the problem of getting back to safety. All around the company perimeter 
groups of enemy troops attempted short dashes from one piece of cover to 
another. Each dash for safety brought down an assortment of fire from our 
troops who were in the high central feature they had defended so success- 
fully. The situation rather resembled sitting in the middle of a wheatfield at 
dawn potting rabbits as they dashed hither and thither.” 

Meanwhile, “D” Company had come under heavy attack from repeated 
waves of Chinese supported by 60-mm. mortars. By now the New Zealand 
artillerymen were able to provide covering fire. There was no observation 
officer with the company but Captain Gravener established artillery wireless 
communications and called up support. The attack began at 7 a.m, and con- 
tinued at half-hour intervals throughout the morning. No. 12 Platoon (Lieuten- 
ant Ward) took the weight of these attacks in the forward position. The 
Chinese launched their initial attacks on a four to five man front, assisted by 
mortars and grenades, and they suffered heavy casualties. 

No. 8 section, under Corporal Rowlinson, took the main enemy assault 
and suffered casualties. Corporal Rowlinson and Pte R. F. A. Smith were 
wounded but fought on although Pte Smith, who was badly hurt, eventually 
had to be evacuated. Pte Dunque, a company stretcher bearer, also continued on 
duty after he had been wounded. Lance-Corporal Harold Ritchie, second-in- 
command of No. 9 section, courageously assisted the stretcher bearers to carry 
out the wounded from No. 8 section. He was cut down by enemy fire and 
fatally wounded when carrying a wounded man on his shoulders. 
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Meanwhile, “B” Company had been having a lively time trying to clear 
a passage for an ordered general withdrawal down the valley and across the 
Kapyong ford. During the morning, Colonel Ferguson, Lieutenant A. Arjent, 
his Intelligence officer, and Captain Beard, the M.O., had ridden forward on 
tanks in a successful attempt to make direct contact with the companies. 
Because the tanks had to travel closed-up, Colonel Ferguson replaced a gunner 
in the leading tank. By this time the enemy occupied the positions originally 
held by battalion headquarters and “B” Company. This effectively blocked 
the roadway to the ford. Lieutenant Ken McGregor took a “B” Company 
platoon to clear the approach to the ford, but heavy fire pinned down this 
patrol and caused casualties. Captain Laughlin immediately sent Lieutenant 
Len Montgomerie with a platoon to attack the Chinese positions and extract 
the two sections pinned down. The battle raged for severa hours but Lieuten- 
ant Montgomerie’s men finally gained a commanding height, after a bayonet 
charge and a fierce hand-to-hand fight in which they killed 81 Chinese. 
Colonel Ferguson was able to get the tanks to fire on the enemy position in 
support of Lieutenant Montgomerie’s attack. The Australian casualties were 
four killed and five wounded. However, the Chinese remained masters of the 
ford and the withdrawal eventually took place along high ground south of 
the road and river. Corporal D. P. (Dogpatch) Davie distinguished himself 
in this action. 

Over on the right flank the Chinese continued to make determined 
attempts to occupy the commanding high ground held by “D” Company. 
During the course of the battle on this front Lieutenant “Johnny” Ward rang 
Captain Gravener on the field telephone and said, “Eh boss, it’s getting pretty 
hot down here; the b——s are all round the place. I’ve lost eight blokes so 
far. What do you think?” 

“You're doing all right,” Captain Gravener told him. “All we have to do 
is sit tight and hold our present position.” 

“O.K,, boss,” replied Johnny Ward and settled down to hang out as long 
as he had anyone left capable of shooting. 

However, in view of the heavy casualties, Captain Gravener decided to 
tighten his perimeter and withdraw No. 12 Platoon, The withdrawal was con- 
ducted so skilfully that the Chinese continued to mortar the abandoned posi- 
tion. Then, about 3 p.m. they launched a full-scale attack against nothing. 
“D” Company had a grandstand view as about thirty Chinese, behind a mortar 
barrage, went through the motions of driving the departed No. 12 Platoon 
out of position. At the right moment, the Australians and the New Zealand 
artillery opened up with all available weapons and caused heavy casualties 
among these Chinese “attackers”. 

At this stage Captain Gravener called for air support to clear the Chinese 
off the position formerly occupied by No. 12 Platoon. On arrival the spotter 
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plane dropped a spigot flare on what the pilot thought was the target area. 
Actually, it was the position occupied by No. 10 Platoon. The Corsairs swept 
in and dropped napalm which sent flames racing through defence positions and 
the company headquarters area. Captain M. Ryan ran out under fire waving 
the identification panel which had been placed on the ground to mark the 
position of our troops while the company wireless operator, Pte J. F. (“Sandy”) 
Winton, made frantic efforts to save the wireless set which was the only means 
of communication for the transmission of artillery fire orders. By the time the 
aircraft had discovered the error the napalm attack had caused several casualties, 
two fatal, and destroyed a quantity of weapons and ammunition vital to the 
defence. 

Taking advantage of this unexpected support the Chinese launched a frontal 
attack, coupled with a flanking movement on the right. No. 11 Platoon 
held off the frontal attack and made a minor readjustment to counter the 
attempted right flank move, Once again the enemy suffered heavy casualties 
and drew back. At this stage “D” Company was acting as a rearguard covering 
the withdrawal of the other companies along high ground to the reserve area 
occupied by battalion headquarters and the Middlesex. “D” Company received 
its orders to withdraw late in the afternoon but was then beating off one 
of the heaviest attacks of the day. 

“This attack was the most determined we had experienced up to then,” 
Captain Gravener wrote in a report on the action. “The enemy fairly ran 
headlong into our forward lines and, on the right, had gained the cover of a 
spur but could not breach our position. At this critical stage it was decided to 
begin thinning out. We completed this action according to the book and 
although always followed up we suffered no further casualties except one 
man reported missing. During this thinning out process the New Zealand 
artillery slowed down the enemy follow-up. Corrections to bring this artillery 
fire as close as possible were very effective. As we finally cleared feature 504, 
which was at the south end of the main ridge, shells were falling no more 
than 150 yards forward of our troops. At this stage, Major Hunt took over 
artillery direction and the volume of fire completely frustrated enemy attempts 
to follow-up further so that the withdrawal was speeded-up without further 
incident.” 

Throughout the night of 23 April and all next day, “D” Company had 
no direct communication with battalion H.Q. Captain Gravener kept contact 
through Major O'Dowd and “A” Company signals. After the napalm attack 
on the afternoon of 24 April even requests for tank support had to go through 
“A” Company. This meant that Major O’Dowd directed the withdrawal, in 
which “D” Company acted as rearguard. By just after 9 o’clock on the night 
of 24 April, the rifle companies were all clear of the forward features which 
they had defended so successfully for a night and a day. 
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During the night of 23 April and all day on 24 April, American tanks, 
commanded by Lieutenant Kenneth W. Koch, collaborated closely with the 
Australian troops. One tank platoon commander, Lieutenant Wilfred D. 
Miller, won the Distinguished Service Cross for his courage and initiative 
during the first Chinese attack. This assault, early on the night of 23 April, 
killed the forward tank platoon commander and wounded three tank com- 
manders. When the platoon began to fall back in some disorder, Lieutenant 
Miller, advancing with his own platoon, jumped from the protection of his 
own tank and ran forward to halt the retreat and directed the tanks to alter- 
native defensive positions. On the following day Lieutenant Miller repeatedly 
led his platoon through enemy-held territory to carry critically needed am- 
munition and supplies to the Australian companies and to evacuate wounded. 

“My platoon nearest ‘D’ Company came into the fray as the enemy attacked 
‘D’ Company,” wrote Captain Saunders, when paying a tribute to the Ameri- 
can tanks. “‘D’ Company stood firm and my fellows said it was better than the 
fun parlour at Luna Park. However, one great problem soon presented itself. 
The ammunition was running low and we were beginning to have casualties, 
About this time, away to the south, I could see dust coming from behind a 
hill that concealed the road. Then our American tank friends reappeared 
around the corner, bringing us fresh ammunition and lots of morale. They 
evacuated our wounded and made several trips along this two-mile stretch of 
road, under fire all the way. They never once faltered and they helped to 
build up a strong bond of respect between the fighting men of two countries. 

“Towards evening orders’came to withdraw. We did so, ably supported by 
our Anzac friends of the New Zealand 16th Field Artillery. As ‘D’ Company 
evacuated their positions Chinese troops were right behind them and many 
a Chinaman had a dead heat or photo finish with a 25-pounder Kiwi shell. 
Sometimes the Chinaman won and sometimes only came second. On the 
road to the west were the faithful tanks watching us withdraw as darkness 
fell, leaving them alone, surrounded by Chinese infantry, and infantry are 
deadly against tanks at night. Several hours later we came to the Middle- 
sex lines, passed through them and on Anzac Eve we dug in among friends. 
At last I felt like an Anzac and I imagine there were 600 others like me.” 

Lieutenant Young, second-in-command of “B” Company, had the job of 
checking the troops over the river. “It was nearly 11 p.m. before the last com- 
pany reached the new positions,” he wrote. “‘C’ Company passed, followed 
by company headquarters and one platoon of ‘A’ Company followed by ‘D’ 
Company but no sign of two missing ‘A’ Company platoons. I gradually fed 
men away from my small checkpoint group and waited on in the hope of 
seeing the missing men from ‘A’ Company. Finally, with the last of my men 
eighty yards on his way, I considered discretion the better part of valour and 
began to move off. There were some large sandbanks in the middle of the 
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river and this caused some delay to our column. While we were there we 
looked back and saw two advancing columns coming across the river from 
different directions. We heaved great sighs of relief when they turned out 
to be the two missing ‘A’ Company platoons who had lost their way. At the 
pass on the road into the Middlesex lines Colonel Ferguson checked us in, 
we handed over our P.O.W’s and settled down to sleep, one of exhaustion.” 

This ended the Battle of Kapyong for the Australians. All night and all 
day the rifle companies had held their positions, exhausting and demoralizing 
the Chinese, and gradually blunting the offensive which tailed off ineffectively 
at the Middlesex perimeter. The Australian cost was heavy—thirty-one killed, 
fifty-eight wounded and three missing, afterwards known to be P.O.W’s. But, 
with the support of the Canadian infantry, the American tanks and the New 
Zealand gunners, the Australian battalion was a major factor in halting the 
Chinese advance long enough for the Americans to reinforce the Kapyong 
River front. 

“The seriousness of the break-through on the central front had been 
changed from defeat to victory by the gallant stand of these heroic and 
courageous soldiers,” said the U.S. Presidential Citation (a unit V.C.) “The 
3rd Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment, the 2nd Battalion, Princess Patricia’s 
Canadian Light Infantry and ‘A’ Company, 72nd U.S. Heavy Tank Bat- 
talion, displayed such gallantry, determination and esprit de corps in accom- 
plishing their missions as to set them apart and above other units participating 
in the campaign, and by their achievements they have brought distinguished 
credit to themselves, their homelands, and all freédom-loving nations.” 

By order of his late Majesty King George VI all members of the 3rd Bat- 
talion, Royal Australian Regiment, are now entitled to wear the emblem of the 
US. Presidential Citation, a strip of blue watered silk ribbon inside a frame 
of gold silk, on both upper sleeves of their uniform. The members of the 
battalion who fought in the battle are entitled to wear the emblem always in 
whatever unit they serve. All serving members of the battalion, now or at any 
future time, are entitled to wear the treasured emblem whilst on the strength 
of the unit only. Thus, Kapyong added a permanent honour to the battle 
traditions of the Australian Army and put the 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian 
Regiment, in the distinguished company of famous British regiments whose 
continuing history is starred with honours won on distant battlefields. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
MIG’S v. METEORS 


MUStANcs and napalm, these were the weapons that enabled the hard- 
pressed Americans to hold the Pusan Perimeter in the first weeks of 
the peculiar war. Air power was never decisive. The enemy was too clever 
and the circumstances were too difficult for that. But, without air power, the 
well-prepared Communists might have pushed the South Koreans and the 
ill-prepared Americans into the sea during those fateful weeks of July, August 
and September 1950. 

True, the industrial sinews that put strength into North Korean arms 
continued to operate safely in “neutral” territory above the Yalu River and 
beyond even the boundaries of Red China. And the enemy were, and remained, 
wizards at camouflage. 

Their drab-coloured troops merged into a drab-coloured background, 
moved rapidly by night over by-paths and mountain tracks. Their motor trans- 
port hid in houses and under haystacks; their trains waited in tunnels for 
darkness to cloak the passage of heavy supplies. Wherever possible, men and 
cattle took the place of vehicles for the movement of food and ammunition. 
Yet, at some point, two sets of soldiers had to battle face-to-face over the 
slopes of some contested mountain or across some disputed river. Here, the 
American and Australian Mustangs, in those early months, went hurtling 
down spewing rockets and jellied petrol, the deadly napalm. The long, yellow, 
banana-shaped napalm containers burst on the hillsides in a lazy rumble 
under a black cloud of smoke. A knuckle of heat—1,000 degrees centigrade 
within a few seconds of impact—spread out rapacious fingers, plucked at the 
entrails of buildings, turned tanks into welded ovens, raced over the blackened 
skeletons of trucks and left dead men bloated with heat and crusted with 
burns. 

When the war began the U.N. air force consisted of three wings of Ameri- 
can jet fighters and the Mustangs of No. 77 Royal Australian Air Force. The - 
jets were useless for the kind of war that developed. Built for dogfighting three 
or four miles above the earth they couldn’t carry napalm and rockets to bring 
their fighting power down to ground level, where it was urgently needed. So, 
while the jets were being modified for close support, the American units 
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changed over to Mustangs and joined with the Australians in their non-stop 
job of harassing the enemy. By November, when this phase of the war was 
over, the Australian squadron had flown 2,000 sorties. In August alone No. 77 
pilots totalled 1,745 operational flying hours. In this month the squadron used 
napalm for the first time. 

In September, after Wing Commander L. T. Spence had been killed,* 
Squadron Leader R. C. Cresswell, D.F.C., took. over the squadron. He had 
formed No. 77 Squadron in March 1942, at Pearce, Western Australia, and 
had fought in its first action over Darwin when he shot down the first enemy 
night bomber destroyed over Australia. In January 1943, No. 77 Squadron 
went to Milne Bay, New Guinea, and it hadn’t been home since. At Milne 
Bay, in one historic engagement, the squadron, for the loss of one pilot, 
destroyed four enemy bombers and one fighter and probably destroyed another 
five bombers. Moving from Milne Bay to Goodenough Island and thence to 
Nadzab, the squadron, with Kittyhawks, played an active role in the campaign 
that rolled the Japanese back out of New Guinea and Borneo, staging forward 
through Cape Gloucester, Los Negros, Noemfoor, Morotai and Labuan. 

When the Pacific War ended in August 1945, No. 77 was operating from 
Labuan in British North Borneo. Instead of being brought back to Australia 
with most of the other R.A.A.F. squadrons, it was assigned to the British 
Commonwealth Force for occupation duties in Japan. In March 1946, re- 
equipped with Mustangs, the squadron began surveillance patrols and normal 
training in Japan. In 1949, the Commonwealth Government withdrew the 
two other occupation squadrons—Nos. 76 and 82—so that when the North 
Koreans invaded South Korea, in June 1950, No. 77 Squadron was the only 
R.A.AF, unit still in Japan. Based at Iwakuni, the site of a former Japanese 
naval air station on the Inland Sea, it was 150 miles or so from Korea, the 
new storm centre. 

On 12 October, after General MacArthur’s successful amphibious operations 
at Inchon and Wonsan, No. 77 Squadron moved from the comfort of Iwakuni 
to primitive Pohang, on the east coast of Korea, where aircrews were quart- 
ered in tents erected on the concrete airstrip. In November, the Australians 
moved with the 35th U.S. Fighter Group to Hamhung in North Korea. 
Although a more settled base than Pohang, Hamhung was extremely cold and 
desolate. Ice, snow and bitter winds made conditions almost intolerable. 
Ground crews had to sweep snow from the wings of the Mustangs before the 
pilots could take off. Servicing aircraft ‘was a constant battle against freezing 
temperatures and the weather was a major hazard to planes which had to 
maintain maximum effort to hold off the flooding Chinese.t In mid-February 
1951, fourteen pilots of 77 Squadron received the American Air Medal for 
meritorious service in combat. Two of them—Flight Lieutenant R. Coburn 
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and Flight Lieutenant L. Olorenshaw, at that time acting commander of 
the squadron, had carried out 98 missions. 

With no air opposition and comparatively little anti-aircraft fire the first 
six months of the war had been effective and dangerous but non-spectacular 
for the pilots of No. 77. Then, in November, came rumours that Russian-type 
aircraft had been seen south of the Yalu. Two Yaks had strafed South Korean 
troops and U.S. pilots had seen MIG-15’s patrolling in groups of four along 
the Manchurian border. Nobody worried much about the Yaks but the MIG’s 
were a different proposition. Russia’s new single-engined jet fighter was known 
to be good. How good time would tell. The American fighter pilots, in their 
F86 Sabre jets, were confident. But prop-driven Australian Mustangs, good 
as they were for close support where the enemy had no air force, were 
obsolete as combat fighters in a jet age. The R.A.A.F. would have liked F86 
Sabres for the eager pilots of 77 Squadron to try themselves out on MIG’s. 
But there were no Sabres available and the Australians had to take Meteors, 
the second-best jet fighter the United Nations had to offer in early 1951. 

Squadron Leader Cresswell and Flight Lieutenant Desmond Murphy were 
the first Australian pilots to fly jets in combat over Korea. As a preparation 
for rearming the squadron they attended a conversion course on American 
jet aircraft at Itazuke, Japan, where the 8th Fighter Group taught them to 
fly the F80 Shooting Star and coached them in jet jockey jargon. 

“Let’s join the pattern and shoot some landings,” American instructor 
Captain White told Murphy after he had explained the controls and put the 
the Australian pilot through his ground drill. 

Then after some solo flights, the Americans put Murphy on the programme 
for a combat mission. Assigned to a flight led by Captain Charles Morfit of 
New Jersey he flew No. 2 to his instructor, Captain White. 

“My jet took the whole length of the runway to get off the ground because 
we were carrying a big load of fuel and ordnance,” Flight Lieutenant Murphy 
said afterwards. “Once off the ground we formed up and climbed through 
the clouds to 24,000 feet. Our mission was close support of an American in- 
fantry division. We contacted the ground controller at the target area and 
he had a ‘hot’ target waiting. Captain White called up and ordered ‘dive brakes 
down’ and we let down at a very fast rate. We were soon circling at 4,000 
feet above the area we were going to hit. 

“We had slowed down to a speed of about goo miles an hour when I 
attacked and after pulling up away from the target I looked at it again 
and saw my napalm had hit right on the nose. American troops were to 
make an assault on a hill close by. The controller told us that as soon as we 
had finished with the target the ground force would launch its attack. So 
we kept screaming down on the hill throwing out napalms and rockets at 
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it and we could see the enemy troops running everywhere. It was one of the 
best operations I have ever been on. 

“We could see exactly what we were doing and the commander of the 
ground force kept talking to us on the radio and said we were putting the 
stuff right on the vital area. We did not stay long over the target because the 
endurance of the jet is not as great as that of a Mustang. Our No. 4 was getting 
low on fuel, so we made a last pass and returned to base.” 

Cresswell and Murphy each flew ten combat missions in Shooting Stars 
before rejoining 77 Squadron at the end of February 1951, a few days before 
the first Meteor aircraft for the use of the squadron arrived in Japan from 
Great Britain, Later, Squadron Leader Cresswell transferred to a U.S. fighter 
squadron flying F86 Sabres for a brief tour. Wing Commander G. Steege, 
DS.O., D.F.C., succeeded him as C.O. of 77 Squadron. 

Meanwhile, the Mustangs were at Pusan hammering away at Chinese 
troops and supplies and flying direct support missions for the U.N. ground 
forces now moving up to the Han River. Alarmed by these constant air 
attacks, the enemy increased his anti-aircraft defences and during March 1951, 
several squadron Mustangs were hit by fire from the ground. Two pilots— 
Warrant Officer C. R. A. Howe and Flight Sergeant H. W. Meggs—were 
forced to crash-land near the front line but were uninjured and rescued by 
helicopter. Another pilot, Sergeant Cecil Sly, had a remarkable escape from 
capture or death when he was forced to bale out from his disabled Mustang 
after being hit by enemy ground fire, north of Seoul. 

Meggs was hit when he was high over the Munsan area but managed to 
get his aircraft back to Kimpo airfield, near Seoul, where he crash-landed. 
“Things were so chaotic about that time that I wasn’t sure whether the air- 
field was in our hands or not,” he said afterwards. “When two Oriental- 
looking soldiers approached I climbed on to the wing of my plane, loosed my 
pistol in its holster and tried to figure out whether they were Chinese, North 
Koreans or South Koreans. When they got a little closer they identified them- 
selves as South Koreans and I knew I was all right.” 

Warrant Officer Howe was on armed reconnaissance north of Seoul on 
the same day in the same area: when his engine packed up. He climbed to 
10,000 feet and headed back to base. His Mustang would not maintain height 
so he belly-landed on an island in the Han River. He was unhurt and a 
helicopter picked him up within twenty minutes. 

A few days later Meggs and Sergeant Sly were on an armed reconnais- 
sance patrol north of Seoul when Sly’s cockpit filled with smoke, temporarily 
blinding him. “My No. 2, Sergeant Meggs, called up and said the aircraft 
was streaming smoke,” Sly reported afterwards. “The smoke, filtering in from 
down near the port fuel gauge, filled the cockpit so that I could not see the 
instruments. I opened the canopy and headed south, obtaining alterations of 
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Top: No. 77 Squadron R.A.A.F. Mustangs actively supported U.N. ground troops in the 
opening phases of the Korean War. 
Bottom: Lieut.-General George E. Stratemeyer, Commanding General of the U.S. Far East 
Air Force, congratulates Wing Commander Louis Spence after decorating him with the 
Legion of Merit. 





Top: Flight Lieutenant Peter Middleton, of Bentleigh (Vic.) in the cockpit of his Meteor 
jet fighter at Kimpo, Korea. 


Bottom: A Meteor iet of No. 77 Sauadron taking off from Kimpo airfield. 





Top: Fresh from a successful mission in North Korea, these No. 77 Squadron pilots discuss 
their targets as they head for the debriefing room. 


Bottom: The flight line at the R.A.A.F. base, Iwakuni, Japan, shared by Australian, 
American and British units. 





Top: Men of South Africa’s famous “Flying Cheetah” fighter squadron take time off 
to greet Australian visitors. 


Bottom: South Africans and Australians discuss test cricket at an airfield in Korea. 
(Photo: Courtesy South African High Commission) 





Top: No. 77 Squadron R.A.A-F, Meteor jets roar over a Korean village at take-off, 
Kimpo airfield. 


Bottom: No. 77 Squadron groundstaff visit a Korean village near Kimpo airfield. 
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Top left: L.A.C. Alf Wade, of Alexandria, New South Wales, connects the firing circuit 
of a high explosive rocket under the wing of a Meteor jet in Korea. 


Top right: L.A.C. Mal. Campbell, of Surrey Hills, Melbourne, loads 20-mm. cannon 
shells into a Meteor jet, Korea. 


Bottom: No. 77 Meteor jet attacking a target in North Korea, March 1952. 








Top: Squadron Leader Dick Humphrey, D.F.C., C.O. of No. 30 Transport Unit, checks 
up on his return to Japan from a mission to Korea. 


Bottom: A No. 30 Transport Unit Dakota carrying sick and wounded from Korea to Japan. 








Wing Commander Alan Hodges, A.F.C., of Perth, W.A. (left) takes over the command 
of No. 77 Squadron from Wing Commander John Hubble, A.F.C, also of Perth, at 
Kimpo airfield, Korea. 





course from Meggs until the smoke cleared sufficiently for me to read the 
compass. All engine instruments appeared normal at this stage but the motor 
became very rough and soon began running intermittently. Showers of sparks 
and flames were coming from the exhaust stubs and passing the cockpit. 
Meggs told me that my aircraft was on fire and advised me to abandon it, a 
course I had already decided on. 

“The aircraft was then at 1,500 feet and losing height. I undid my safety 
harness, switched on the emergency radio, trimmed, and attempted to abandon 
the aircraft on the right side. As the canopy was already open I forgot to 
jettison it and, as a result, my parachute pack caught under the canopy edge. 
After about three seconds my legs shot free and I could feel the drag of the 
slipstream, which levered me out in a somersaulting motion. I struck the 
tail plane and bruised my right side. The heavy clothing I wore and a food 
package on my belt saved me from serious injury. 

“Having cleared the aircraft I pulled the rip-cord and the ’chute opened 
with a heavy jolt. As I floated down I heard rifle shots and bullets whistled 
past me. I landed on the side of a rocky hill and, after releasing the harness, 
I made for a ditch a few yards away, near enough to the ‘silk’ to be spotted 
from the air yet far enough away should the enemy open fire at it. I removed 
all food and medical packs from the Mae West and threw it away as I con- 
sidered it too colourful. The enemy were dug in almost all round me, both on 
the hill behind and across the small stream in front. More of our aircraft had 
arrived on the scene and provided constant cover with napalm, rockets and 
50-calibre machine guns. The enemy did not fire at me while I was on the 
ground but fired constantly at our aircraft.” 

Meanwhile, Sergeant Meggs had alerted the American rescue helicopter 
and called up flights of Mustangs to keep Sly covered. Four American 
Mustangs were there within a few minutes, followed by four Australian pilots, 
and these planes put a curtain of fire around Sly. The first of the rescue heli- 
copters arrived in about half-an-hour and Sly crawled down the ditch towards 
a sandy river bed to get as close as possible to an easy landing ground. The 
enemy fire was so intense and accurate that although the helicopter descended 
to within 50 feet it was unable to reach Sly. Heavy ground fire riddled the 
machine and it had to return to base on a groggy motor. 

“Fresh flights came in with napalm to work over the area across the river 
and near an orchard, where most of the fire came from,” continued Sly. “I 
saw two Chinese soldiers dressed in quilted khaki run from two of our . 
aircraft about 100 to 120 yards away. They were within easy firing range of 
my position so I moved further down the river and hid behind a rock about 
30 yards from where my aircraft had hit the ground. It had long since burned 
out with a series of explosions and flying bullets. I wrongly supposed that I 
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was easily seen from the air but, I learned afterwards, my khaki green clothing 
blended into the surroundings and the covering aircraft had lost me.” 

By this time, the Mustangs had called up an American T-6 “spotter” plane 
to locate the crashed Australian pilot. This plane made three circuits before 
it found Sly, who left the shelter of the rock and waved his hat, but ground 
fire wounded the T-6 observer in the leg and he was forced to leave. A second 
helicopter, piloted by Captain Lynden E. Thomasson, had now arrived. 

“At 10 o'clock, just two hours after baling out, the second helicopter 
approached my position and hovered within a few yards of me,” said Sly in 
his report. “I crawled out to meet it, taking advantage of all possible cover and 
timing my arrival to coincide with the moment the ’copter touched down. 
This left both of us vulnerable to enemy fire for as short a time as possible. 
I’m not sure whether the helicopter actually landed but it only took three 
seconds for the crew to drag me inside. Over the last few yards I had to 
stand up and force myself against the slipstream of the whirling rotor. Forty 
minutes later I was in Suwon hospital being X-rayed for the injury I had 
received when I struck the side of the tail plane on baling out. Fortunately, no 
bones were broken though I had difficulty in walking.” 

Sergeant Sly highly praised the work and courage of the Third U.S. Rescue 
Squadron, a unit with a remarkable record of helicopter rescue work in 
Korea. “They saved my life at great risk to their own”, he said. Sly received 
the U.S. Air Medal for his coolness and later he also won the Distinguished 
Flying Medal. 

On 10 April 1951, No. 77 Squadron pilots at Iwakuni, Japan, began 
training on Gloster Meteor VIII jet fighters, a twin jet with an altitude of 
40,000 feet, powered by two Rolls Royce Derwent engines and capable of 
speeds up to 500 miles an hour. 

By this time the squadron had completed just over nine months in combat 
and lost ten pilots in action. The General Commanding the U.S. Fifth Tac- 
tical Air Force said 77 was the best squadron he had, “the one that set the 
pace”. 

By the end of June, the squadron was ready to return to operations in 
Korea, eager to test its Meteors against the MIG’s, which had continued to 
make spasmodic raids from across the Manchurian border. In “Mig Alley”, 
above the land between the Yalu River at Antung and the Chongchon River, 
the Australians joined with American jets—Sabres and Thunderjets—against 
the Russian-built planes which were gradually becoming a major factor in the 
air war in Korea. 

Meanwhile, the Americans had been finding out much that they didn’t 
like about the MIG. On combat experience it looked as if the single-engined 
Russian-built jet was as good and better than anything the U.N. forces had 
to put up against it. The MIG could fight at a higher speed, at a greater 
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height, and carried heavier armament which had a slower rate of fire. Below 
25,000 feet the Sabre jet could outfly and outfight the MIG, between 25,000 feet 
and 50,000 feet the Russian-built plane had the advantage. Nevertheless, over 
a long period, the American Sabre pilots claimed more kills, about 12 to 1 in 
favour of the Sabres. 

Nobody quite knew why the Russians should have allowed the use of 
MIG’s in Korea, unless it was to test them out. Certainly, they were never a 
decisive weapon and seldom ventured far south of the Yalu. They did nothing 
to stop the almost unremitting U.N. air offensive against enemy ground 
troops. The enemy undoubtedly regarded Korea as an advanced training 
school and, at first, the MIG pilots were cautious and inexpert and tended to 
avoid combat. Later they improved and struck whenever they could. Then 
there was a dropping off in quality, suggesting that a new bunch of trainees 
had moved up for combat experience. This fluctuation continued throughout 
the war. The pilots spoke Chinese on the radio but this proved nothing 
because any pilot of any nationality could easily learn the limited number of 
words needed for adequate fighter combat jargon. 

“Most important of all,” Wing Commander P. G. Wykeham-Barnes,* 
R.AF. liaison officer with the 5th U.S. Air Force, reported early in 1952, 
“MIG bases are north of the Yalu River. Consider the predicament of the Air 
Commander of the United Nations air fighters in Korea. He sends his aircraft 
from about the 38th parallel and flies them 150 miles north towards the border 
to maintain the air superiority necessary for our armies to operate unmolested 
from the air and, also, of course, for our bomber offensive to continue un- 
checked. They arrive with a good deal of their fuel used up. 

“At the time which suits them, when the sun is in the right position, when 
their morale is at its highest, and when their formation is perfect, from across 
the Yalu come 50, 60 or 100 MIG-15’s. We cannot even photograph them on 
their bases. We cannot molest them on their airfields, nor attack them while 
they take off nor surprise them when they are forming up. We wait, as we 
must, until they have reached the height of 40,000 feet or so, until their 
formation satisfies their leaders and they have the sun behind them, and until 
we ourselves are rather short of fuel. They then come; then the fight begins.” 

The Meteor VIII had never been tried out in combat although an earlier 
type had been operated against the Vx flying bomb in the closing stages of 
World War II. The Australian pilots knew its limitations, particularly a blind 
spot on a 30 degree arc on either side astern, but were confident that they 
could outmanoeuvre any aircraft they were likely to meet. But, for more than - 
a week, the Meteors operated in bad weather over “Mig Alley” without hearing 
or seeing a MIG. 


* Wing Commander P. G. Wykeham-Barnes, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., “The War in Korea 
with Special Reference to the Difficulties of using Our Air Power”, The Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution, May 1952. 
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Then, one day in mid-August, 1951, when the Meteors were providing top 
cover for U.S. F80 Shooting Star jets attacking enemy supply-lines near the 
Yalu River, the Australian pilots saw their first MIG’s, a tight little bunch of 
about 20 squat-nosed outlines high in the blue about a mile away. The Meteors 
immediately broke towards the enemy jets but the MIG’s refused combat and 
left the area. Flying Officer Dick Wittman said he saw two of the MIG’s 
turning in as if they were about to attack but when the Meteors turned to 
meet them they made off back to Manchuria. After that No. 77 pilots com- 
plained of stiff necks, they were so busy swivelling their heads to keep a 
lookout for the waiting MIG’s. 

The first clash between Meteors and MIG’s took place on 29 August 1951. 
Eight Meteors were on a fighter sweep 35,000 feet above Chongju about 
11 o'clock when they saw six MIG’s above them at 40,000 feet. They turned 
to keep the “bandits” in sight when Squadron Leader R. Wilson saw two more 
MIG’s below them at 30,000 feet. Calling to his No. 2, Sergeant N. Woodroffe, 
he peeled off into a dive, followed by Woodroffe. The two MIG’s dived off 
but Woodroffe’s Meteor twisted into a spin, taking him out of the fight. 
Wilson, stick back and throttles open, pressed the attack, but almost im- 
mediately a shudder shook his Meteor. A MIG had jumped him out of the sun 
and scored hits. Wilson wrenched his Meteor around, the blood rushing from 
his head in a limit-rate turn as he endeavoured to shake the MIG off his blind 
tail. Flight Lieutenant Cedric Thomas and Flying Officer Kenneth Blight, 
the two other members of Wilson’s section, screamed down to the rescue and 
the MIG’s broke off after an ineffective attempt to get on Blight’s tail. 

Meanwhile, the MIG’s had got well on to the other section of four Meteors, 
led by Pilot Geoffrey Thornton. Thornton saw them coming out of the sun 
and yelled to his companions to break away. When the section straightened 
out again-one aircraft, piloted by Warrant Officer R. D, Guthrie, was missing. 
He was taken prisoner and released after the cease-fire. 

“My flight was over the mouth of the Yellow River when we saw a flight 
of MIG’s running for the border about 5,000 feet below,” said Guthrie after 
his release. “We immediately turned in to attack. I lagged about 50 yards 
in making this turn and a flight of MIG’s jumped me from above at 6 o’clock. 
I broke to port but was hit before I could make the move effective. 

“During the break I called to the rest of the flight but found that both my 
radios had been knocked out. While I was about 4o degrees through the break 
two MIG’s passed my nose and I turned‘back to starboard to have a shot at 
them. I was hit again from behind while firing at one of the pair in front of 
me. This time my controls failed to respond so, after flick rolling four times, 
I abandoned the aircraft by the ejection seat, at about 38,000 feet. 

“The seat and oxygen worked perfectly and I floated down uneventfully 
until I was within about 1,000 feet of the ground, when troops began to fire 
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on me intermittently. As soon as the seat had settled down under its own 
*chute I separated myself from it and opened my own ’chute. In all, I was 
about 23 minutes before I reached the ground. Members of the North Korean 
Home Guard, assisted by civilians, immediately surrounded me and led me 
off to the nearby village of Kooson.” 

A week later the Meteors again tangled with MIG’s and came off second 
best. Six Meteors were providing fighter cover for two Shooting Stars on a 
photographic reconnaissance mission near the Manchurian border. Flight 
Lieutenant Victor Cannon, the flight leader, saw the red-nosed swept-wing 
enemy fighters first, at 12 o’clock high, moving to 9 o'clock ready for an 
attack. Flight Lieutenant Joe Blyth, a Royal Air Force pilot with 77 Squadron, 
saw the MIG’s dive down on Dawson and Pilot W. Michelson, in “Baker” 
section. 

“Baker section, break starboard,” Blyth yelled over his radio, “aircraft 
attacking, 6 o'clock high.” 

Down they came, right on the Meteors’ blind tails, six of them, two at a 
time, one pair after the other. Dawson and Michelson broke as the tracer 
shot above them. Then Michelson felt his kite shudder and it flipped over on to 
its back and spun down out of control. At 10,000 feet Michelson regained con- 
trol. “I’m still flying,” he called triumphantly over his radio, “heading for 
base.” He just made it. A shell had holed his tail plane and exploded behind 
the port engine damaging his port flap, port wing, and main fuel tank and put- 
ting holes in his fuselage and engine nacelle. Another shell had carried away 
part of his starboard aileron. 

A few days later, Flight Lieutenant R. L. (Smoky) Dawson, scored No. 7 
Squadron’s first effective hit against a MIG. Twelve Meteors were on a fighter 
sweep near Anju, in North Korea, when fifteen MIG’s jumped them. Cannon 
fire damaged one Meteor (Sergeant E. D. Armit) but not severely. Meanwhile, 
Dawson and his No. 2, Sergeant Max Colebrook, turned in on two MIG’s and 
Dawson scored with a long burst from his 20-mm. cannon. “I saw Smoky 
firing and then I saw smoke coming from a MIG in front,” said Colebrook 
who had himself shot several bursts without success, Liquid streamed from 
the damaged MIG’s port wing but nobody saw the enemy jet crash. 

Flight Lieutenant Cedric Thomas and Sergeant Vic Osborn got on to the 
tail of one MIG, cut him off from the Yalu and hung there but couldn’t close 
in enough to fire. On six occasions the MIG pilot tried to turn north but each 
time he saw Thomas and Osborn in a position to cut him off. The Meteors 
chased the MIG 50 miles south before he managed to get into the sun and - 
head off for home. In the beginning, this MIG had made an unsuccessful 
head-on attack against Thomas. “Our closing speeds must have been about 
one thousand miles an hour,” said Thomas afterwards. “I was close enough 
to see the MIG pilot.” 
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On 1 December 1951, in the last Meteor-MIG battle of the year, twelve 
Meteors were on a fighter sweep north of Pyongyang in clear cold weather 
at 19,000 feet when between forty and fifty MIG’s swept down on them out of 
the sun. In a few seconds the whole sky was filled with thundering jets, the 
Meteors outnumbered four or five to one. It was all over quickly. Once they 
had lost their initial advantage the MIG’s soon turned their red noses for 
the Manchurian sanctuary but not before they had torn holes in the Aus- 
tralian squadron. Three of the twelve Meteor pilots were missing, Sergeant 
B. L. Thomson, Flight Sergeant E. D. Armit and Sergeant V. Drummond.* 

During the dogfight, Flying Officer Bruce Gogerly, a World War II pilot 
who flew Kittyhawks in the Pacific, found himself among a group of MIG’s 
which had attacked Sergeant V. Drummond. Gogerly pulled inside the tight 
turn the MIG’s made to get at him and fired a five-second burst. He saw his 
cannon shells exploding on the fuselage and starboard wing root of one MIG. 
“T saw two MIG’s pass close by us,” said Sergeant John Myers who was flying 
No. 2 to Gogerly. “Bruce broke into them and I followed about 600 yards from 
the MIG. I saw Bruce open up on one MIG and splinter the fuselage and 
wing. I gave it a burst, too, but it was so badly damaged that it didn’t need 
any more. It went into a dive leaking fuel.” Other pilots said they saw this 
MIG explode in mid-air. 

Several pilots got in bursts against a MIG but the fight was so furious 
that they didn’t have time to observe results, However, another MIG was seen 
streaming to earth and several pilots shared credit for this kill. The battle 
had lasted ten minutes and it was now clear that, despite the Australians’ un- 
doubted courage and skill, the Meteor was no match for the MIG. In three 
encounters the Australians had lost four pilots and two badly damaged 
aircraft. The Meteors were rugged, and could take terrible punishment, but 
they were not nearly fast enough and they couldn’t climb high enough to 
engage the MIG’s on even terms and, with their blind spots astern, they were 
sitting ducks for the swept-wing enemy fighters as they came thundering 
down from out of the sun. Nobody was surprised, therefore, when No. 77 
Squadron was taken off fighter interception duties. 

When Squadron Leader R. T. Susans, D.F.C., took over from Wing 
Commander Steege on 26 December 1951, the squadron was sitting on Kimpo 
airfield on call for the air defence of the Seoul area, against aircraft that never 
appeared. Susans saw the Commanding General of the 5th U.S. Air Force 
(Lieutenant-General Everest) and asked for a more active role, “I’m on the 
side of any man who wants to do a bit of honest killing,” said Everest and 
allocated No. 77 Squadron to the dual role of patrolling the Kimpo-Seoul 
area and ground attack duties. Heartened by their success in this new role, 
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the pilots voluntarily set themselves the target of 1,000 sorties a month, which 
they maintained despite bad weather. 

By now, ground fighting in Korea was virtually static, strung out along 
the Kansas, Wyoming and Jamestown lines. This meant no lessening of 
effort for 77 Squadron and, as the number of missions rose, so did the grim 
toll of pilots lost to the increasingly accurate enemy ground fire, From 
January to April, six pilots—Flight Lieutenant M. A. Browne-Gaylord, Ser- 
geant B. T. Gillan, Sergeant K. G. Robinson, Flight Lieutenant J. H. Han- 
nan,* Sergeant M. E. Colebrook and Flight Lieutenant L. G. S. Purssey— 
were reported missing in action. During this period, the squadron had kept up 
an unremitting campaign with cannon and rockets against enemy supply lines 
and troop concentrations. Although none of the pilots had previously fired 
rocket projectiles from jets, their record of destruction soon became highly 
satisfactory as they accustomed themselves to the new techniques required. 
In addition to rocket and strafing missions against selected targets, the squad- 
ron maintained a constant daylight patrol north of the bomb-line. These 
patrols enabled the Meteors to give almost immediate cover to pilots shot 
down behind the enemy lines. 

By this time, the Australian pilots were finding Meteor jets a highly efficient 
aircraft for the hard-hitting role assigned them. Although the jet planes lacked 
the range of piston-driven aircraft they provided easier maintenance problems 
and showed a remarkable capacity to take punishment and fly home, Despite 
the greater speed pilots found that the absence of a forward engine and 
propeller gave them a much better view of small targets than they had thought 
possible. “Although some criticism of the Meteor has been made in Australia,” 
said Air Marshal Sir Donald Hardman, then Chief of the Australian Air 
Staff, “in Korea the men who fly and maintain it say it is a first-class aircraft, 
that it gives no maintenance trouble at all. The life of the Derwent engines is 
being extended. They don’t seem to be able to wear them out. The Meteor VIII 
is particularly good for its rocket attack role because, apart from anything else, 
it has two jet engines and can get back home even with one of them shot away.” 

Early in 1952, the MIG’s became bolder. Bigger enemy patrols flew over 
the Yalu and extended further south than hitherto. This gave the Meteors 
another opportunity to do some fighter sweeps but this time at a lower level. 
On 4 May, patrolling south-west of Pyongyang, Pilot Officer J. L. Surman 
attacked and probably destroyed a MIG and four days later Pilot Officer W. H. 
Simmonds shot down another. “He was a sitting duck,” said Surman describ- 
ing his success. “I was flying wingman to Sergeant Ken Murray, when we 
saw nine MIG’s above us. One cut across in front of me and started firing at 
Sergeant Murray. He presented a perfect target dead ahead of me. I fired 
a two-second burst into the MIG and saw his starboard stabilizer crumple and 
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fall away. At the same time the starboard side of his jet exhaust blew out 
with a rush of flame. I must have hit the pilot, as the aircraft did not take 
evasive action. I pulled out about thirty yards from him and broke away to 
avoid collision. I then lost sight of the MIG as it went down through cloud.” 
A month later Pilot Officer Surman, a recent graduate from the R.A.A.F. 
College at Point Cook, was killed when his Meteor crashed over the target 
during a rocketing mission. Pilot Officer D. Robertson, another R.A.AF. 
College graduate, was lost in a similar manner on 15 May. 

In June, Wing Commander Susans relinquished command to Wing Com- 
mander J. R. Kinninmont, D.F.C. and Bar, and the squadron continued its 
steady routine of interdiction missions, escorts, strikes, patrols and fighter 
sweeps. On 29 August, the squadron formed part of a 420 fighter-bomber 
force which made a devastating attack on Pyongyang, bombing and strafing 
airfields, power stations, factories and anti-aircraft positions. Meanwhile, peace 
talks dragged out at Panmunjom and the squadron’s casualties mounted. Two 
Royal Air Force pilots serving with the squadron were among those lost 
during August, September and October. Flying Officer M. O. Bergh (a South 
African serving with the R.A.F.) parachuted after being hit by enemy fire 
and was taken prisoner and Flying Officer O. M. Cruikshank was killed 
while attempting to bale out after being hit by fire from a MIG. On 24 Decem- 
ber, ground fire killed Flight Lieutenant F. J. Lawrensen and a third R.A.F. 
pilot—Flying Officer F. H. G. Booth—failed to return from an attack on 
Sinmak in January 1953. At this time, the R.A.A.F. was finding it difficult 
to keep up the flow of trained pilots to No. 77 Squadron and consequently 
arrangements had been made for a number of R.A.F. pilots to serve with it. 
Since June 1952 the operational tour of duty for pilots had been reduced 
from nine months to six months. 

On 20 January 1953, Wing Commander Kinninmont handed over com- 
mand to Wing Commander J. W. Hubble, A.F.C. The squadron began 
the year with a total of 15,000 individual sorties since the war had begun, 
2k years before, 11,000 of them in Meteor jets. On 17 February, Flight Sergeant 
K. J. Murray completed his 320th jet mission over North Korea. This was 
believed to be a world record for missions over Korea. By the time Murray, 
then a pilot officer, left for Australia in March 1953, he had 333 missions to his 
credit. Flight Lieutenant W. B. Rivers, D.F.C., had held the previous record 
with 319 missions over Korea, many of them in Mustangs. 

On 16 March, the squadron carried: out a particularly successful attack on 
an enemy convoy of about 150 trucks. The Meteors destroyed at least 24 
vehicles and damaged 74. They also strafed troop billets and supply stacks 
and damaged several buildings. The Commanding General, Far East U.S. 
Air Force, sent the squadron a congratulatory message for this attack. Warrant 
Officer Bob Turner saw the trucks when he was flying on a road patrol south 
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of Wonsan, along the east coast. In the dawn light he saw a three-mile long 
convoy. He dived to attack the head of the line and blew up the first two 
lorries, then circled back to hit the last four. This trapped the Communist 
column in a narrow pass between steep cliffs and sheer drops. Turner flew 
back to base and returned with other planes to finish off the convoy in what 
turned out to be one of the biggest lorry-busting forays in the Korean War. 

Eleven days later, the squadron had another successful tangle with MIG’s, 
probably destroyed one and damaged another without loss. The action took 
place over Sinmak, south-east of Pyongyang. Sergeant George Hale and his 
wingman, Sergeant David Irlam, were about to start a patrol along an enemy 
supply route when Hale saw what he thought was a MIG chasing two 
American Shooting Stars. As he dived on the last plane he realized that all 
three were MIG’s. Hale opened fire and one MIG broke off and headed north. 
The other two made a pass at the Meteor from the starboard. Hale made an 
S-turn into the MIG’s, jettisoned his large ventral fuel tank and got behind the 
enemy. He fired two high explosive rockets which flashed between the MIG’s 
causing them to break apart and head in different directions. Hale was trying 
to get on to the tail of one of these when another MIG overshot him in an 
attempt to attack into his blind spot. 

“For a second he was flying parallel with me and about 50 yards ahead,” 
said Hale. “I could see the pilot clearly as I swung behind him and hammered 
at him with my 20-mm. cannons. Strips of metal began to peel from his 
fuselage and the aircraft rolled on to its back and headed straight down from 
10,000 feet. I think black smoke belched from him but I didn’t have time to 
watch him crash. Two more MIG’s came at me with guns blazing and again 
I managed to S-turn on to their tails. The Meteor was flying like a bomb. 
They tried to climb away and as I blasted at one I saw bright flashes near his 
wing root and the aircraft began to pour out white smoke. My guns stopped 
firing—I was out of ammunition—so I climbed to turn away from them 
and for home.” 

“I didn’t see anything,” said Sergeant Irlam, “but something hit my port 
tail, busted my port aileron, blew up my air bottle and put my compass out 
of action. I got back the 80 to 100 miles to Kimpo by radar direction. When 
I landed there were 112 holes in my aircraft.” 

Wing Commander Hubble saw the MIG on Irlam’s tail and dived in for 
a head-on attack. The two aircraft screamed towards one another at 900 miles 
an hour but the MIG pilot broke off and made for home. Flight Lieutenant 
S. Rees, Hubble’s wingman, dived into the swirling dogfight and engaged ° 
a MIG. He didn’t make any official claim but he believed that he hit home 
with a few cannon bursts. 

During April and May the squadron concentrated on napalm-rocket 
attacks on enemy troop billets, villages and supply centres. R.A.A.F. tech- 
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nicians evolved the napalm rocket, or “Flaming Onion”, as a new and deadly 
weapon suited for Korean conditions. The weapon resulted from a wide- 
spread belief among pilots that napalm bombs had certain limitations. Study- 
ing these reports technicians in Australia devised a means of using a rocket 
motor to propel a napalm head. Tests at Williamtown, New South Wales, 
were so successful that operational tests were made on Meteors from Japan. 
The rocket was first used against the enemy in February 1952, when four 
Meteors attacked a group of supply buildings at Chaeryong, in North Korea. 
The Commanding Officer of the U.S. 15th Squadron accompanied the Meteors 
in a photographic reconnaissance machine to record results, He took back 
ample proof of the effectiveness of the new weapon. Later records over a 
period showed that 75 per cent of the napalm rockets recorded direct hits. 

On 5 June 1953, Wing Commander A. Hodges, A.F.C., took over com- 
mand from Wing Commander Hubble. By this time the war was nearly over. 
Nevertheless, June was an eventful month. While taking part in an attack on 
an enemy cable station, Sergeant W. D. Monaghan had a remarkable escape 
from death. Ground fire hit his aircraft just after he had released his rockets 
and he had little hope of reaching base. Instead of making the attempt he 
turned west and headed seaward on one engine and managed to land with his 
wheels down on a friendly island. Two days later, Sergeant D. W. Pinkstone 
was hit by anti-aircraft fire and forced to bale out. Intense ground fire forced 
away a rescue helicopter and Pinkstone was captured. Flying Officer J. R. 
Coleman, R.A.F., was more fortunate a week later when he managed to 
bring his damaged aircraft back over friendly territory before baling out at 
15,000 feet. A helicopter picked him up and returned him to base unhurt. 

When the cease-fire began on 27 July 1953, No. 77 Squadron had been 
in active operations for just over three years. In that time it had totalled 4,836 
missions and had lost forty-two pilots, thirty-two of them during the two 
years’ operations with jets. In 18,872 individual sorties members of the squad- 
ron destroyed 3,700 buildings, 1,500 vehicles and 16 bridges. It shot down three 
MIG-15’s and three other enemy fighters. The U.S. Government made many 
awards to Australian airmen and the President of the Republic of South Korea 
(Dr. Syngman Rhee) honoured the squadron with a Unit Presidential Cita- 
tion. In a glowing tribute to an “unbroken record of vigorous and fearless 
action” by the Australian squadron, Lieutenant-General W. Bridgeford, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Commonwealth Forces in Korea, mentioned 
that with the Royal Navy and the Royal Australian Navy No. 77 Squadron 
was the first of the Commonwealth forces to fight for freedom in Korea. 

In August and September seven squadron pilots were released from Com- 
munist P.O.W. camps. They were Flight Lieutenant G. Harvey, Flight Lieu- 
tenant Hannan, Flying Officer Guthrie, Flying Officer Bergh, Pilot Officer 
Drummond, Pilot Officer Thomson and Sergeant Pinkstone. Harvey, the first 
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R.A.ALF. prisoner released, had crash-landed a Mustang, on his eighty-fourth 
combat mission, on a sand bar in a river about a mile from Pyongyang in 
January 1951. He spent thirty-two months in captivity, the first five months of 
them the worst, under the North Koreans. With other U.N. prisoners he 
spent most of this time in a battered Korean brickyard they named “Poks 
Palace” after a Korean major none of them will ever forget. They rose at 
5.30 a.m. and went to bed at dark. They received two meals a day—at 8.30 
a.m. and at 4.30 p.m.—consisting of rice or sorghum and a thin vegetable 
soup. 

On 28 April 1951, Harvey and two American officers escaped from the 
“Palace”. They were free for six days before recapture. “We were punished 
for the escape,” Harvey told R.A.AF. public relations officer Flight Lieutenant 
Ross Alexander after his release. “The treatment was very rough and one 
American died as a result of it. My punishment lasted forty-five days I will 
never forget and ended on 23 June 1951, when we moved to a Chinese-con- 
trolled camp near the Yalu River.” During those forty-five days Harvey was 
kept in a hole in the ground seven feet deep and only a few feet square. At 
the new camp prisoners attended eight hours of political lectures a day. 
Attendance was compulsory and every man had to seem attentive. As the 
peace negotiations got under way the treatment of prisoners improved and, 
after the lecture courses were ended, they were free to organize games and 
exercises although work details were still supervised and so-called “crimes” 
punished after required written confessions. 

After his capture, on 29 August 1951, W.O. (promoted F/O) Guthrie spent 
three months in North Korean hands before seeing any fellow prisoners. His 
captors took him from village to village exhibiting him to the local peasants 
and cross-examining him. Finally, he arrived at Pyongyang, capital of North 
Korea, where he attempted to escape in company with an American air force 
officer and the adjutant from the British Gloucesters. They were recaptured 
after five days and marched with a party of about thirty-five P.O.W’s north to 
the Manchurian border. 

“We were then handed over to the Chinese, after losing about a third of 
our number on the 14-day march through malnutrition and dysentery,” said 
Guthrie on his release. “We were allocated to various camps, according 
to rank, and I remained in the officers’ camp of Pinchon-nee until the end of 
the war, some two years later. There, I met Gordon Harvey and, at the end of 
December 1951, Pilot Officers Thomson and Drummond, two more Australian 
Meteor pilots, arrived at the camp. Flight Lieutenant Hannan and Sergeant * 
Pinkstone were captured later but sent to another camp as our compound was 
then full. 

“Both clothing and food were in very short supply until the end of 1952 
but from then on conditions steadily improved until the end of the war. 
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There was no Red Cross aid, because the Communists do not recognize this 
organization, and I received no mail until during 1952 when an agreement 
had been reached to exchange mail at the site of the cease-fire talks. However, 
not all the prisoners received mail—it was purely up to the Chinese authorities. 
We were allowed to write three letters a month but few ever got through to 
our friends at home.” 

During the later stages of the Korean War Australian transport and 
fighter pilots saw a good deal of the “Flying Cheetahs” (No. 2 Squadron of the 
South African Air Force) who had been fighting in Korea since November 
1950. Until January 1953 the South Africans were flying Mustangs. They then 
converted to Sabre jets, in which they flew 2,032 sorties, and engaged MIG’s 
several times but without securing any “kills”. While equipped with Mustangs 
the South Africans flew 10,373 sorties with the U.S. 18th Fighter Bomber 
Wing. They lost 12 pilots killed in action, four wounded and 30 missing. 

When the Korean War began No. 77 Squadron had an attached com- 
munications flight consisting of one Dakota commanded by Flight Lieutenant 
D. W. Hitchins. This was the nucleus of No. 30 Transport Unit which did 
most of the aerial supply and medical evacuation for British Commonwealth 
forces until it grew into No. 36 Transport Squadron in March 1953. Operat- 
ing over mountainous terrain in an area where low cloud is the rule rather 
than the exception, and where bad weather is notorious, the R.A.A.F. Dakotas 
had the proud record of having aircraft grounded on only a few days through- 
out three years of strenuous operations, The crews flew 100 hours a month, 
and the aircraft averaged 640 hours a month. Flight Sergeant Murphy held 
the record with 333 trips from Japan to Korea, and Flight Lieutenant R. Daniel 
did the Korean flight 276 times as captain of an aircraft. 

In its first sixteen months’ operations, No. 30's aircraft flew more than a 
million and a quarter nautical miles during more than ten thousand hours in 
the air. To maintain such a high rate of effort there were seven complete crews 
to man the seven freighter and one VIP aircraft, all Dakotas. 

“Once, in the early days, I landed at Pyongyang with a load of winter 
clothing for the Australian troops,” said Flight Lieutenant Daniel, when 
describing some of his experiences. “We'd unloaded most of the stuff when 
an American came running up to see what it was all about. ‘D’you see that 
river, he told us. ‘The Chinese are just over that water and heading this way 
as fast as they can make it. The Aussies are setting up to fight a rearguard 
action 30 miles south of here. We're all getting the hell out of here and you'd 
better do the same.’ We did. But not before we'd reloaded our cargo of 
winter clothes. We didn’t care to see Australian equipment keeping Chinese 
soldiers warm even if only as a bonfire in burning Pyongyang.” 

No. 30 Transport Unit didn’t lose many cargoes in that or any other way. 
Once, Squadron Leader “Doc” Murdoch had to jettison his cargo over the 
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Inland Sea. But he had a good excuse. He’d lost one engine and had to struggle 
back with a light load to Iwakuni before the other one petered out. Once, 
Flight Lieutenant Daniel had a similar experience but, on the whole, the unit 
was remarkably free from mishaps. 

“That was pretty good going flying between Japan and Korea in all sorts 
of foul weather,” said Squadron Leader Hitchins, now C.O. of a transport 
squadron in Australia, in a recent interview. “Heavy icing was perhaps the 
biggest hazard. Crossing Tsushima Strait in heavy cloud it was nothing un- 
usual to hear the ice cracking off the wings and thumping against the fuselage. 
In the early days the runways we used were pretty sloppy with mud but 
what used to trick us was that what had been soft mud one day turned into 
frozen ridges and hollows the next so we never knew where we were. Many 
Korean aerodromes are ringed round with mountains. Taking off a strange 
one in the dark was no joke.” 

The principal task of the R.A.A.F. transport units was the aerial evacuation 
of wounded from Korea to base hospitals in Japan, a job which averaged 
between thirty and thirty-five such flights each month. Australian Dakotas 
flew more than 12,000 wounded out of Korea. Although a typhoon in October 
1951 “grounded” all aircraft in the area, one No. 30 Transport Unit Dakota 
kept its schedule to fly out the wounded. In the same month the unit achieved 
the record total of 711 medical cases evacuated during the month. 

Pilots found that flying in Korean weather conditions was valuable ex- 
perience and they quickly became good “instrument fliers. Navigators, too, 
found that this type of flying greatly improved their navigation, and they 
were able to bring their cargoes of mail and wounded right on to destination 
airports, either in Japan or Korea, in the worst of weather. With so much 
poor visibility, the Dakota crews made 30 to 100 “ground controlled approach” 
landings each month. This landing aid, coupled with the experience of the 
aircrews, enabled the unit to maintain its record of flying, even in the face 
of a typhoon. During the nine months’ tour of duty for a crew in the area 
the average crew member logged between goo and 1,000 hours in the air. 
Many men applied for extension of their tours, for they realized the value of 
the experience gained in the area, and also because the work in support of 
United Nations forces in Korea was most satisfying to them. 

However keen the aircrew they would have been helpless without main- 
tenance men to keep the aircraft ready to fly. In this regard fitters and main- 
tenance men earned well-deserved praise. The possible percentage of service- 
ability was 87 per cent but the Dakota groundstaff men maintained a record ° 
of from 75 to 83 per cent serviceability. They worked long hours often under 
arduous conditions to ensure that commitments were met with all aircraft. 
One aircraft returned from a mission to Korea due for an engine change. 
Its motors had hardly stopped on the tarmac before the groundstaff were 
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working on it, and they had the first cowling off before the passengers were on 
the tarmac. Within an hour the two engines were out of the airframe and, 
less than two hours later, the new ones had been installed. 

With a supply line of approximately 6,000 miles, the unit had to achieve 
the utmost economy in the use of parts and equipment. To ensure maximum 
life for all engines, aircraft parts and equipment the maintenance staff found 
it necessary to change parts from aircraft to aircraft. Consequently, the salvage 
and repair of material and equipment was a valuable contribution to economy 
and efficiency and helped to maintain the high safety standards demanded by 
the RAAF. 

To save the expense of major airframe inspections in Australian work- 
shops, the maintenance staff noted engine and airframe hours before the en- 
gines were due for inspection and, wherever possible, equalized them by the 
transfer of engines to aircraft with approximately the same life. This meant 
that the duty crew, which started half an hour before the aircrew arrived and 
did not finish until after the last plane returned each day, had to work long 
hours to keep the Dakotas at immediate readiness. In addition to servicing 
Australian aircraft, groundcrews spent many hours on the repair of other 
Allied planes which landed at the base in need of maintenance. 

In the later months of the war the transport unit’s groundstaff assumed 
more and more responsibility for maintenance of the aircraft. Normally 
No. 491 Maintenance Squadron of No. 91 Wing did much of the work on the 
Dakotas. However, with the increasing commitments of the maintenance 
squadron in keeping Meteor jets serviced for No. 77 Squadron in Korea, the 
transport aircraft groundstaff voluntarily undertook additional maintenance 
duties to help other R.A.A.F. units achieve maximum output. Thus, by a well 
co-ordinated and unselfish effort, aircrew and groundstaff members of No. 30 
Transport Unit, which expanded into No. 36 Transport Squadron, achieved 
and maintained a record of efficiency which would be of credit to any civilian 
airline operating in any area. 

For the record, the R.A.A.F’s Dakotas in the Korean War carried 100,000 
passengers and 13,500,000 Ibs. of freight and mail. 

The No. 13 Royal Hellenic Transport Squadron also put up a fine record 
of service in Korea. After its auspicious start, carrying out wounded from 
Hagaru-ri in December 1950, the squadron settled down to thirty months’ 
strenuous service carrying men, supplies and mail, landing on beaches or in 
narrow valleys which reminded the pilots and crews of their native Greece. 
During this time the squadron changed its base twenty times but managed to 
keep a high percentage of planes in continual operation. Greek Air Force losses 
in Korea were eight officers, four warrant officers and four planes. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
YELLOW SEA BLOCKADE 


HEN the North Koreans invaded South Korea on 25 June 1950, British 

naval power in Japanese waters was temporarily stronger than Ameri- 
can. The main body of the U.S. 7th Fleet was based on Pearl Harbour, but 
Vice-Admiral C. Turner Joy, at Tokyo, had a combatant force of one light 
cruiser and four destroyers. Britain’s Far Eastern Station Headquarters at Hong 
Kong commanded twenty-two ships in port or at sea between Malaya and the 
China coast and within a few days Rear-Admiral W. G. Andrewes, Admiral 
Joy’s opposite number in Japanese waters, had assembled one light fleet carrier 
(Triumph), two cruisers (Belfast and Jamaica), two destroyers (Cossack and 
Consort), three frigates (Black Swan, Alacrity and Hart), plus several auxiliary 
ships. By 5 July, the British destroyers Comus and Cockade, the Australian des- 
troyer Bataan and frigate Shoalhaven, the Canadian destroyers Cayuga, Atha- 
baskan and Sioux, and the New Zealand frigates Tutira and Pukaki had rein- 
forced this British task force. Meanwhile, units from the U.S. 7th Fleet had 
joined Admiral Joy’s command and the British and American naval forces were 
then about equal. 

At first this concentration of naval power was an embarrassment to Admiral 
Joy. He did not have the shore staff to cope with it. He was also worried about 
Russian intentions and didn’t want to leave himself open to a second Pearl 
Harbour. Despite incredible organizational difficulties ashore (his one-man 
Intelligence section worked so many hours without rest that he finally fell 
asleep over the wheel of his jeep and ended up in hospital), Admiral Joy soon 
had his first operational task forces ready for action. 

The carrier H.M.S. Triumph linked up at Okinawa with the U.S. carrier 
Valley Forge and with the U.S. cruiser Rochester. H.M. cruiser Belfast and 
a screen of destroyers, including H.M.S’s Cossack, Consort and H.M.AS. Bataan 
(Commander W. B. M. Marks), made the first Allied incursion into the Yellow 
Sea. Meanwhile, the U.S. cruiser Juneau, accompanied by H.M. cruiser Jamaica | 
and frigate Black Swan, had proceeded to the east coast of Korea to harry the 
enemy’s left flank. Here occurred the first and one of the few naval actions of 
the war when the U.N. ships saw a squadron of four North Korean torpedo 
boats hugging the shore to escape radar detection. Once they were spotted the 
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enemy craft, in the words of the Royal Navy report, “with great gallantry” 
made a go-degree turn and charged head-on against the two Allied cruisers 
and frigate. The torpedo boats were speedy (30-knot) Russian-built vessels of 
60 tons gross, 60 feet long, each carrying two torpedoes and a heavy machine 
gun. They apparently had some idea of getting close enough to fire their eight 
torpedoes. There could be only one end to such an unequal combat. The first 
U.N. salvo sank two of the reckless Communist boats, while the other two 
fled for shelter. One rushed at the beach and was there destroyed, and the other 
zigzagged for the open sea and escaped the pursuing Black Swan. 

Three days later the carriers in the Yellow Sea launched their first air sorties 
against North Korean targets. “If you get hit by A/A fire, try to get back to 
the ocean and ditch where you can be rescued,” Air Intelligence officers on the 
carriers told their pilots.* “If you have to go down on land stay away from rice 
paddies. From the air they look like good crash spots, but this time of the year 
they're just muck. You may go over on your back and suffocate in the mud. 
If you do go down, head for the hills. Stay off the roads, and don’t cross unless 
you travel by night.” 

Many American, British and Australian naval pilots had good reason to 
learn the sense of this advice before many months were over. For the moment, 
however, Australia’s Bataan and Shoalhaven were tied down to routine duties, 
principally escort work and anti-submarine picketing. Occasionally, however, 
the two ships bombarded targets along the coast. As the war developed, they 
frequently came under heavy fire, which they never failed to answer, often with 
devastating effect. In the meantime, naval operations were flattening out into 
a four-pronged aim—to maintain a continuous blockade of the enemy-held 
coast, to prevent amphibious landings of men or supplies, to protect sea trans- 
port and to support the U.N. land forces by air and by bombardment. On 5 
July, Rear-Admiral Andrewes and the Commonwealth naval forces took re- 
sponsibility for the west coast blockade in the Yellow Sea while the Americans 
were in command on the east coast. This arrangement continued through- 
out the war, except that Commonwealth ships sometimes took part in east 
coast bombardments and American ships joined offensive operations in the 
Yellow Sea. : 

The west coast of Korea is low-lying, deeply indented, studded with islands 
and subject to high tides. The carriers usually stood about 50 miles out from 
the coast and operated a roughly elliptical aerial “milk run” up the coast, inland 
south of the Yalu and the Manchurian. border and back overland to the coast 
near the waiting carriers. In summer, conditions were almost tropically hot. 
In winter, the air was often clear and frosty with a visibility greater even than 
inland Australia. Snow and sleet marred these good flying conditions, and the 
northern coastal waters occasionally froze into the consistency of thick porridge. 


* Battle Report, page 62. 
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A few minutes in this icy water without an immersion suit were sufficient to kill 
a “ditched” pilot. 

British, Australian, Canadian and New Zealand destroyers and frigates 
operated much closer inshore. Their initial offensive job was to move in as close 
as navigation permitted (the enemy mined well out from the shore and some- 
times sent floating mines out on river currents) and drop anchor near likely- 
looking islands and promontories, trying to tempt shore batteries to reveal 
themselves, which they seldom did. The shore gunners preferred to keep their 
ammunition for the easier R.O.K. patrol craft. An R.O.K. craft that came under 
fire immediately reported to the nearest Allied formation which soon moved 
in and, in the words of a Canadian commander, “punished the enemy for shoot- 
ing up the R.O.K’s.” Bataan was involved in one of these exciting incidents 
early in the west coast campaign when a Communist battery of four guns opened 
up. Commander Marks returned the attack immediately, and was taking good . 
toll when the British cruiser Belfast came up and assisted her. The two ships 
silenced the enemy guns together, without suffering any damage or casualties 
themselves. 

On the east coast the Americans, occasionally joined by Commonwealth 
ships, performed essentially the same sort of work under far different condi- 
tions. Here the coast was mountainous and inshore waters deep. Supply roads 
and railways followed the coast closely and were open to constant harassing 
attack from the sea. Naval ships could stand inshore and take toll of trains and 
road transport—when opportunity offered—which was seldom. The Commun- 
ists moved mostly at night and were quick to make good any daytime damage. 
By rounding up all the nearby population they repaired roads and railway 
lines at night almost as quickly as they were damaged by day. To escape the 
searching Allied aircraft they built river bridges under water and hid trains 
in the many tunnels that threaded through the mountains of the rugged coast. 
Skilfully-laid minefields made close approach to promising targets extremely 
hazardous, 

When Warramunga, commanded by Commander O. H. Becher, D.S.O., 
DS.C,, R.AN,, replaced Shoalhaven in Korean waters the character of the 
war was changing. The U.N. ground forces had taken the offensive and 
the newly-arrived Australian destroyer was attached to an east coast U.S. 
task force which laid down a two-day barrage against the important industrial 
city of Chongjin, 34 miles south-east of the Manchurian border and not far 
from Russian Siberia. The object of this operation was to remind North Korea 
that the game was up and to warn Communist China of the dangers of inter- . 
vention. The attacking force included the U.S. battleship Missouri and the 
British cruisers Ceylon and Worcester, besides several American cruisers. The 
bombardment completed the ruin that air attack had effectively begun, but 
the operation had no deterrent effect on China’s plans for intervention. 
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Back on the west coast Warramunga had a much gentler mission. The suc- 
cessful tide of U.N. conquest meant that many west and south-west coast islands 
needed liberation. Commonwealth destroyers and frigates carried out most 
of these missions. Warramunga was responsible for one of the most successful 
when she laid down what became known as the “rice barrage”. Her crew was 
at action stations throughout but not a gun was fired. 

Mainland fighting had cut off all rice supplies to one group of islands and 
naval patrols had stopped fishing. Consequently, the whole population, includ- 
ing women and children, were in danger of starvation. The Canadian destroyer 
Cayuga discovered the plight of the islanders and immediately landed small 
quantities of food. At the same time the Canadians established a safe fishing 
area and signalled for further aid. Rear-Admiral Andrewes ordered Warra- 
munga to rush two tons of rice to the main island. The whole population lined 
the beach in bowing gratitude to receive the gift while the Australian crew 
remained at action stations to guard against a possible Communist trick. After 
visiting other islands in the group Commander Becher signalled back to base: 
“We haven’t enough rice to go around, please send more.” H.M.S. Ceylon took 
the next gift of food. On one island the English sailors found twenty orphaned 
children in charge of one woman. Although the temperature was below freez- 
ing there were no fires and some of the children were naked and sick. The 
chaplain broadcast an appeal and within an hour his cabin was piled with offer- 
ings of warm clothing. Ashore a working party cut enough firewood to last 
the orphanage through the winter. 

By Christmas the land fighting had turned against the Allies and the great 
“bug-out” from North Korea was under way. At this stage Warramunga and 
Bataan took part in one of the most dangerous naval operations of the Korean 
War. Led by H.M.C.S. Cayuga (Captain J. V. Brock, D.S.C.), Canadian des- 
troyers Athabaskan and Sioux, Australian destroyers Warramunga and Bataan 
and the U.S.S. destroyer Forrest Royal ploughed through heavy seas and thick 
snowstorms into the mouth of the Taedong River to rescue wounded from 
threatened Chinnampo, the port of Pyongyang.* Orders were to cover the 
loading of casualties and port personnel on to tank landing craft and miscel- 
laneous vessels at the dock area some 30 miles up the river estuary. Captain 
Brock had intended to wait until daylight rather than face the tricky shoals and 
dangerous minefields, but a signal warned him that the withdrawal programme 
was urgent, so he decided to risk a night voyage up the narrow channel. Slowly 
the six ships moved up the tortuous swept channel through the minefields. In 
many places this mine-free channel was only 500 yards wide and was bordered 
by shoals and shifting sands. Sioux and Warramunga went aground but extri- 
cated themselves without serious damage. Visibility was nil and it was 3 o’clock 
in the morning before the lookouts could make out the dock buildings looming 
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dimly in the darkness. Captain Brock took up position and his ships were at 
action stations waiting for the dawn and the possibility of enemy attack. At 
this stage the Chinese had swarmed across the frozen Yalu into Korea and 
were already on the outskirts of burning Pyongyang, the North Korean capital 
for which Chinnampo was the port. 

Next day, without interruption from the enemy, between 7,000 and 8,000 
wounded U.N. troops and many Korean refugees were loaded on to a fleet 
of L.S.T’s, transports and junks. As the smaller vessels had limited means of 
communication the crew of Warramunga had the unique experience of passing 
signals by wrapping them around potatoes and throwing them from ship to 
ship. It was late when the loading operations were complete and Captain Brock 
decided not to risk his miscellaneous convoy through the dangerous channels 
in the dark. With the load-heavy L.S.T’s, transports and junks safely out of 
the dock area the destroyers pumped 800 shells into military targets and left 
the port ablaze as the convoy anchored in a sheltered area waiting for light to 
begin the perilous 4o-mile passage back to the open sea. Next day, as Captain 
Brock led the way through the tricky channel to safety, the Chinese re-occupied 
the ruins of Pyongyang and Chinnampo. A month later the U.N. Navy had to 
evacuate Inchon, the port of Seoul, and Allied fortunes were at their lowest ebb. 

By the second half of 1951 the R.A.N’s two new Battle class destroyers, 
Anzac (Commander J. Plunkett-Cole, R.A.N.) and Tobruk (Comman- 
der R. I. Peek, O.B.E., D.S.C., R.A.N.) were on operational duty in Korean 
waters with the frigate Murchison (Lieutenant-Commander A. N. Dollard, 
DS.C,, R.A.N.). Named after famous battles, the new class of destroyers 
were modified versions of the Royal Navy’s Battle class destroyers, Agincourt, 

_ Alamein, Matapan, Dunkirk, Corunna, Barrosa, Jutland, and so on. Designed 
to operate with a fleet to screen heavy ships from enemy submarine and air 
attack, Anzac and Tobruk were equipped with the most up-to-date anti- 
submarine equipment. Capable of high speeds and armed with dual pur- 
pose 4.5-inch guns mounted in turrets, enabling them to be operated with heavy 
seas sweeping the deck, they were valuable additions to U.N. naval power. 
Anzac and Tobruk were bigger than the Tribal class destroyers Warramunga 
and Bataan which they replaced in Korean waters. Their guns were the 
quickest firing of their kind in the world and they carried ten torpedo tubes 
each, compared with the Tribal class four. 

By mid-r1951 the battle line had stabilized in Korea roughly along the 38th 
parallel and the drawnout truce talks were beginning at Panmunjom. The 
period was anything but dull for the Navy. With the loss of the North Korean - 
mainland the battle for the coastal islands assumed even greater importance. 
The U.N. Command was anxious to command these islands for possible strategic 
use in launching fresh offensives and the Communists were equally anxious 
to retain them for prestige reasons and to counter a constant threat to their flanks. 
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Despite overwhelming U.N. naval supremacy the task of retaining strategically 
important islands demanded constant vigilance. Many of these bare rocky 
hillocks were so close inshore that at low tide Communist troops and guerrillas 
could mingle with the refugees and cross the mud banks on foot. There were 
about 50,000 refugees on the islands which were overcrowded and incapable 
of supporting their swollen populations. During periods of full moon the popu- 
lation on some islands increased at the rate of between 200 and 400 a night. 
Naval officers had a big job constantly checking these populations to guard 
against infiltration, and to provide the rice ration of 2 lb. per person each day. 

To maintain a day and night guard over the west coast islands Common- 
wealth ships risked critical navigational hazards in shallow water, often under 
fire from 105-mm. and 76-mm. mortars and guns. By day, under cover of 
cruisers, the destroyers and frigates went close inshore to shoot up suspected 
strongpoints and hunt out shore batteries. The enemy was extremely clever 
at camouflage and kept shore batteries so mobile that the U.N. ships could 
never be certain from where to expect fire. At night the ships took turns to 
illuminate the narrow channels between the islands and the mainland, using 
star shells and rocket flares. Commonwealth seamen, marines, Americans and 
South Koreans kept regular physical contact with the islands in small boats 
and investigated suspicious looking junks and other native craft. Intense cold 
made this task dangerous as well as uncomfortable. In mid-winter, pancake 
ice stretched several miles out to sea and some chunks were big enough to hole 
a ship. Temperatures sometimes fell to as low as nine degrees and tugs had 
to cut a passage through the ice before the bigger warships could make way. 

“From the British naval point of view the Korean War has proved a war 
of blockade, a seamen’s war of the traditional pattern,” a British Admiralty 
observer reported in late 1951. “The Commonwealth force . . . has generally 
amounted to not less than twenty-four destroyers and frigates. These have been 
additional to the aircraft carrier, aircraft maintenance ship, cruisers and mine- 
sweepers. ... A brief survey of the waters in question is necessary to the appre- 
ciation of the problems involved in these naval operations. The west coast of 
Korea is studded with small rocky islands and tortuous channels through which 
swirl fast and irregular tidal streams. For weeks on end the coast is shrouded in 
fog and during the winter months the bitterly cold winds blowing from Man- 
churia and Siberia cause rough weather in the Yellow Sea five days out of seven. 
Most of the ports above the 38th parallel are icebound and even when they are 
free they can only be reached by navigating shallow channels easily mined by 
the enemy and often covered by his shore batteries. Charts surveyed long ago are 
frequently out-of-date, and a tidal range of more than 30 feet, coupled with 
the silting of the larger river estuaries, results in there being no guarantee that 
the ocean bed corresponds to the chart representation.” 

‘The few east coast islands were equally important to the U.N. forces. Yang- 
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do, off the North Korean east coast, was the headquarters of constant harassing 
South Korean attacks against the mainland. Escorted by U.N. naval vessels 
flotillas of junks landed here and there, to seek information, take prisoners, 
disrupt communications and generally to make a nuisance of themselves. Simi- 
lar operations took place regularly along the western coast.* “Like something 
out of the Arabian Nights,” is how Captain Plunkett-Cole, of H.M.A.S. Anzac, 
remembers this time. “One of the first signals Anzac received in Korean waters 
was a warning that a woman agent named Komogum had crossed to Yang-do 
with enough hidden poison to cripple the South Korean garrison. Pending the 
arrival of a special detection unit, we were told to take strict precautionary 
measures and to keep a wary eye on all women.” 

Anzac’s first action was a bombardment off Haeju, high on the west coast. 
Targets were a two-storeyed house believed to be the headquarters of local Com- 
munist forces, an area occupied by enemy troops and a pill-box gun emplace- 
ment. So deadly was Anzac’s fire that, after the smoke from her shells had 
cleared away, the concrete roof over the gun was seen to be sagging in and the 
gun aperture had been blown wide open. 

On her next patrol Anzac operated on the east coast. Her “beat” was from 
a point about 23 miles south of Songjin to latitude 41° 50’, about 34 miles south 
of the Korean-Siberian border. Her orders were to harass road and rail traffic 
and to support the South Korean garrison on the important island of Yang-do. 
“We sighted a train six times in the Songjin area,” Captain Plunkett-Cole re- 
ported, “and one very satisfactory cloud of smoke and steam indicated a hit 
before the train gained the shelter of a tunnel.” These tunnels were a constant 
frustration to naval gunners and naval pilots. One American carrier pilot was 
so specific about the exact type of bomb that would do the trick that a deck 
staffman told him, “Just tell us the gauge of the railway and we'll put the 
ruddy bomb on wheels so that you can push it up the ruddy tunnel.” 

Anzac, which saw plenty of variety in a comparatively short stay in Korean 
waters, also took part in a minor and unsuccessful “Wolfpack” operation. “We 
hoisted aboard a sampan at Yang-do and embarked a dozen piratical-looking 
South Korean marines,” said Captain Plunkett-Cole, describing the incident. 
“Their object was to land near the village of Pong-ri to gather intelligence 
about Chongjin-Songjin rail traffic and to capture prisoners. They rejected 
the offer of a powered boat to tow them ashore, because the noise of the motor 
might warn the enemy of their approach. So they tumbled overboard into 
their sampan about three miles out and went ashore while Anzac bombarded 
the area to excuse our presence and distract the enemy. 

“We heard nothing more until about 3 o’clock next morning when we saw 
an emergency recognition signal from the point of landing well before the 
originally agreed time. We rescued ten men, including two badly wounded, 
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and heard their story. They landed without being detected and made for the 
village where the first citizen they bailed up told them that local Communist 
bosses were holding a meeting in the village hall. The South Korean sergeant 
in charge of the raiding party then did a foolish thing. Instead of stirring up 
the meeting with a few hand grenades and taking advantage of the confusion 
to attack, he dramatically threw open the meeting house door and demanded 
an unconditional surrender. The sudden light blinded the sergeant and the 
armed Communist leaders shot him through the legs. The raiders slugged 
it out with the Communists in a losing battle which cost them two men killed 
and two badly wounded. They were lucky to get out of it as lightly as that in 
view of their rush tactics.” 

Tobruk, the R.A.N’s other Battle class destroyer, also had exciting moments 
on the east coast. She was a unit in a U.N. task group, under the command of 
Rear-Admiral A. K. Scott-Moncrieff, D.S.O., which carried out a two-day 
combined gun and air strike against Hungnam, an important industrial and 
communications centre north of the 38th parallel. H.M.A.S. Sydney provided 
the air power for this strike. Great Britain was represented by the cruiser Belfast 
and the destroyer Constance, Canada by the destroyer Sioux, the Netherlands 
by the destroyer Van Galen and America by the destroyer Hyman and three 
rocket-carrying landing ships. 

“Shortly after dawn the ships opened fire on known A/A positions to 
silence them before Sea Fury and Firefly aircraft swooped down to carry out 
the first of ten attacks against barracks, industrial plants, stores and rail com- 
munications,” said an official release after the operation. “Alternate with air 
attacks were bombardments from the cruiser and destroyers carried out with 
aircraft spotting the fall of shot and directing it on to selected targets. Fires were 
started and a large number of selected targets destroyed. In the evening the 
rocket ships moved slowly into positions close inshore, covered by the bom- 
barding forces. For 35 minutes these three ships rammed their rockets down 
on the city area, causing much damage to war industries. During the two days 
over 200 tons of explosive fell on Hungnam while Sydney’s aircraft flew more 
than 100 sorties.” 

On an east coast patrol Tobruk had a successful engagement with a train. 
“There was a most satisfactory T-shaped area of deep water close inshore with 
a clear view of a long stretch of railway line,” Commander Peek said later. 
“The coast was blacked out but a star shell showed us a supply train coming 
from the north. We were just turning when we saw the engine crew, warned 
by our star shell, frantically pushing the engine towards a tunnel. We had a pop 
at that engine and it went up with a most satisfactory explosion. Flames leapt 
more than 200 feet as our salvo dropped right in among the engine and cars.” 

The frigate Murchison, commanded by Lieutenant-Commander Dollard,* 
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was responsible for one of the most outstanding achievements by a Royal 
Australian Navy ship in Korea. Late in 1951, with truce talks meandering 
along at Panmunjom, the Communists held important areas north of the 
tortuous Han River estuary. Anxious to impress the Communist Governments 
with Allied power in Korea, the U.N. Command launched what eventually 
became known as the Han River Bombardments. For more than 100 days up 
to fourteen small ships of the U.N. Navy shelled Communist positions along 
the Imjin River line north of the Han estuary. The Commonwealth ships 
spent an aggregate total of 235 days in the river and steamed approximately 
2,115 miles in tortuous, shoal-studded, badly-charted river channels, to find 
new bombardment positions. In all, the “Han River Fleet” fired 15,370 rounds 
of ammunition into the enemy lines. 

Another dramatic incident occurred just after Warramunga, then com- 
manded by Commander J. M. Ramsay, D.S.C., R.A.N., began her second tour 
of duty. Commander Ramsay had completed the bombardment of a railway line 
and bridge on the outskirts of the east coast town of Chongjin and had stopped 
both engines so that he could turn his ship at rest in the confined waters before 
retiring. As the destroyer came to a standstill, five enemy guns opened fire on 
her. Several near-misses straddled the Australian destroyer. Not having time to 
turn, Commander Ramsay ordered full speed astern and opened rapid fire 
over his bows as Warramunga withdrew. Warramunga continued to fire until 
she was out of range, silencing three of the Communist guns. A few pieces of 
shrapnel fell inboard and caused no serious damage. The U.S. destroyer Doyle 
then joined Warramunga and together they saturated the area with shells. 

Early one morning in September 1951, Anzac picked up a distress call from 
an American aircraft in trouble about 45 miles northwards, The destroyer set 
course up the coast at full speed and very soon had a pin-point position to steer 
for, where a Skyraider from the U.S. carrier Boxer had “ditched”. The pilot’s 
consorts reported that he had inflated his rubber dinghy and was apparently 
quite safe near the enemy-held shore. Aircraft peeled off from the powerful 
fighter “umbrella” over the pilot to direct Anzac to the rescue. His position 
was by then less than half a mile from shore, more than two miles inside the 
1oo-fathom “safety” line for patrolling U.N. ships. This meant that Anzac 
had to consider the possibility of mines along a coast which was not well 
charted. 

“The coast appeared to be very steep, with cliffs running down into deep 
water,” said Captain Plunkett-Cole, describing the incident. “Boxer’s aircraft 
reported that they could see no navigational dangers and the lonely-looking 
coast seemed a profitless area in which to sow mines. Consequently, we accepted 
the risks and took the ship alongside the pilot. Lieutenant-Commander (Pilot) 
D. Buchanan took out the motor cutter to pick up the American, Lieutenant 
P. M. Fant. Within a few minutes Fant recognized Buchanan as a World War 
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II trainee contemporary at an air-training school in Florida. At that time 
(1943) Buchanan was a sub-lieutenant R.N.V.R. undergoing pilot training 
and Fant had flown with him as his aircrew radioman.” 

Fant was very cold but uninjured and stayed aboard Anzac several days, 
taking a pair of headphones in the Operations Room to assist in maintaining 
communications with U.S. Navy Corsairs attacking mainland targets and spot- 
ting for naval bombardment. The day after Fant’s rescue Anzac intercepted 
another distress signal from an American plane. Members of the crew saw this 
plane go into a shallow dive over the land, leaving a trail of smoke. It disap- 
peared behind a hill and a consort plane reported that the pilot had made a 
successful emergency landing in a river bed about three miles inland and was 
unhurt. Anzac was preparing to land a shore party when a successful helicopter 
rescue was reported. 

The Korean War proved the helicopter’s value for naval tactical work. The 
US. Navy had experimented with helicopters for carrier rescue work well 
before the Korean War began. Tests with the carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1947 proved that “flying windmills” were able to cut down the time necessary 
to get pilots out of the water to a fifth of the time previously required. This 
was vital in Korean waters where freezing winter seas could kill a man within 
minutes. The knowledge that a carrier’s copter was hovering around the ship 
when planes were taking off or landing added greatly to the morale of pilots. 
Shore-based helicopters were always on call, and no firm rule existed as to 
which were primarily responsible for offshore “ditchings”. Nearest, first, proved 
the safest rule, and pilots were often back aboard their carriers within a few 
minutes of crashing. In the beginning, helicopters made a number of spectacular 
rescues over the land. Later, however, the enemy grew more shrewd and made 
behind-the-lines helicopter pickups a hazardous business by waiting for the 
machine to land and then bringing heavy fire to bear. In addition to rescue 
operations, helicopters proved themselves useful maids-of-all-work as aerial 
taxis, transports and courier agents. In particular, the helicopter greatly speeded 
up the transfer of ranking officers from ship to ship and between ship and shore. 
Ratings and junior officers in Korea got used to the sight of admirals dangling 
from a rope a hundred feet or so above the heaving sea. 

In October 1951 Anzac escorted the light fleet carrier H.M.S. Glory to 
Sydney. While the British carrier was undergoing an extensive refit at Garden 
Island Dockyard the Australian carrier H.M.A.S. Sydney took her place in 
Korean waters. The earliest attacks made by Sydney’s aircraft were those 
launched against the Kojo area, on the east coast, where tremendous damage 
was done. While the Sea Furies of 805 and 808 Squadrons blasted troop con- 
centrations with rocket projectiles and spotted for the guns of bombarding ships, 
the Fireflies of 817 Squadron dropped bombs on gun emplacements and flak 
positions and in railway tunnel entrances. On the second day of the attacks 
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Sydney’s aircraft made eighty-nine sorties, which constituted a record number 
of attacks in the Korean theatre for one carrier in a single period of twenty-four 
hours. 

Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Guy Russell, who had succeeded Admiral Sir 
Patrick Brind as Commander-in-Chief, Far East, sent a signal to the command- 
ing officer.of the Sydney, Captain D. H. Harries, C.B.E, R.A.N., which 
read: “Your air effort in the last two days has been unprecedented in 
quantity and high in quality. It has been a magnificent achievement, on which 
I warmly congratulate you. Though it is invidious to particularize, the spotters 
did a first-class job and the New Jersey [a U.S. battleship] with the commanding 
officer of the Seventh Fleet embarked,-said that they were the best she has yet 
had. Eighty-nine sorties in one day is grand batting by any standards, especially 
in the opening match.” 

“We'd find the targets or the land forces would give them to us,” said 
Lieutenant-Commander (Pilot) G. F. S. Brown, D.F.C., describing gunnery 
spotting observations. “The targets were mostly heavy guns or important store 
dumps. Watching the fall of fire from the air we'd direct fire on to the targets 
by radio contact. The bigger the ship the better the result. I remember spotting 
for an American cruiser which was 15 miles off shore and getting wonderfully 
good results. That was pretty good shooting. Those heavy shells landing plunk 
into the targets from an invisible source miles out to sea was indication enough 
that we had complete command of the sea. The enemy’s only answer to these 
sort of tactics was wonderfully good camouflage. It was good, believe me. Indi- 
vidual soldiers wrapped themselves in straw mats and lay still for hours. They 
were fond of hiding guns in haystacks, 

“In winter the air was crystal clear, with the landscape visible for miles, 
sparkling with ice and snow,” said Lieutenant-Commander Brown. “Mostly we 
could fly every day, dodging around snowstorms and bad weather. Once we used 
a snowstorm as cover to sneak up on some barges near the Yalu. We were warm 
enough in the planes. Too hot, sometimes, in our rubber immersion suits. These 
were designed to keep out the cold if we had to ‘ditch’ in freezing waters. 
Normally, the deck landing parties had all the discomfort of snow and ice and 
bad weather. We flew around in warm cockpits and took refuge in the warmed 
interior of Sydney during our non-operation hours.” 

The war wasn’t a one-sided affair for naval or air force pilots. The enemy 
had modern anti-aircraft artillery handled by gunners who knew how to use it. 
The Communists had also mastered the art of using small arms fire to the 
maximum advantage against fast-flying modern aircraft. This appeared to con- 
sist of turning every gun in the area upwards and filling the air with as much 
lead as humanly possible, on the theory that some of it must hit something. 
The theory often worked out. Few carrier aircraft went unmarked and small 
arms fire shot down a surprisingly large number of aircraft. Sydney lost three 
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pilots from ground fire. Seven others were shot down but escaped with their 
lives and were rescued. Ground fire damaged ninety of Sydney’s planes. 

Sydney’s war diary records one of the most dramatic helicopter rescues of 
the war. Early in 1952, Sub-Lieutenant M. D. MacMillan and Observer rst Class 
J. Hancox, in a Firefly, were bombing a railway tunnel north of the Han River 
when ground fire crippled their machine. MacMillan made a successful belly 
landing in a frozen rice paddy 50 miles behind the enemy lines. It was late 
afternoon, with darkness not far away, and the enemy closing in. An enemy 
marksman hit Air Group-Commander Michael Fell, D.S.0., D.F.C., R.N., 
when he swooped low to tell MacMillan and Hancox that help was on the way. 
Fell just managed to limp home to a friendly airstrip. Meanwhile, R.A.AF. 
Meteor jets had joined Sydney’s Sea Furies and Fireflies in keeping a protective 
“umbrella” over the stranded airmen who crouched in their wrecked plane 
and kept the enemy at bay with bursts of fire from their undamaged machine 
gun. 
Sydney’s American-manned helicopter set off to the rescue at 4.20 on a 
winter afternoon. A shore-based helicopter was nearer and also began a rescue 
flight. At 5 o'clock, with darkness fast approaching, the shore-based helicopter 
was recalled. Fifteen minutes later the Meteors left and the remaining Sea 
Furies had reached their fuel safety margin. Aviation Pilot Babbitt, of San 
Diego, California, and Airman G. C. Gooding, of Los Angeles, were making a 
good 20 knots more than the accepted maximum for their helicopter in a 
desperate effort to reach the downed airmen before dark. They passed the 
returning shore-based helicopter and thrashed on alone. At 5.25 from 4,000 
feet, they saw flashes in a dusky valley under two Sea Furies. MacMillan and 
Hancox were still fighting off the Communists. 

“Inside a protecting circle of shells from the guns of the Sea Furies the heli- 
copter dropped down beside the two Australian airmen,” says an official report 
of the rescue. “Aircrewman Gooding jumped out and shot two of the enemy 
who had crept up to within 15 yards. He and the two crashed airmen then 
climbed into the helicopter which withdrew out of range. Triumphantly 
escorted by Sea Furies, whose pilots had risked their lives by staying for 15 
minutes beyond the estimated fuel limit of their aircraft, the helicopter returned 
to the carrier. The last half-hour of the flight was made in darkness but all 
three aircraft landed safely. Afterwards Pilot Babbitt modestly declared that 
he could not have made the rescue but for the co-operation of the R.A.A.F, and 
the U.S.A.AF. and the loyal devotion of the Sea Fury pilots.” 

Lieutenant P. B. Cooper was shot down near Chinnampo. He baled out at 
a low height and remembered nothing more until he picked himself up in a 
North Korean paddy field. “I was about to get to hell out of that exposed 
spot,” he told fellow pilots later, “when I looked up and saw a Commo standing 
near a tree with a gun in his hand. So I lay down again and crept away to 
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cover.” His consorts spotted him from the air and shortly afterwards an Ameri- 
can helicopter picked him up. 

Lieutenant-Commander W. G. Bowles, D.S.C., R.A.N., was shot down 
several times. On one occasion he baled out and landed in the mud on the west 
coast. A South Korean boat gave him a lift to the nearest island where an 
American helicopter picked him up. 

Lieutenant Colin Wheatley ditched in the sea in winter off the Chinnampo 
estuary. He managed to inflate his dinghy and was soon picked up by the Ameri- 
cans. 

Sub-Lieutenant N. W. Knappstein spent half a day on a sandbank in the 
Han River. The crowds of South Koreans showed great interest in his crashed 
plane, so he sold the remains to them for a thousand won, minus the salvage- 
able equipment, which Knappstein reserved as recoverable U.N. equipment. 
Eventually, a small naval vessel picked him up and salvaged the valuable parts 
of his plane, leaving the rest to the South Koreans, 

Sydney once flew gor sorties in eight days during which her pilots were 
estimated to have wrecked fourteen bridges, sunk seven junks and destroyed 
three railway tunnels. They also damaged seven bridges, fifty-four junks and 
five other tunnels, causing nearly 1,000 enemy casualties. Sydney left Korean 
waters when Glory came back on the job. On her departure she received another 
congratulatory signal from Vice-Admiral Sir Guy Russell which read: “Well 
done on turning over your duties to Glory again. I wish to congratulate all on 
board on the grand job which you have carried out in the United Nations 
cause. I had the good fortune to witness your great start in early October 
and, ever since then, you have maintained a standard which reflects the greatest 
credit on all concerned and which will be very difficult to equal.” 

Following service on her home station, Sydney, this time commanded by 
Captain H. J. Buchanan, C.B.E., D.S.0., A.D.C., R.A.N., at present Second 
Naval Member of the Australian Commonwealth Naval Board, left Australia 
in March 1953 to take the Australian, and part of the New Zealand Services 
Coronation Contingents to the United Kingdom. She returned to Australia 
in August and several weeks later went to Korea again under the command 
of Captain G. C. Oldham, D.S.C., R.A.N. 

Anzac, in her second Korean tour under the command of Captain G. G. O. 
Gatacre, D.S.O., D.S.C. and Bar, joined an American group which patrolled 
the east coast in heavy snowfalls in the winter of 1952. Captain Gatacre, who 
later became naval attaché at the Australian Embassy in Washington, was suc- 
ceeded by Captain J. S. Mesley, D.S.C., R.A.N. Anzac’s initial duties were to 
defend friendly east coast islands and maintain the coastal blockade. Mean- 
while, Bataan, then commanded by Commander W. S. Bracegirdle, D.S.C. and 
two Bars, R.A.N., was busy on the west coast blockade patrols which lasted 
from ten to fourteen days for each ship and extended as far north as the mouth 
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of the Yalu River. Hands were usually piped to action stations at 5.30 a.m. and 
the guns prepared for a bombardment as the ship crept through shoal waters 
in the pre-dawn darkness, Spotting aircraft were usually over the targets as soon 
as it was light enough to observe the fall of shot and the bombardment con- 
tinued until the selected area had been well covered and the primary targets 
destroyed. After the early morning bombardment the patrol ships either 
directed minesweeping operations or met other U.N. ships to collect mail and 
despatches. Transfer of mail or anything else, from men to food supplies, was 
normally done by jackstay—a line rigged between two ships steaming parallel 
and close alongside each other, a manoeuvre requiring exact seamanship with 
a heavy swell running. 

During the afternoon patrolling ships generally engaged in another bom- 
bardment, followed by a supply visit to some friendly island and a dusk to 
dawn radar sweep to detect any Communist attempt to slip through the block- 
ade. The patrol ships had to investigate every unaccounted-for “blip” on their 
radar screens, with gun crews standing to and flares, searchlights or star shells 
illuminating the sea. More often than not the mysterious “blip” turned out 
to be some friendly coaster carrying refugees or taking supplies to off-lying 
friendly islands. Boarding parties were sent aboard any vessel which did not 
pass the first scrutiny. Coastal islands continued to be a responsibility through- 
out the war. The Communists collected and hid a large number of junks and 
small boats. Under cover of darkness or fog or snow these small craft were 
constantly trying to infiltrate the west coast islands. 

In late 1952 H.M.S. Belfast, the British frigate Amethyst and aircraft from 
the US. carrier Bataan had a two days’ battle for one of these west coast islands. 
“The ships were carrying out their normal patrol duties when a signal reported 
that the island had been invaded,” said an official report of the action. “Three 
South Koreans in a small fishing boat confirmed this. One of the Belfast’s small 
boats, which went close to the island to investigate, was met by a hail of 
machine-gun fire and one Royal Marine from Belfast was slightly wounded. 
Belfast took command of the operation and controlled U.S.S. Bataan aircraft 
in continuous strikes against enemy forces on the island. The shore batteries 
which had so far remained silent opened up on Amethyst which promptly re- 
turned the fire and sank the junks that had brought the invaders. Another bat- 
tery ranged on Belfast which eagerly accepted the challenge and, after a hot 
exchange of shots, in which Amethyst was straddled with shots and shells fell 
close to Belfast, the superior gunnery ‘of the cruiser and the frigate silenced 
the enemy. During the night R.O.K. forces landed on the island and at dawn, 
backed up by covering fire and strikes from U.S.S. Bataan’s aircraft, they slowly 
cleared the island of the enemy. The battle continued all day and by night the 
island was completely in South Korean hands.” 

A spectacular operation in which officers and men of the Royal Australian 
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Navy were involved in 1952 was one known under the code-name of “Round- 
up”. The Australian destroyer Bataan, then commanded by Commander W. 
S. Bracegirdle, was the joint headquarters ship for a successful daylight 
raid on Ponggu-Myon Peninsula in Haeju Gulf. The operation was planned by 
the Korean Western Wolfpack guerrillas and Commander Bracegirdle, acting 
as commander of Task Unit 95.12.4. The guerrillas were trained and led by 
Captain Lamb of the U.S. Army.* 

An incident that revealed a happier side of the Korean conflict occurred in 
February 1953 when Koreans living on the island of Yeung Pyung-do, off the 
north-west coast, presented Condamine, commanded by Lieutenant-Comman- 
der R. C. Savage, D.S.C., R.A.N., with a wrought silver bowl as a token of 
their gratitude. 

On one of Condamine’s visits to the island her officers and men had been con- 
cerned at the plight of ninety-five orphaned children they had found there and 
presented them with clothing, chocolates, tinned fruit, meat, cheese and biscuits, 

When the ship paid a later visit she took with her numerous provisions and 
toys which had been bought with money from her welfare fund, and with 
other money subscribed by the ship’s company. 

For the record: From the beginning of hostilities in Korea until the armistice 
in July 1953, nine ships of the Royal Australian Navy, 311 of its officers and 
4,196 of its men served in Korean waters. 


‘See “Operation Round-up”, by Ronald McKie, p. 270 in this volume, 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
THE STATIC WAR 


ON 23 June 1951 Mr. Malik, Soviet representative at the United Nations, 
put out the first Communist feelers for the settlement of the Korean 
War by negotiation. The Chinese Fifth Phase Offensive had failed. The enemy 
had taken such terrible losses that Communist leaders dared not risk another 
full-scale effort. This was the realistic background to Mr. Malik’s broadcast 
statement that “the Soviet peoples believe that . . . discussion should be 
started between the belligerents for a cease-fire and an armistice providing 
for the mutual withdrawal of forces from the 38th parallel.” 

After some preliminary high-level exchanges military representatives from 
both sides met, first at Kaesong and later at Panmunjom, to negotiate a cease- 
fire. These discussions dragged on for two years during which the opposing 
armies settled down to a state of almost static war. Gone were the days of 
advance and retreat, barrelling forwards and bugging out. The Allied defence 
lines ran along ridges and over mountain peaks, commanding wide fields of 
fire across the paddy fields of no-man’s land to where the enemy lines lipped 
and scarred the opposite ridges and mountains. Tanks ceased to be primarily 
mechanical cavalry and were dug in on strategic points to cover patrols and 
to strengthen the front line. Artillery duels of an intensity often equal to 
World War I kept the front lively and dangerous while offensive action across 
no-man’s land fluctuated with the ups-and-downs of the truce talks. 

At the front the troops lived in “huchis” (pronounced “hootches”) the 
Korean War equivalent to the “dug-outs” and “foxholes” of previous wars. 
At their best these shelters were warm and deep and comfortable, buttressed 
with stout Oregon rafters, built up with sandbags, furnished with camp 
stretchers and oil or wood stoves. At their worst they were miserable holes in 
the ground, where a man couldn’t stand and was often forced to sleep in his 
full battle kit. In bad periods, the enemy kept up a constant harassing day and 
night artillery and mortar fire (at one stage there were twenty-nine Chinese 
batteries, each battery with three or four guns, hammering the Common- 
wealth Division and 1st U.S. Cavalry front) and launched repeated local 
offensives to gain dominating features and important key points, Steel helmets 
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became standard frontline wear except for patrols. Nearly all the actual fight- 
ing took place at night, which meant regular stand-tos and a constant strain 
on men who had to remain alert all night and get what sleep they could in the 
noisy day. Active night patrolling kept the men on their toes and led 
to many sharp fire fights in no-man’s land. 

The Press and public in Australia soon lost interest in this sort of warfare 
but the period was anything but “phoney” for the infantrymen who fought 
through it, and Australia’s contribution was mainly infantry. Shelling was 
constant and there was a ceaseless struggle for the domination of no-man’s 
land, a struggle which brought casualties and many awards for bravery to 
Australian troops. These patrol actions were as real and dangerous to men 
who fought through the static war as the advances and withdrawals ex- 
perienced by the 3rd Battalion in the first year. The trouble was that one 
patrol, to the outside world, was much like another. The public was interested 
in spectacular advances or catastrophic retreats. A war that just went on and 
on ceased to mean much in strategic terms, although the tactical importance 
of the many patrol actions was enormous. The loss or capture of this hill or 
that meant nothing to the negotiators at Panmunjom, but it might make all 
the difference between life and death to the men of both sides who struggled 
for these dominating features which provided eyes and ranging points for 
the rival batteries of heavy artillery. 

Minefields were another constant menace to the troops who patrolled in 
no-man’s land. In theory, our own minefields and many of the enemy’s were 
plainly plotted and marked. But shell fire shot away distinguishing marks. 
The constant movement of units in and out of the front lines led to confused 
information about the position of minefields. The rapid growth of spring 
and summer scrub obliterated boundary signs. Consequently, our own troops 
suffered heavy casualties from our own mines. Cynics, with some show of 
truth, claimed that U.N. minefields killed or maimed more U.N. troops than 
Chinese or North Koreans. Certainly, every patrol was made hazardous by 
the uncertainty that existed about the exact whereabouts of minefields. 

Immediately after Kapyong, the 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment, 
was incorporated into the new 28th British Commonwealth Brigade. The 
other battalions were the 1st King’s Own Scottish Borderers, the 1st King’s 
Shropshire Light Infantry, the 2nd Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, 
plus the 16th New Zealand Field Artillery Regiment, the 6oth Indian Field 
Ambulance, a New Zealand transport platoon and a company from the 
Royal Army Service Corps. An Australian officer and thirteen other ranks . 
served with the British No. 10 Infantry Workshop, which serviced the Aus- 
tralian battalions. On 6 July 1951 Lieutenant-Colonel F. G. Hassett took com- 
mand of the 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian Regimént, from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ferguson. The 3rd Battalion was still the only Australian battalion 
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in Korea, but the officers and men had turned over several times. Reinforce- 
ments were fed in rotation from a Reinforcement Holding Unit in Japan. 

In May 1951 men who had been more than two years absent from Aus- 
tralia and not less than eight months in Korea were given the option of 
returning to Japan or to Australia. If the exigencies of the service permitted, 
officers and men were allowed five days’ recreation leave in Japan after each 
four months in the line and three weeks’ leave in Japan after eight months in 
Korea, The constant rotation of men in the 3rd Battalion caused many admini- 
strative headaches. It happened sometimes that in the middle of a battle, as 
during “Operation Commando” in October 1951, some men were due for 
repatriation and others were waiting to move in as reinforcements, Conse- 
quently, this system was not adopted for the rst and 2nd battalions when they 
arrived in Korea. These battalions were relieved as a whole, after serving for 
about twelve months. This change-over was found far preferable to the in- 
convenient rotation system. 

After Kapyong, the Australians moved with the new British Common- 
wealth Brigade to take over from the 19th U.S. Infantry Regiment at Yangsv-ri 
on the Pukhan River, near its junction with the Han, about 15 miles east of 
Seoul. Here, the troops were on the alert for the second phase of the Chinese 
spring offensive but the 5th Infantry Regiment, of the 24th U.S. Infantry 
Division, took the brunt of this last enemy attempt to break the U.N. forces 
before Mr. Malik made his peace bid. The main thrust developed in the eastern 
sector. General Van Fleet had to decide whether this was a feint or the real 
thing before weakening his western and eastern front to reinforce the poorly- 
trained, ill-equipped R.O.K. troops in the eastern sector. He took the risk and 
rushed the 24th Division across in time to save the situation, From then on to 
the end of the war there was never the slightest chance of the Chinese Com- 
munist forces ousting the United Nations from Korea. The combined efforts 
of the nations with anti-aggression forces in Korea had achieved the initial 
objective of U.N. intervention—a solution to the Korean political problem 
through discussion rather than force. Hence, the opening of peace negotiations. 

On 28 July 1951, the 28th British Commonwealth Brigade, including the 
Australian battalion, came under the command of a newly-formed 1st British 
Commonwealth Division. For the first time in history Commonwealth troops 
from Britain, Australia, Canada, India and New Zealand were part of an 
inter-Dominion operational division under a unified command. General Van 
Fleet, Commander of the 8th U.S. Army, Lieutenant-General Sir Horace 
Robertson, Commander-in-Chief of the British Commonwealth Forces in 
Japan and Korea and other high-ranking British, Commonwealth and Ameri- 
can officers attended the inauguration ceremony. Brigadier Ian Ross Campbell, 
C.B.E,, D.S.O. and Bar, Administrative Commander at Kure, was responsible 
for the hard work of organizing and maintaining the Australian battalions 
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Lieutenant-Colonel F. G. Hassett, O.B.E., D.S.O., looks over the terrain after taking 
command of the 3rd Battalion, R.A.R., in Korea. 


Top: A combined Australian and New Zealand patrol crossing the 
Imjin River in assault boats. 
Bottom: A New Zealand battery giving artillery support to a 3rd Battalion, R.A.R. 
reconnaissance across the Imjin River. 





The frozen Yellow Sea, taken from H.M.A.S. Bataan in the winter of 1950-51. 
(Photo: L/S John Gubbin, H.M.A.S. “Bataan") 





Top: Sea Fury and Firefly aircraft ranged’ on the flight deck of H.M.A.S. Sydney 
during a snowstorm at sea. 


Bottom: Sailors from H.M.A.S. Condamine act as foster-fathers to Korean orphans. 








Top: A U.S. Navy helicopter lands on the flight deck of H.M.A.S. Sydney. 


Bottom: Ratings overhauling H.M.A.S. Murchison’s guns after action 
in the Han River Estuary. 


Top: Evacuating “D” Company wounded, 3rd Battalion, R.A.R., in May 1953- 


Bottom: U.S. Army helicopters were invaluable in evacuating Australian and other U.N. 
wounded from rough terrain. 





Top: Men of “C” Company, rst Battalion, R.A.R., thaw out in a brief burst of wintry 
sunshine, January 1953. 


Bottom: South Korean soldiers run a mine detector over a suspected saboteur. 











Top: U.N. Army leaders at the Korean front. From left: Brigadier W. G. H. Pike, Royal 

Artillery; Major-General Paul W. Kendall, G.O.C. I Corps; Brigadier Thomas Daly, O.C. 

28th Brigade (obscured): General Tames Van Fleet. G.O.C. 8th U.S. Army; General Mark 

Clerk, G.O.C. U.S. Far Eastern Command; Major-General A. J. H. Cassels, G.O.C. rst 
Commonwealth Division; General Lawton Collins, U.S. Army Chief of Staff. 
Bottom: Formation of the 1st British Commonwealth Division at a U.N. base, 
Korea, July 1951. (US. Army photograph) 


serving with the British Commonwealth Division for the last two years of the 
Korean War. 

The first divisional commander was Major-General (now Lieutenant- 
General Sir) A. J. H. Cassels, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., who was succeeded by 
Major-General M. M. A. R. West, C.B., D.S.O. Under General Cassels were 
the 25th Canadian Infantry Brigade, the 28th British Commonwealth Brigade, 
and the 29th British Infantry Brigade. In addition, the division had support- 
ing armour consisting of the 8th King’s Royal Hussars, armed with Centurion 
tanks, and a squadron of Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Canadian), armed with 
new model Sherman tanks. Great Britain, Canada and New Zealand each 
provided a field regiment of artillery, India, Britain and Canada made up a 
complete medical team while sub-units from Britain, Canada and New 
Zealand provided the engineer and signal requirements. 

The 60th Indian Field Ambulance had operated with the British Com- 
monwealth Brigade and the Australian troops from the early months of the 
war. To show their appreciation for the work of this ambulance unit the 
Australian battalions presented the Indian commander Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. G. Rangaraj, M.C., with an inscribed silver tray, while the United Nations 
Command cited the unit for exceptionally meritorious conduct in support 
of American, Australian, British, Canadian and other U.N. troops. In their 
spare time members of the Indian unit treated sick Koreans in burnt-out 
villages and often shared rations with war-stricken Koreans. 

The 1st Commonwealth Division began its operational life under the com- 
mand of the rst U.S. Corps and was given a 11,000-yard sector of the Kansas 
Line south of what became the Widgeon Crossing on the Imjin River.* The 
sector was between the 1st R.O.K. Division on the left and the 1st U.S. 
Cavalry Division on the right. Opposite was the 192nd Division of the 64th 
Chinese Communist Army. Chinese outposts lay about 2,000 or 3,000 yards 
north of the river and the division’s task was to carry out active patrols and 
raids against these positions. This meant that patrols had to cross the river, 
which was from 100 to 150 yards wide, subject to flooding in the monsoon 
season (June and July) and without bridges or easy fords. 

The Australians lost several men drowned in the hazardous early assault 
boat crossings before the forward Jamestown Line was established and 
bridges built. During June and July heavy thunderstorms often caused the 
river to rise sometimes up to 40 feet in one night and the current then ran 
with a speed of eight or nine knots. At this stage patrolling activity was 
limited to the depth at which divisional artillery could give cover from behind 
the river. At the end of August, the Australian battalion made a full-scale raid 
(“Operation Boomerang”) across the river to test enemy reaction. A few 

* “First Commonwealth Division in Korea”, by Major R. C. W. Thomas, OBE., The Army Quarterly, 
April 1952. 
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Chinese were captured and killed and the battalion suffered about fifteen 
casualties. Early in September the whole division advanced across the Imjin 
and established a new defensive line without opposition about 6,000 yards 
north of the river in the Misan Myon area. 

The one big operation during the period of the truce talks—“Operation 
Commando” in October 1951—aimed at straightening the Allied line and 
showing the enemy that the U.N. forces were still offensive-minded and not 
sitting back taking things easy during the peace negotiations. The new defen- 
sive line, known as Jamestown, was the western sector front line until the 
cease-fire in July 1953, and during all this time the British and Australian 
troops were mostly at the front there or in reserve building up the rear areas 

. into an impenetrable reserve line between North and South Korea. When not 
at the front the Australian troops were kept busy on full-scale training opera- 
tions and with the dull but essential task of digging, wiring and laying mine- 
fields. The Lozenge, an important defence feature in the Kansas Line, became 
a back-breaking bugbear to many Australian soldiers, 

“It’s back to trench warfare,” commented the Australian Chief of Staff, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Sydney Rowell, after a visit to Korea in May 1952. 
“In the bad early days we used to fight in the valleys, now we fight on top 
of the hills and cover the valleys with mines, wire and fire. I’m convinced 
that this doctrine is sound. We have restored some depth to the defence instead 
of having our forces in a thin red line across the whole of Korea.” 

“Operation Commando” began in early October and aimed to buckle the 
enemy’s defences and establish a new forward U.N. defence line. The 28th 
British Commonwealth Brigade was allotted the major task on the east central 
sector, the assault of Hills 355 (“Little Gibraltar”) and 317, key features in 
the enemy’s defences. The King’s Own Scottish Borderers were given the task 
of capturing the area’s dominating feature, Hill 355, with the Shropshire 
Light Infantry and the Australians in support. Once Hill 355 was in U.N. 
control the Australians were to assault Hill 317 while Hill 217 to the west 
of it was allotted to the Royal Northumberland Fusiliers, which was detached 
from the 29th British Infantry Brigade and placed under 28th Brigade for 
the operation. 

In darkness and mist at 3 o'clock on the morning of 3 October the 
attack against the towering Hill 355 began. The Borderers were in the 
centre, with the Shropshires on the left flank and the Australians on the right. 
The enemy was well dug in and had ample artillery protection. Supported 
by Centurion tanks, which climbed almost impossible slopes and raked the 
enemy positions with 20-pounders and heavy machine guns, the Australians 
made good progress but, after an easy beginning, the Shropshires and Borderers 
had to inch their way forward against determined opposition. The attackers 
were still a thousand yards short of their objective by nightfall but held their 
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positions through darkness and consolidated, ready to resume the advance at 
first light next morning. “B” Company, under Captain H. W. Nicholls, M.C., 
of Melbourne, led the Australian advance on the right flank and gained an 
elevation covering the Borderers’ line of advance. “B” Company met some 
enemy resistance and three men were wounded. 

Next morning “C” Company, led by Major Jack Gerke of Western Aus- 
tralia, had the task of shifting the enemy from a strongly-held feature north 
of Hill 355. From this feature, the previous day, the Chinese had been able 
to bring deadly flanking fire on to the Borderers’ attack line. Under cover of 
a heavy early morning mist Gerke led his men rapidly across dangerous open 
low-lying ground and made the final assault up the steepest and most unlikely 
approach. Hurling grenades and covered by chattering automatics the men 
of “C” Company took the Chinese by surprise, killing 19 and capturing three 
for the loss of ten wounded, one of whom later died of wounds. Pte Jimmy 
Burnett, a young Bren-gunner from Queensland, distinguished himself by - 
securing a dominating position and cutting great gaps in the Communist 
ranks while his company mates attacked with bayonets and grenades. Com- 
mand of this feature was of great assistance to the Borderers in the last 
stages of their capture of Hill 355. By this time “D” Company had rejoined 
the battalion from the Misan Myon area, where it had been detached under 
command of the 22nd Canadian Regiment. 

All night on 4 October divisional artillery battered at the enemy positions 
on and around Hill 317, a key point in the Chinese winter line. This dominat- 
ing hill was shaped like a pyramid and its eastern face was so steep that it 
could be climbed only with great difficulty, using hands and knees. All hope 
of surprise had now gone and a few determined enemy on the heights should 
have been able to hold off an attacking force indefinitely. The western slope, 
behind the enemy lines, offered easy communications for reinforcements and 
supply. When, finally, the British and Australian troops occupied the posi- 
tions they found deep, three-level shelters packed with stocks of winter 
clothing, ready for issue, besides ample supplies of food and ammunition. The 
hills and ridges protecting these main positions were ringed and stepped with 
trenches, machine-gun nests and fighting pits. All in all, Hill 317 presented 
a stiff proposition for any attacker. “No country for white men,” commented 
an Australian officer looking out over the thickly-timbered ridges and steep 
broken hillsides. “It’s no country for black men, either,’ added Captain Reg 
Saunders, the only commissioned aboriginal in the Australian Army. Mem- 
bers of “B” and “D” companies profanely agreed next morning as they 
scrambled and slipped their way through an exceptionally heavy river mist 
which did not lift until nearly midday. 

Colonel Hassett’s plan of attack was for “A” Company to make a feint 
up a ridge running in towards Hill 317 from the south-east and to contain the 
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enemy there while “B” and “D” companies moved in from the east, “B” Com- 
pany to clear the lower slopes and features and “D” Company to pass through 
and capture Hill 317 itself with “C” Company in reserve. Events did not quite 
follow plan. Nevertheless, thanks to Colonel Hassett’s able planning and direc- 
tion and a magnificent effort by “D” Company, the feature was in Australian 
hands by 5 o'clock, although the Commonwealth Brigade’s hold on this sector 
of the enemy line was not consolidated for another two days. 

The attack began at 3.30 a.m. on 5 October. “B” Company was in the lead 
and moved west in darkness and through a heavy mist over steep, broken and 
thickly-timbered ground. With No. 10 Platoon leading, “D” Company under 
Major Basil Hardiman moved out behind “B” Company. Hardiman’s men 
crossed a valley and began to move slowly west along a ridge line towards 
Hill 317. The mist was still so thick, even after dawn, that frequent halts 
were necessary to keep direction. Away to the left Hardiman could hear dis- 

“tant firing, blanketed by the fog-wrapped ridges. This, he believed, was “A” 
Company developing the planned feint against Hill 317 from the south-east. 
There was no sight or sound of “B” Company from where he supposed “B” 
Company to be. Actually, due to the heavy fog and very broken country “B” 
Company had swung slightly north-east and later encountered slight opposi- 
tion but cleared their intermediate feature by 9.30 a.m. for the loss of one man 
killed and one wounded. 

“We were resting on the wet grass on the fog-wrapped ridge when Major . 
Hardiman came back to me and said he believed ‘B’ Company had lost 
direction and had gone off to the right,” said Lieutenant J. H. A.. Young, 
No. 12 Platoon commander, describing the operation. “Since my platoon was 
just in the right direction to continue the advance towards 317, he handed me a 
map and a compass. Not very happily we set off, with a map in one hand, a 
compass in the other and trepidation over the rest of me. The fog was still dense 
and we proceeded slowly and not very happily, as map-reading under those con- 
ditions wasn’t as easy as following a city street guide on a sunny day.” 

Sergeant Bill Rowlinson flattened into the grass when the enemy suddenly 
opened up with rifle and automatic fire. 

“When the boss goes down just go straight over him and into them,” he 
advised the assault party. 

The time was 9.15 a.m. and the fog still wrapped the rugged hills where 
every shadow looked as large as a Chinese army and every twig cracked with 
the heart-thumping rattle of a Russian-made “burp” gun. Away on the 
right “B” Company was beginning to meet with similar trouble. 

Communications were good and from company headquarters Major 
Hardiman ordered No. 12 Platoon to take up defensive positions. As they did 
so they heard the enemy begin to throw grenades so Nos 10 and 11 platoons 
deployed on either side of No. 12. The enemy continued to hurl grenades 
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through the mist, while small arms fire caused one casualty, a man who had 
been wounded for the first time in the Middle East during World War II and 
for the second time in Korea in 1950. A bullet badly wounded him in the head 
and he died while the stretcher bearers were evacuating him to the R.A.P. 
The New Zealand artillery officer with the company: could not call down 
covering fire as he was uncertain of “B” or “D” company positions in the 
thick fog. Crouched in their damp defensive positions “D” Company could 
hear the enemy about 200 yards ahead and called for 3-inch mortar fire but 
the fog was too thick and the forward platoon had to depend upon 2-inch 
mortars and small arms fire directed in the general direction of the Chinese 
positions. Under the blanket of mist the two protagonists groped awkwardly 
for each other without much effect. 

About 10.30 a.m. the fog began to lift and the men of No. 12 Platoon could 
just see the enemy dug in on a group of knolls ahead of them. A lively fight 
followed, with No. 10 Platoon trying a flank attack from the left. As the 
company moved in to the attack Major Hardiman was badly wounded in 
the left thigh and Lieutenant Young, as senior platoon commander, took over 
the direction of the attack. Sergeant Rowlinson took command of No. 12 
Platoon. With No. 12 at centre and the other platoons on the flanks the com- 
pany broke into the knoll defences and the enemy quickly evacuated to the 
next defensive position along the ridge line, leaving 22 dead and ten P.O.W’s. 
The company’s casualties at this stage were seven, including No. 11 Platoon 
commander, Lieutenant Geoff Leary, who was wounded in the thighs and 
evacuated. 

The fog lifted just after 11 a.m. and “D” Company quickly re-established 
wireless communications with battalion headquarters. During the fight enemy 
fire had shot away the aerials on “D” Company wireless sets so Colonel Hassett 
gave the company its map locations by asking the signallers to wave a fluores- 
cent air panel on the downward slope of the hill away from the enemy. A small 
patrol moved out to the right to establish contact with “B” Company and plans 
were then made to continue the advance westward against Hill 317. 

“Can you go on?” asked Colonel Hassett from the battalion tactical head- 
quarters, 

“Give us fifteen minutes of artillery and we'll be ready to move,” replied 
Lieutenant Young. 

The colonel had the New Zealand battery commander with him so Lieuten- 
ant Young took over the artillery spotting and gave them targets for guns 
and tanks direct. Once, when a tank scored a direct hit on a bunker, the tem-, 
porary commander forgot strict protocol and exclaimed delightedly over his 
signals network, “Smack in the guts!” 

A section of medium machine guns arrived at the captured position and 
Centurion tanks took up positions on a hill across a valley to the left. The 
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machine-gunnets set up to cover the next advance and the 8th Hussars took a 
tank over seemingly impossible country to within 1,600 yards of the next 
objective, christened Brown Knoll from the amount of brown soil showing. 

Lieutenant L. G. Clark led No. 11 Platoon into the next assault. Ten 
minutes of intense artillery fire preceded the attack and the platoon then 
moved forward under cover from machine-gun and tank fire. Despite this 
hail of lead a Chinese 3.5 rocket launcher opened up and caused casualties. 
Corporal J. J. Black, a veteran soldier from Melbourne, led one of the forward 
sections. An exploding grenade blew him off his feet and a machine-gun 
bullet seriously wounded his left arm. Bleeding and unarmed he continued 
to lead the attack, shouting encouragement to his section. 

By 2.15 p.m. Lieutenant Clark’s No. 11 Platoon had consolidated on Brown 
Knoll and Sergeant Rowlinson was leading No. 12 Platoon through to capture 
the next objective, a green wooded hillock, which he and his section took 
without difficulty only to meet intense machine-gun fire which pinned them 
down in sight of Baldy, the last hurdle between the company and Hill 317. 
Lieutenant Young ordered No. 10 Platoon forward to take over Brown Knoll 
while No. 11 moved through to assist No. 12. At bayonet point, and under 
covering fire from No. 12 Platoon and a machine-gun section, No. 11 soon 
cleared out the enemy machine-gun nests holding up the advance and by 
4 o'clock “D” Company had mopped up the captured objectives. Counted 
enemy dead totalled 68 and the company had taken 30 P.O.W’s. Company 
losses were two killed and 13 wounded, one of whom died of wounds, and 
two wounded but remaining on duty. In addition to each man killed or 
wounded company strength was down because of the men needed to help 
carry out the wounded. “At this point Colonel Hassett made one of the 
decisions which was responsible for the final victory,” wrote Captain A. G. 
Keys after the action. “The two assaulting companies—‘B’ and ‘D’—could not 
continue immediately on to Hill 317, both having suffered losses, and the men 
were exhausted from the tremendous effort. Colonel Hassett thereupon ordered 
Major Gerke’s ‘C’ Company, ten men light from its battle on Hill 355, to 
move through ‘D’ Company, and take Hill 317. Knowing that speed was now 
the essence of the contract, Major Gerke raced his company up to ‘D’ Company 
and through it. Before Charlie [the nickname for Chinese] knew what had 
happened Hill 317 was in our hands.” 

What prompted Colonel Hassett to change his plans was a “B” Company 
report that the enemy were leaving Baldy and Hill 317 in large numbers. 
Consequently, “C” Company was able to go in without opposition. Through- 
out the action “A” Company, ably led by Captain J. J. Shelton, had kept the 
enemy occupied on the south-eastern spur. This diversion kept the Chinese so 
busy that “C” Company’s final assault came as a surprise and they were unable 
to get sufficient force back into position quickly enough to forestall Colonel 
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Hassett’s final move on Hill 317. At the same time heavy artillery fire kept 
what enemy remained on the reverse slopes away from the actual top of 
Hill 317. Key to the whole operation, however, was “D” Company’s early 
rapid progress through Brown Knoll and other strongpoints guarding the 
final approaches to the main Chinese defence line. 

During 6 October, the day after the capture of Hill 317, Colonel Hassett 
sent “C” Company forward to another important feature. Lieutenant Pem- 
broke, one of several young Duntroon graduates who were here fighting 
their first big battle, led No. 8 Platoon as spearhead of this operation. The 
Chinese were surprised when digging in and driven off by No. 8 Platoon’s 
grenades and small arms fire. They launched several unsuccessful vigorous 
counter-attacks through thick timber and long tangled grass. After a fierce 
hand-to-hand engagement the enemy finally retired leaving 19 dead and 
three prisoners. “C” Company lost one killed. 

The battle was by no means over. A third dominating feature, Hill 217, 
still remained in enemy hands. During the Australians’ fight for Hill 317 on 
5 October, the Royal Northumberland Fusiliers had fought their way up from 
the south through rugged country against bitter opposition and secured a 
foothold: on Hill 217, a dangerously exposed feature. During the night 
(5/6 October) intense artillery fire drove them off again and the Chinese 
re-occupied the hill. All next day the Fusiliers kept up the pressure, suffering 
a total of 100 killed and wounded for the two-day action, but they were 
unable to dislodge the enemy for a second time. By late afternoon of 6 October 
it was apparent that a fresh attempt would have to be made from a different 
direction, the north, and the Australian battalion’s “B” Company (Captain 
Nicholls) was assigned the task of capturing high country in that direction 
which would make the enemy’s positions on Hill 217 untenable. 

“B” Company’s objective was the Hinge, key to Hill 217. Once this was 
secure in U.N. hands the Chinese were beaten. 

On the evening of 6 October, the company moved to the advanced post 
held by Lieutenant Pembroke and prepared for the assault. At first light, on 
7 October, Colonel Hassett moved his tactical headquarters to Hill 317, from 
where he directed the attack against the Hinge. The start was delayed until 
8 a.m. to allow the mist to rise and permit a heavy preliminary artillery, tank 
and machine-gun barrage. The Chinese kept down in the grassy timbered 
country and allowed “B” Company’s two forward platoons through before 
trying to close a pincers on company headquarters and the reserve platoon. 

“Tt was a bitter fight and one of the decisive battles of the operation,” 
wrote Captain Keys later. “The reserve platoon and company headquarters 
suffered heavy casualties but the enemy suffered more and finally broke and 
scattered. Captain Nicholls quickly consolidated his position and the company 
prepared for a counter-attack. Several minor enemy counter-attacks occurred 
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that day but after a time it was obvious that the Chinese were waiting for 
nightfall to make their main effort. The shelling that day was very heavy. 
By this time the Chinese had recovered from their initial surprise and had 
moved additional guns and mortars to deal with the, by now, isolated attack. 
The battalion casualty rate began to rise rapidly. 

“From 7.30 p.m. until 8 p.m. (on the night of 7 October) an ominous silence 
pervaded the battlefield, and at 8 o’clock it came—the heaviest and most con- 
centrated shelling, chiefly on the two forward companies (“B” and “C”), that 
the Chinese had yet produced. For thirty to forty minutes it continued, that 
nerve-racking thunder of exploding shells. The first volley blasted the tele- 
phone cables, and, in all, hundreds of rounds fell in what was up to then the 
Communists’ biggest artillery effort of the war. At 8.30 p.m. the shelling eased 
and the enemy attacked “B” Company on three sides expecting a dazed and 
battered foe. Instead they found the defenders resolute and confident; in place 
of disorganized defences they met a blazing perimeter of Australian rifles and 
machine guns. Again and again, the Chinese attacked but in vain. Our own 
artillery was now in full swing and the enemy was sent reeling back—his 
hopes of an easy victory completely shattered.” 

Three times that night the enemy counter-attacked, each time without 
success, At 5 a.m. (8 October) the enemy gave up and withdrew leaving 120 
dead and wounded. At first light the weary and heavy-eyed Australians held 
their rifle fire while the Chinese stretcher bearers removed the enemy casualties, 

The Hinge was now firmly in U.N. hands and that day the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers took over from the exhausted and battered Australian bat- 
talion. A company from the Borderers occupied Hill 217 without opposition. 
The Chinese had “had” it in that sector and withdrew all along the line. The 
final clearance of the Maryang-San feature, in which Hills 355, 317 and 217 
were key defence points, completed “Operation Commando”. In six days’ fight- 
ing the British Commonwealth Division had suffered 58 killed and 262 
wounded and advanced 6,000 yards against the main Chinese defence line in 
central Korea. The Australian battalion lost 20 killed, 89 were evacuated 
wounded while 15 wounded remained on duty. Intelligence summaries 
estimated that the Commonwealth Division’s first major battle had broken up 
the elements of at least two enemy regiments and inflicted casualties close on 
1,000, including more than 100 prisoners. 

General Van Fleet, commander of the 8th U.S. Army, sent his congratu- 
lations to the divisional commanders and the Australian battalion received 
particular praise from Major-General Cassels and from Brigade headquarters. 
The finest tribute of all came from Colonel Hassett when, in a comment on the 
operation, he said of his men, “Their sheer guts is beyond belief.” 

The new front, the Jamestown Line, was about 12 miles north of the 38th 
parallel. Here the Commonwealth Division spent the next few weeks con- 
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solidating the new positions with wire and mines, Because of the almost con- 
tinuous heavy artillery fire the new shelters were dug ten feet deep with a 
four feet overhead cover. The enemy continued to build up and there was 
every indication that the Communists would try to break the U.N. line and 
regain their old positions before winter set in. The offensive began after dark 
on 3 November, against the 2nd Royal Canadian Regiment, and continued off 
and on for several weeks before the Chinese broke off and gave up, having failed 
to breach the U.N. lines or drive the rst Commonwealth Division back across 
the Imjin River. However, they won back some of the features captured in “Oper- 
ation Commando”. During this enemy offensive, the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers made a heroic but unsuccessful attempt to hold Hills 317 and 217.* 

At the end of November, after nearly five months of tedious truce negotia- 
tions, the Communist delegations agreed (27 November) to a U.N. proposal 
that the demarcation line between the two forces should be based on the 
battle line held when the armistice was finally signed. This brought a long 
lull to the front while the delegates debated P.O.W. exchanges and other 
matters which dragged out the negotiations for another 18 months. After a 
spell in reserve the 28th British Commonwealth Brigade, including the Aus- 
tralians, moved back into the front line on 18 January 1952 and took over from 
the 1st Battalion 22nd Royal Canadian Regiment on the western slopes of 
Hill 355 (“Little Gibraltar”) captured during “Operation Commando”, where 
they stayed for three months. 

The Brigade sector of the Jamestown Line was about 30 miles north of 
Seoul (50 miles by road) and not far from the truce talk centre at Panmun- 
jom. The Australians were dug in along three bare, brown hilltops, about 
500 feet high, looking over five double aprons of barbed wire and a minefield 
to the valley which climbed up to another ridge about 3,000 yards away. 
The enemy lines were based on Hill 277 (nicknamed “John”) and its attendant 
strongpoints, nicknamed after the four Apostles, Matthew, Mark and Luke. 
Nearly every night patrols froze or sweated, fought or avoided combat, in the 
muddy, dusty, pock-marked stretch of no-man’s land. “Just like World War I,” 
commented a senior Canadian officer looking over the terrain. The Australians 
thought of it as more like what they had read of: ‘he Anzacs at Gallipoli, 
almost in the same latitude away across the other side of Asia. Here were the 
same brown, razor-ridged hills and springy, thorny growth, with trenches 
following the spine of a mountain terrain and deep dug-outs let in on slopes 
dropping away from the enemy. But during the winter months Korea was 
bitterly cold, much colder than Gallipoli; so cold that tea froze in the pot 
a few minutes after making and men saw their breath crystallize on their 
blankets if they turned over away from the warmth when they slept. 

Private Speakman, rst Battalion King’s Own Scottish Borderers, won the V.C. for outstanding 
bravery in this action. 
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Every day at dawn and dusk the whole battalion stood to for about an 
hour, ready for anything that might happen during the Chinese favourite 
times of attack. Two-thirds of the men stood down after the dawn alert and 
warmed shaving water and breakfast rations over special heat tablets. Men 
not on alert usually had a couple of hours sleep in a sheltered “huchi” before 
lunch, a hot meal brought up from the rear, and spent the afternoon servicing 
their weapons or yarning. At night patrols slipped out through the wire and 
minefields to test the position of opposition defences, to try to capture prisoners 
or to otherwise harass the enemy. Prisoners were hard, almost impossible to 
capture, although the U.N. Commands were anxious to get them. At this stage 
of the war active Chinese soldiers refused to surrender and Chinese patrols 
in no-man’s land invariably collected their wounded and carried them back 
to their own lines. In more than a year the Australians captured only one 
prisoner. Artillery and mortar duels were a regular feature of frontline life 
and caused many casualties. Ironically, while the sound of battle waxed and 
waned in the dark valley between the Australian and the Chinese lines, a 
finger of light, plainly visible from the Australian positions, marked the site 
of the “Peace Village” at Panmunjom. 

“The time of day is evening and the sun is setting behind a curtain of 
smoke and dust,” wrote Private L. Bliss, of Bendigo, in a letter describing 
this period in the line. “All day the artillery has hammered away and during 
tea an air strike by jets interfered with Charlie’s digestion. . . . Only twice in 
the past week has he sent in any quantity of shells, 70 in one day and 200 a 
few days later. The day he sent in 200 he had 600 thrown back in an almost 
continuous barrage.” 

On the night of 12 July 1952, Private Alfred White, a signaller attached 
to an “A” Company fighting patrol, distinguished himself in a sharp action 
in no-man’s land. When within ten yards of an enemy trench the patrol came 
under intense machine-gun fire. The enemy also threw grenades, one of which 
seriously wounded the patrol commander and his second-in-command, besides 
causing other casualties. Private White informed company headquarters what 
had happened and then took command of the patrol and reorganized its 
orderly withdrawal with the wounded. Private White returned three times to 
within five yards of the enemy trench, each time carrying out a casualty. 
After searching unsuccessfully for the wounded patrol commander he with- 
drew to the patrol base where he remained under heavy fire until all the 
casualties had been evacuated. 

The 1st Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment (Lieutenant-Colonel I. Hut- 
chison, D.S.O., M.C.), marched through Sydney on 3 March 1952 and then 
moved via Japan to Korea where it came under the operational command of 
the 28th British Commonwealth Brigade before relieving the 1st Royal 
Leicesters on the Jamestown Line in mid-June. On 19 June, a machine-gun 
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platoon opened up on a lone Chinese soldier and claimed the honour of the 
battalion’s first operational engagement. In fact, the line was particularly 
quiet and, despite intermittent shelling, the new battalion suffered no casual- 
ties until 22 June, when an ambush patrol lost one man. 

The 1st Battalion took part in its first major operation on 2 July (“Opera- 
tion Blaze”) a daylight raid on the notorious enemy-held Hill 227 to capture 
prisoners and harass the Chinese. Armed with flame throwers and with the 
assault troops in United States’ issue body armour “A” Company (led by 
Major S. S. Thomson) and attached flame and demolition platoons gained the 
crest of the hill without heavy opposition. Two only of the six bunkers on Hill 
227 were occupied but the enemy kept up steady small arms, mortar and 
machine-gun fire from flanking positions. Although the assault party could not 
eject the fiercely-resisting enemy from the occupied bunkers and did not take 
a prisoner they destroyed one bunker and used flame throwers with telling 
effect on the other. 

No. 1 Platoon were in the forefront of the attack against the two defended 
bunkers. Attempts to silence them with grenades and flame throwers failed so 
the platoon commander tried to dig through the overhead cover of the first 
bunker while No. 3 section leader and one man jumped into the trench and 
tried to force their way down the mouth of the bunker. Both were wounded 
and mortar fire caused further casualties when members of the platoon went 
to their assistance. Suddenly, there was an explosion inside the bunker, 
probably caused by a percussion grenade, and the roof collapsed taking the 
platoon commander with it but he escaped without serious injury. 

The second bunker ran in at right angles from a covered trench four feet 
deep through a two-foot-square entrance tunnel which sloped down at an 
angle of about 30 degrees. Under the Australian attack the overhead cover of 
the trench collapsed exposing the entrance to the bunker. Closing in the 
platoon blasted the bunker with flame and all activity ceased. The platoon 
suffered five casualties in the attacks on the defended bunkers and the com- 
pany’s casualties for the whole operation totalled three killed and 34 wounded. 
One of the wounded died next day. 

Corporal L. E. Taylor's section played an important part in the action by 
seizing a small enemy outpost some distance beyond the main position with 
the object of cutting off the enemy’s retreat. The section suffered casualties 
but silenced enemy machine guns and held i its dangerous position under heavy 
mortar fire for ninety minutes. 

On the night of 13/14 September Lance-Corporal David McCarthy, lead- 
ing a forward section of a “C” Company (1st Battalion) fighting patrol, ran 
into a strong ambush party of the enemy dug in along a ridge overlooking a 
creek. McCarthy led his section in a determined charge, his men firing from 
the hip and throwing grenades. The Chinese fled, leaving two dead and two 
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badly wounded men in their ambush position. McCarthy pursued the fleeing 
enemy back to their main lines, hurling his remaining grenades and emptying 
the magazine of his Owen gun into their midst. On his way back McCarthy 
came face to face with an armed Chinese soldier. Before the Chinese could 
fire, McCarthy hurled himself forward, seized the man by the throat and 
disarmed him of a rifle and three grenades. He then rejoined the main patrol 
with his prisoner. 

Except for a couple of days in reserve the 1st Battalion remained at the 
“sharp end” until the end of September 1952, actively engaged in fighting 
patrols, ambush patrols and minefields protection. On 20 October, when the 
battalion was in reserve, Lieutenant-Colonel M. Austin took command and a few 
days later the battalion relieved the Royal Canadian Regiment in the front 
line on Little Gibraltar and resumed its monotonous, dangerous and nerve- 
racking stand-to and patrol routine. 

In December 1952 the 3rd Battalion (now commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. L. Hughes) co-operated with the rst Battalion in vigorous patrol 
activity to clear no-man’s land of forward enemy positions. One of the most 
successful of these was “Operation Fauna” on the night of 10 December. 
In freezing weather Major A. S. Mann took “B” Company, 1st Battalion, deep 
into the enemy positions and extricated his men skilfully when they had 
completed a successful assault against heavy opposition. When the assault 
began “B” Company found the enemy much stronger than expected. Explod- 
ing grenades twice blew Major Mann off his feet and caused casualties in 
company headquarters but he threw in his reserves and “B” Company swept 
over the enemy, killing most of them. Sergeant E. J. McNulty played an im- 
portant part in the success of “Operation Fauna”, 

On the night of 6 January 1953 a group of about thirty Chinese ambushed 
Lieutenant D. F. Lloyd, of the 3rd Battalion, and a “B” Company patrol. 
Although wounded twice during the encounter Lieutenant Lloyd skilfully 
extricated his men. 

On the night of 24 January 1953 Lieutenant Geoff Smith led a patrol of 
thirty men from “A” Company, 3rd Battalion, on a hazardous “snatch” raid 
to capture prisoners in the enemy lines. Sergeant John Morrison, a veteran 
of 100 patrols, took four men into the enemy trench lines while Lieutenant 
Smith and Corporal Frank Mackay, respectively, commanded the two cover 
parties of twelve men each. 

Crawling into the shelter of an embankment before the enemy lines the 
“snatch” group went to ground while Sergeant Morrison jumped into a 
trench. Two Chinese piquets immediately opened fire and Morrison was forced 
to kill them both. This drew a fusillade of enemy fire from surrounding areas, 
forcing the “snatch” party to withdraw about 30 yards back along the with- 
drawal route and to call for artillery cover. 
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Meanwhile, a fierce fire fight had developed on the feature occupied by 
Lieutenant Smith and his men. Following a pre-arranged plan, Sergeant 
Morrison linked up with Corporal Mackay and the combined party, con- 
sisting of eighteen men, began to move to Lieutenant Smith’s aid. After cover- 
ing 200 yards Sergeant Morrison saw a party of about twenty troops moving 
in to reinforce the Chinese attacking Lieutenant Smith’s position. 

Realizing that in the poor light the Chinese would either not see him or 
mistake his party for their own men, Sergeant Morrison quickly organized 
an ambush. The Australians held their fire until the advancing Chinese were 
almost tumbling over them. The opening volleys killed all the ambushed men 
before they had time to defend themselves. In several instances, the Chinese 
were so close when Sergeant Morrison gave his fire orders that the dead bodies 
fell across the Australian positions. 

By this time, however, enemy troops were in full possession of the feature 
previously occupied by Lieutenant Smith and his men. There were also large 
enemy forces moving into the area, searching for Sergeant Morrison’s party. 
This forced the Australians to begin their withdrawal to escape encirclement. 
They were too late. Approaching high ground leading to “A” Company’s 
main positions the withdrawing patrol found itself cut off by a group of 
Chinese drawn across the ridge. 

There was only one thing to do—fight a way out. Sergeant Morrison and 
Corporal Mackay made a frontal attack on the Chinese blocking their way and 
killed six in a hand-to-hand fight. As the Australians made their way back 
along the ridge towards their own lines the Chinese launched repeated platoon- 
size attacks against them. The patrol Owen gunners fought off these attacks 
but the original party of eighteen was by then reduced to fifteen, including 
three stretcher cases and five walking wounded. When the still-fighting patrol 
was 500 yards from their own lines the enemy disengaged and the Australians 
reached safety without further casualties. 

At 1,30 p.m. on 25 January, three members of Lieutenant Smith’s group 
reported back to company headquarters. They said that a full company attack, 
launched from three directions, had swept over the Australian position. Lieu- 
tenant Smith ordered a withdrawal but a concussion grenade almost immedia- 
ately exploded near him. Four men only withdrew from the position and one 
of these was missing by the time the other three reached safety, after lying 
up in enemy territory all night. 

In March 1953 Lieutenant-Colonel A. L. Macdonald, O.B.E., took com- 
mand of the 3rd Battalion which continued an active programme of patrolling 
in the Little Gibraltar sector. 

On the night of 25 May 1953 Lieutenant C. P. Yacopetti and Lieutenant 
A. C. Weaver led a 17-man fighting patrol from “A” Company, 3rd Battalion, 
into no-man’s land. When attacked by twice their number the Australians 
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began a fighting withdrawal, carrying their wounded. Although wounded 
twice, Lieutenant Yacopetti continued to direct the withdrawal. Finally, he 
refused evacuation until the other ten or twelve wounded were safely on their 
way. Because of this all but two of the wounded, of whom Lieutenant Yaco- 
petti was one, were evacuated before the enemy again attacked and swept over 
the area. Lieutenant Yacopetti was reported missing in action but he was taken 
prisoner and released in the first exchange some weeks later. Private A. M. 
White also distinguished himself in this action. 

On 24 June Lieutenant A. W. Gargate, leading a 15-man “B” Company 
patrol from the 3rd Battalion positions, clashed with a strong group of Chinese 
on top of the Mound, in the enemy-held area of Hill 227. Corporal R. K. Cash- 
man took command when a burst of rifle and machine-gun fire badly wounded 
Lieutenant Gargate and several men. After leading a fierce assault against the 
strongly-positioned enemy Corporal Cashman ordered a withdrawal but 
remained behind with a companion to search for wounded. Finally, he evacuated 
a badly-wounded Tasmanian under fire from within about 30 yards of the 
Chinese positions. 

When the 1st Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment, arrived in Korea, in 
April 1952, an Australian commander, Brigadier T. J. Daly, D.S.0., O.B.E., 
took over the 28th British Commonwealth Brigade from a British Army com- 
mander. This meant that Australians were then allotted a proportion of the 
postings to Brigade Headquarters and an Australian Provost Section was also 
attached to the Brigade. After nine months Brigadier J. G. N. Wilton, D.S.O., 
O.B.E,, followed Brigadier Daly and in April 1954 Brigadier I. T. Murdoch, 
O.B.E., became the third Australian commander of the 28th British Common- 
wealth Brigade. 

The 1st Battalion remained for a year in Korea and returned to Australia 
in March 1953, being replaced from Australia by the 2nd Battalion, Royal 
Australian Regiment (Lieutenant-Colonel C. F. Larkin) in April 1953. 

At Camp Casey, in 1st Corps reserve area on 21 March 1953, detachments 
from the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Battalions, Royal Australian Regiment, paraded 
together for the first time. This was possible because advance elements of the 
and Battalion arrived at Camp Casey before the 1st Battalion had pulled out. 
A few weeks later, on 4 May, the 2nd Battalion was in the front line, where 
it took over an operational sector from the Royal Fusiliers on the right of the 
Commonwealth Division. Next day shelling caused the first casualty. The 
Chinese put on a special loudspeaker propaganda broadcast to welcome the 
new Australian battalion. “Good morning to you Australian soldiers,” it * 
began, “wouldn’t you like to be back home with your wives and families. The 
sooner the United Nations settle the peace problem the sooner we will be back. 
We extend a welcome to the 2nd Battalion and hope it will preserve the good 
names of the two previous battalions.” This sort of thing caused great laughter 
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among volunteer soldiers who could have been home with their people had 
they chosen, and who were eager for action. When the loudspeakers opposite 
took up a threatening vein and barked, “We're coming over for you tonight,” 
a battalion wit drawled, “All right, all right, but if you’re coming bring your 
own flaming tucker.” 

The 2nd Battalion was disposed in Jamestown Line from 4 May to 16 June. 
At first heavy rain turned the front into a sodden morass and restricted 
operations. After this patrol action was brisk and on 6 June Sergeant 
W. J. Bruce was responsible for leading a patrol out of an ambush on an 
enemy-held feature known as the Mound, The Australians were moving up 
the feature when an enemy patrol of about twenty-one ambushed them. The 
Chinese were waiting in a deep V-shaped position covered by light machine 
guns. They waited for the leading Australians to move into the apex of the 
V before opening fire with light automatics, burp guns and percussion 
grenades, causing six casualties. A percussion grenade knocked out the patrol 
commander and Sergeant Bruce, of “C” Company, took command and by a 
quick reorganization of his groups extricated the patrol, complete with 
wounded, from the ambush position. He moved the patrol about 30 yards along 
the ridge and organized a defensive position around the wounded. The enemy, 
thinking the Australians had withdrawn, moved down the ridge and were 
themselves ambushed, losing six killed and several wounded. 

Early in July, the 2nd Battalion was again in the front line, this time on the 
Hook, a notoriously lively sector on the Samichon River, where the Australians 
took over from 1st Battalion, The Kings Regiment. The Chinese had made 
repeated attempts to capture this area but without success and towards the end 
of July, just before the cease-fire, the enemy launched another major attack. The 
main objective was Boulder City, a feature in the 7th U.S. Marine sector, but the 
Australians also came under attack. The first wave petered out under intense 
artillery fire before the enemy reached the defensive wire. A sharp fire fight 
developed at another Australian strongpoint but the situation was restored 
there in about an hour-and-a-half. During this abortive action the enemy fired 
about 2,000 artillery rounds into the Australian area. Next day, the Chinese 
resumed the attack and “D” Company of the 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian 
Regiment, moved up from reserve to reinforce “B” Company of the 2nd 
Battalion, where the greatest pressure occurred. 

The U.S. Marines suffered the heaviest casualties in this last-minute action. 
During the two attacks more than 6,000 shells fell in the battalion area, 
causing most of the casualties. At one period the rate of enemy shell fire was 
thirty rounds a minute. The 2nd Battalion lost five killed and 24 wounded, 
including a number of Katcoms (Korean infantrymen attached to Australian 
units). Since mid-1952 the U.N. Command had incorporated many South 
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Koreans in non-Korean units, About 1,000 were attached to the British Com- 
monwealth Brigade. 

Sergeant B. C. Cooper, a 19-year-old Western Australian, was in charge of 
a machine-gun section during fierce enemy attacks against the American 
Marines on the night of 24 July. This section was largely responsible for 
beating off repeated attacks against the Marine positions on Hill x11. 

The next night, Corporal R. H. Crockford, in command of a forward section, 
successfully defended a key position in the Australian line. Corporal Crock- 
ford’s promptness in passing back: essential information to company and 
battalion headquarters was a decisive factor in defeating this final Chinese 
attempt to gain ground before the cease-fire. 

By this time the Army of the Republic of Korea was much more reliable 
than in the early stages of the war. After the Battle of Kapyong, the Americans 
took the R.O.K’s in hand, launched an intensive training programme and put 
R.O.K. soldiers with other U.N. troops for battle experience. By the begin- 
ning of 1953, South Korea had what was probably the second most powerful 
army in Asia, second only to the Chinese in size and battle experience. By the 
end of the war the R.O.K’S were holding more than half the fighting front of 
155 miles. 

“When the Korean War began we had 75,000 men,” Lieutenant-General 
Paik Sun Yup, Chief of Staff of the Republic of Korea Army, told U.N. news- 
papermen in February 1953. “These men were not well armed for modern 
war. We had no tanks, no artillery and only light infantry equipment. With 
our backs to the wall, almost on the outskirts of Pusan, we were compelled 
to recruit youths and young men from the streets and, with perhaps only a 
week’s training, to fling them into the lines against a well-trained and 
determined enemy. In those days divisions of the Korean Army were described 
as ‘unstable’ and ‘unreliable’, Can you wonder? Today our Army is a real 
fighting force, thanks to the reorganization and training programme begun 
by General Van Fleet in July 1951, and carried out with the help of General 
Ryan’s Military Advisory Group. Every time recently when we have met the 
Chinese in battle we have held fast and driven them back, even their best 
fighting divisions. Today, there are always 10,000 young men in training 
eager to take their places in the front line.” 

After a recess of six and a half months, armistice negotiations had resumed 
at Panmunjom on 26 April 1953, and during June and July the war was 
visibly drawing to a close. For about two years the two forces had faced each 
other across a narrow disputed no-man’s land along more or less static defence - 
lines which straddled the 38th parallel. For most of this time the main dis- 
pute had been about the exchange of P.O.W’s. The chief Communist con- 
tention was that both sides should release and repatriate all P.O.W’s after an 
armistice was signed. The United Nations Command insisted that there should 
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be no forced repatriation of P.O.W’s who did not wish to return to Com- 
munist-dominated areas. Meanwhile, “kangaroo courts” in U.N. P.O.W. com- 
pounds intimidated prisoners who were not politically-minded and provoked 
several dangerous riots. On 8 June 1953 the Panmunjom negotiators finally 
signed an agreement on the exchange of prisoners which cleared the way for 
an armistice, signed at Panmunjom on 27 July 1953. 

“The last preliminary to the cease-fire in the bitter Korean fighting which 
began on 25 June 1950, was brief,” reported the United Nations Department 
of Public Information. “In a wooden and thatched-roof building built 
especially for the occasion, Lieutenant-General William K. Harrison for the 
United Nations and Lieutenant-General Nam Il on behalf of the Korean 
People’s Army and the Chinese People’s Volunteers each signed six copies 
in the Korean, English and Chinese language versions. The signing, on green 
cloth-covered tables, took ten minutes. The agreements were later signed by 
General Mark Clark (he succeeded General Ridgway in May 1952) for the 
United Nations Command and Marshal Kim Il Sung for North Korea and 
General Peng Teh-huai for the Chinese.” 

Briefly, the armistice agreement provided for a military demarcation line 
along the existing front with a demilitarized buffer zone between the forces. 
The zone was 2} miles wide and included most of the outposts fought over 
during the period of static war but not the main defence lines, The 155-mile 
demarcation line ran from the mouth of the Imjin River, just west of Man- 
san, to a point almost directly north of Panmunjom, from where it proceeded 
north-east to a point some five miles north of Chorwon, After running almost 
due east to a point fourteen miles north of Yanggu, the line reached the Sea 
of Japan about five miles south of Kosong. After three years’ fighting the 
Communists held about 850 square miles of South Korean territory and the 
United Nations 2,350 square miles of North Korean territory. 

The Chinese and North Koreans said they would return 12,763 prisoners, 
including 3,313 members of the U.S. forces, 922 British, 228 Turks, 4o Fili- 
pinos, 22 Colombians, 15 Australians, 14 Canadians, 12 French, 6 South 
Africans, 3 Japanese, one Greek and one Belgian. The United Nations Com- 
mand said it would return 69,000 North Koreans and 5,000 Chinese. This 
left 15,000 Chinese and 7,800 North Korean prisoners who preferred to go 
to the custody of the Neutral Repatriation Committee. In thirty-seven months’ 
fighting the estimated casualties were 73,700 U.N. troops killed and more than 
250,000 wounded. Some 84,000 others were captured or missing. Of the dead, 
45,000 were South Koreans, 25,600 Americans, 710 British and 2,384 from other 
members of the U.N. forces, including 289 Australians. Estimated casualties 
among the Chinese and North Koreans totalled 1,350,000 dead or wounded. 

The armistice agreement contained a recommendation that within three 
months after the armistice a high-level political conference should negotiate 
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the withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea, and the peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question. This conference opened at Geneva early this year 
(1954) but reached no agreement on the future of a unified Korea. 

The U.N. forces in the Hook sector celebrated the cease-fire with a fire- 
works display. The enemy decorated their front with flags and paper streamers 
and lanterns. Propaganda broadcasts invited exchange visits across no-man’s 
land but few Australians fraternized. Mostly, the time was taken up with 
preparing for the evacuation of forward positions and with keeping the flood 
of unauthorized visitors off the Hook, an area popular with sight-seers. The 
2nd Battalion moved out at 10 o’clock on 30 July and withdrew to the Kansas 
Line before moving to a permanent truce area, where the rst Battalion took 
over for another turn of duty in March 1954. The 2nd Battalion arrived 
back in Sydney in April 1954. The 3rd Battalion remained in Korea for several 
months after the arrival of the 1st Battalion. 

To maintain the hardwon status quo American, Australian and other U.N. 
troops had to remain in Korea. To have acquiesced in the Communist demand 
for a withdrawal of all foreign troops would have been foolish. To the 
Chinese, such a proposition simply meant a comparatively slight withdrawal 
behind the Yalu with all their internal lines of communication compact and 
continuous. For most of the U.N. forces, with the exception of South Korea, 
it meant a return of thousands of miles to America, Australia, Britain or 
Europe, leaving South Korea open to the threat of renewed aggression. 

Even the existing situation, along the line of cease-fire, was logistically in 
the Chinese favour. For China, the strain of keeping garrison troops along the 
38th parallel rather than on the Yalu River was negligible compared with the 
cost and effort of keeping a U.N. garrison force in South Korea. Consequently, 
after the war, the American Government anxiously sought some reinforce- 
ment to merely local defence against Communism in Asia. In the American 
view, the best guarantee of peace in Asia was Chinese and Russian fears that 
any fresh aggressive move would end the immunity from bombing that Peking 
had enjoyed during the Korean War. 

“A potential aggressor must know that he cannot always prescribe condi- 
tions that suit him,” wrote a British commentator, Mr. A. K. Chesterton, at 
the time of the Geneva Conference. “Otherwise, for example a potential 
aggressor, who is glutted with manpower, might be tempted to attack in 
confidence that resistance would be confined to manpower. He might, there- 
fore, be tempted to attack in places where his superiority in manpower was 
decisive.” 

Many Americans believed that the anti-Communist nations should have 
been willing and able to deter aggression by threatening to counter-attack 
vigorously and decisively at places and with means of their own choosing. 
Which meant, as Mr. Chesterton pointed out, that instead of a repetition of 
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indefinite slogging matches in the bitter hills of Korea, the Western nations 
would have been prepared to use the threat of the hydrogen bomb, against 
Peking or even Moscow, in the event of any renewed Communist-inspired 
aggression in Korea, or elsewhere in Asia. 

The British Government, however, took the view that a threat to use 
the hydrogen bomb was not the final answer to the problems of international 
conflict. Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Anthony Eden were not prepared 
to run the risk of turning Asia’s “little wars” into a possibly world-wide 
atomic war. They doubted whether Moscow or Peking could be made ulti- 
mately responsible for every existing or future nationalist or Communist 
upheaval. Nor did they suppose that Communist or non-Communist Asia 
would be prepared to accept the hydrogen bomb as a sort of umpire’s whistle 
making America or Britain, or even the United Nations, final arbiter in all 
national and international disputes arising or likely to arise from Asia’s 
twentieth century social and economic revolution. 

After mutual consultations, both the British and the American Govern- 
ments accepted the unescapable fact that there is no short-cut to world peace. 
Korea, at the end of 1954, remained what it became in 1945, one of the most 
frustrating, expensive and inescapable problems of contemporary power 
politics. 
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TOLD BY THOSE WHO SERVED 


HOW WAR CAME TO KOREA 


By ROY MACARTNEY 


ie was May 1950 when I first visited Seoul, less than a month before the out- 
break of hostilities. The South Koreans were about to hold their second free 
general election. Shortly in advance of polling day—30 May—a group of foreign 
correspondents had flown across from Occupied Japan to cover the story. In 
Korea, we found—although we did not recognize it then—the backdrop to what 
the American Secretary of State (Mr. Dulles) has since called an “aggressor’s 
miscalculation”, one which might very well have been forestalled. 

Strident loudspeaker vans toured the tree-lined but dusty streets of Seoul 
in the brassy glare of the early summer sun, extolling the relative merits of 
opposing candidates to the busy, little-heeding, white-smocked population. 
The South Koreans were jealously proud of their new-found freedom, but 
strange to the ways of democracy after forty years under Japanese colonial rule. 

The election was a bizarre proceeding—like glimpsing a barefooted Oriental 
trying a Western tuxedo for size. There was no shortage of candidates. Twenty- 
one hundred and seventy, with commendable enthusiasm, were vying for 
210 seats of the National Assembly. Western-style, there were some proclaimed 
party affiliations but, in Korean fashion, most candidates were “independent” 
in styling and in conviction. 

We called on the then 75-year-old President Syngman Rhee. Seated on the 
patio of the lovely Presidential Palace, the fierce old patriot told us passion- 
ately as we protested against the arrest of a candidate or two: “You people think 
in terms of a cold war ... but we Koreans are already in a hot one. Communists 
are killing us, burning our border villages. One little false step and we lose all!” 

We called on Premier and Defence Minister Sihn Sung Mo at the Capitol 
building. We listened sceptically as his Army Chief of Staff, Brigadier 
“Fat” Chey Byong Duk told of North Korean forces massing north of the 38th 
parallel, and as Sihn and Chey chorused: “Tell Washington to give us more 
arms. We want tanks and planes.” 

We called on Brigadier-General W. L. Roberts, U.S. Army Commander of 
the 500-strong American military advisory group which had been training the 
green South Korean defence forces. About to retire and return to the United 
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States, Roberts waxed enthusiastic about the 100,000 South Koreans he had 
helped raise. “They can shoot straight and take care of twice their numbers. 
T’d kinda welcome an attack,” the general declared. 

We climbed to a South Korean strongpost high on a peak north of Kaesong 
and peered over the straw-bagged parapet far into the motionless country 
behind the Iron Curtain. Half a mile away stood a North Korean strongpost on 
an adjoining peak. Obligingly, the South Korean soldiers struck up a shouted 
conversation with their North Korean neighbours and bandied with them such 
capitalist propaganda as that they had visitors and were enjoying “cookies and 
candy”. 

On polling day, we watched voters file quickly to the booths spot-checked 
by United Nations observers. There was little violence, contrasting with the 
first election in 1948 when goo were killed and wounded in campaign clashes. 
The volatile Korean character showed in the 1950 election results. Over 65 per 
cent of the representatives returned in the first election lost their seats. Among 
the 210 elected in May 1950, so many were independents—proclaimed and other- 
wise—it was impossible to tell who controlled the Assembly. 

With the election story over, most foreign correspondents rushed back to 
Tokyo by air. The Japanese had just thrown two GI's into the moat of His 
Imperial Majesty’s palace, a most unusual antic under General MacArthur's 
benign occupation. It seemed bigger things were happening on that side of 
the Tsushima Strait but in truth, of course, it was Korea that was to be the set- 
ting for the impending world crisis, though we could not see it then. 

Familiarity blunts the keen, impelling edge of danger. Everyone knew how 
Korea, like Trieste and Berlin, had for five long years been a flash point which 
could light World War III. Everyone could recall how the big powers had failed 
to implement their agreement at Moscow in December 1945, that a “Provisional 
Korean Democratic Government” should be set up to administer the country 
under a “Big Four trusteeship arrangement” for the first five years. 

In Korea, early negotiations between the Soviet and U.S. commanders had 
foundered on the great post-war issue—what constituted a “democratic gov- 
ernment”. In 1947, the United States had turned the problem over to the United 
Nations. The United Nations hopefully established a temporary commission 
charged inter alia with the holding of nation-wide elections. Of course, it never 
got north of the 38th parallel. 

Elections were held in South Korea-on 10 May 1948 and the Government of 
the Republic of Korea was formally inaugurated under the presidency of Dr. 
Syngman Rhee on 15 August. Shortly afterwards, Moscow radio claimed similar 
elections had been held north of the 38th parallel and announced that a North 
Korean administration had been set up under General Kim II Sung on 9 Sep- 
tember. 
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The stage was rapidly setting for an “aggressor’s miscalculation”, but few 
could discern the pieces fitting together. In September 1947, however, one of the 
United States top military experts on the Far East had filed a secret report which 
forecast and warned of the likely trend of events in Korea with amazing 
accuracy. 

Following a special visit to China and Korea for President Truman, Lieuten- 
ant-General A. C. Wedemeyer had reported:* “The North Korean People’s 
Army constitutes a potential military threat to South Korea, since there is strong 
possibility that the Soviets will withdraw their occupation forces, and thus in- 
duce our own withdrawal. This probably will take place just as soon as they can 
be sure that the North Korean puppet government and its armed forces which 
they have created are strong enough and sufficiently well indoctrinated to be 
relied upon to carry out Soviet objectives without the actual presence of Soviet 
troops.” 

f the withdrawal of American troops were to become unavoidable, Wede- 
meyer recommended the training of a South Korean army on the lines of the 
Philippines “Scout Force” with American officers throughout. 

The fateful decision to withdraw American troops nonetheless was taken 
the same month—September 1947—and no provision made for American offi- 
cering of the substitute South Korean army which was to be trained. In a top 
secret memorandum made public in 1952, the Joint Chiefs of Staff (General 
Eisenhower was then Chairman) had recommended the withdrawal of the 
United States Corps of 40,000 men “in light of the present severe shortage of 
military manpower”. The recommendation stated: “The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
consider that from a standpoint of military security, the United States has little 
strategic interest in maintaining the present troops and bases in Korea. . . .” 

Through 1948, 32,500 of the 40,000 were pulled out. Meanwhile the Russian 
withdrawal had also been going on. On 25 December 1948, Moscow announced 
that the last occupation forces had been withdrawn from North Korea. Two 
weeks earlier—on 12 December—the United Nations General Assembly had 
beaten the Communists to this propaganda punch by adopting a resolution 
recommending that occupying powers should withdraw their forces as soon 
as practicable. 

At the request of the State Department, one regiment had been retained in 
Korea to await clarification of the situation, but by June 1949 decision was taken 
to withdraw it too. The last tangible guarantee to the potential aggressor that 
an attack against the South would be an attack against the United States was 
about to vanish. 

Abetting the encouragement of an “aggressor’s miscalculation” were other 
factors. The United States—understandably enough in view of bellicose threats 
with which President Rhee and his ministers periodically retaliated against the 
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North—had withheld essential weapons for the offence such as tanks, artillery 
and planes. President Rhee in a New Year’s Eve broadcast had declared that 
Korea must be unified in 1950—whatever the means necessary. 

And politically, it appeared the United States was showing decreasing 
enthusiasm for the new Republic it had helped bring into being. In January 
1950, Secretary of State Dean Acheson—in a speech before the Washington 
Press Club—had omitted Korea from the places he named as the United States’ 
“defence perimeter” in the Far East. 

In May 1950 Senator Tom Connally—Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee—had told the magazine U.S. News and World Report that 
“whenever [Russia] takes a notion, she can overrun Korea just like she probably 
will overrun Formosa.” 

And during the same first half of 1950, the United States had had to deliver 
sharp warnings to the South Korean Government of a likely cut in U.S. economic 
aid if the Korean budget were not balanced, and to warn of the bad impression 
which would be created if the second general election were not held on due date 
as a result of reluctance of sitting members to again submit themselves to the 
electorate. 

South Korea had even been omitted from a conference of Pacific and Asian 
nations which President Quirino of the Philippines had called at Baguio in 
May in an apparent bid to lay the foundation for a Pacific Pact. 

President Rhee had commented almost wistfully in his press conference on 
the patio: “We were expecting to be invited to the Baguio conference, but 
nothing came. It might have been our fault or something. We don’t know. As 
one of the Pacific countries, we were naturally interested in the conference.” 

South Korea certainly appeared on the “outer”. Even though an “aggressor’s 
miscalculation” is unforgivable, we had nevertheless done little to warn the 
trigger-itchy Communists of the consequences of their impending attack. If 
we had, the subsequent United Nations “police action” would surely never have 
been necessary. 

When the squat, long-barrelled T-34 tanks trundled south of the 38th 
parallel, the North Korean attack surprised the whole world . . . with the 
exception of General Wedemeyer and a handful of others who had not 
allowed the passage of time to blunt their appreciation of the danger we'd 
lived with so long. 

How surprised was the United States? Some measure is given by the fact 
that there was no battle plan ready for such an eventuality.* 

Free world reaction was swift and incensed as it crystallized behind the lead- 
ership of the United States. Directives began to flow to General Douglas Mac- 


*Louis A. Johnson, former Secretary of Defence, before the Joint Senate Committee enquiry into 
MacArthur's dismissal, U.S, Government Printing Office, p. 2672. 
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Arthur, in the Dai Ichi Building. But as Senator H. Alexander Smith later 
recalled,* MacArthur had told him during a visit by the Senator to Tokyo: 
“China and Korea are not under my command. Undoubtedly if we have some 
trouble out here, I will be asked as the Commander . . . to take the responsibility, 
but I don’t have the policy making in these areas or any voice in it.” Like Wede- 
meyer, MacArthur was being proven remarkably correct. 

First Washington action had been for the State Department—following a 
conference between Mr. Acheson and President Truman—to call Trygve Lie, 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, at 3 o’clock Sunday morning and ask 
for an emergency meeting of the Security Council. Later that day the Security 
Council carried a resolution calling upon United Nations member nations to 
render every assistance in bringing about a cessation of hostilities. 

By Sunday night, President Truman had flown back to Washington from 
Missouri and an emergency conference had taken place at Blair House, the 
temporary White House. Ranged around the table had been the Secretaries 
of State and Defence, the Secretaries of Army, Navy and Air, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and senior State Department officials. 

Arising from this meeting, MacArthur, by noon Monday, Tokyo time, had 
received his first directive. Already his planes and ships had been helping in the 
evacuation of American nationals from Korea, ordered by the Ambassador in 
Seoul, John Muccio, 

MacArthur was instructed, as Commander in Chief in the Far East, to send 
the Koreans “any ammunition and equipment deemed necessary to prevent 
the loss of the Seoul-Kimpo-Inchon areas”.+ That first oblique directive alone 
was a tall order—to hold Seoul, Kimpo and Inchon—but MacArthur acted 
promptly. He despatched a logistics mission to South Korea; his planes covering 
the evacuation of American nationals shot down their first North Korean Yak; 
Mustang fighters were being pulled out of “mothballs” for South Korean pilots. 
But already North Korean armour was in the outskirts of Seoul. 

Monday night in Washington, another historic meeting took place at Blair 
House. “At the beginning of the meeting, the Secretary of State (Mr. Acheson) 
moved, reading from a prepared paper, that we send the Navy and Air Force 
into Korea,” Secretary Johnson later revealed.t ” 

“After discussion, the President then made the decision to go into Korea with 
the two,” said Johnson. 

“Just before the conference broke up, I said that unless the President objected 
I was putting General MacArthur in charge. Prior to that time, because of the , 

soit Senate Commitee enquiry into MacArthur's dismissal, US. Government Printing Office, 
”* Bale Reports "The War in Kores. Prepared from oficial sources by Captain Walter Katig, USNR, 
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secrecy of the situation, General MacArthur had not been communicated with 
officially, nor, so far as I know personally, had his opinion been asked.’* 

The new directive was flashed to Tokyo. “General MacArthur accepted the 
authority, had no recommendations,” testified Johnson. The authority, accord- 
ing to General Bradley was: “On 26 June, the instructions were furnished Gen- 
eral MacArthur by the Joint Chiefs of Staff providing for the employment of 
United States naval and air forces against North Korean units south of the 
38th parallel only.”+ . 

The new directive had electrifying results in the Far East, a reaction we 
could sense but which at first we could not understand. President Truman did 
not announce his intervention decision until nearly fourteen hours after Mac- 
Arthur received his orders. 

Through Tuesday afternoon and night, Seoul Radio regained something 
of a confident note as MacArthur sent Rhee and his ministers cheerful exhorta- 
tions. But time was running out. Before the weight of American support could 
be brought to bear, Seoul fell Wednesday. 

Late Wednesday afternoon, I was called to MacArthur’s headquarters in the 
Dai Ichi Building. “Going to take a little trip tomorrow,” he told me and three 
other news agency bureau chiefs. “I’m going to Korea and would like you boys 
to come along.” 

Purpose of the inspection was obvious enough. The holding of the Seoul- 
Kimpo-Inchon complex had been named as an objective. Seoul had already 
gone. There was no battle plan for Korea and MacArthur had been asked if he 
had any recommendations. It was inevitable that he should go and size up the 
situation for himself. 

Thursday, 29 June, was one of those incredibly crowded days that come to a 
man perhaps once in a lifetime. Taking off at Haneda at dawn, we flew in 
MacArthur’s private plane Bataan. Aboard were all MacArthur's top generals, 
including Stratemeyer, Commander of the Far East Air Force, which made us 
all feel better about probable air cover as we speculated over a possible encounter 
with Yaks. 

MacArthur paced up and down the plane, puffing at his corn-cob pipe. 
Taking a vacant chair, he turned to the Press and gave us a lucid assessment of 
the Far Eastern situation. He had apparently already decided there was little 
chance that South Korean ground forces would be able to repel the Communist 
invaders and thought the task would require American troops. 

“Will Russia intervene if the United’ States does?” we asked. At that time 
we had little thought of the satellite partner Red China. 

“No,” declared MacArthur slowly. “Whatever happens in Korea will not 
decide whether Russia goes to war with us. If the Russians are determined to 

© Hearings before the Joint Senate Committee enquiry into MacArthur's dismissal, p.2574. 
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do so, sooner or later they will attack. But the time for that will be decided irres- 
pective of what happens in Korea. They are not ready for war... yet. Their 
industries on which modern war is based are still much inferior to ours. I don’t 
think they'll come in... .” 

MacArthur resumed pacing, while weighing out loud how he could “take 
out” the airfields from which North Korean Yak fighters were operating. 
“Where’s the President’s directive?” he asked his Intelligence Chief, Major- 
General Charles Willoughby. “How can I bomb north of the 38th parallel 
without Washington hanging me?” Willoughby, it turned out, had left Tru- 
man’s directive in Tokyo. 

A half-hour later MacArthur emerged from his private cabin and remarked 
almost casually: “I’ve decided to bomb north of the 38th parallel. The B29’s 
will be out tomorrow. The order has gone to Okinawa [where the B29 Super- 
fortresses were based].” 

We landed on the Suwon strip, flanked by the remains of two or three planes 
shot up on the ground the previous day by Yaks. MacArthur immediately 
plunged into conferences with President Rhee, Ambassador Muccio, Brigadier- 
General John Church (commander of his advance headquarters), and South 
Korean officers. The news he heard was not good. 

Ina few crowded hours, we drove to the “front line” on the Han, were buzzed 
by one of our own F880 jet fighters, saw American planes knock down two Yaks 
over Suwon, watched as President Rhee and Ambassador Muccio plunged into 
the paddy fields as an ill-fated Yak attacked the strip from which they were pre- 
paring to take off in an Ls... and then slipped off the ground in Bataan once 
more ourselves, 

The die was almost cast. On the flight back to Tokyo, MacArthur told us he 
was asking for American ground forces. He was recommending to Washington 
that, if authorized, “it was his intention to move immediately a United States regi- 
mental combat team to the combat area in Korea as the nucleus of a possible 
build-up of two divisions from Japan for early offensive in accordance with his 
mission of clearing South Korea of North Korean forces,”* 

Washington's objectives had never been as clearly spelled out as that... 
but their implication had been clear enough. MacArthur's snap assessment was 
that two United States divisions could do the job. Within three months, how- 
ever, the campaign was to suck in seven American divisions, largely denuding 
Japan and the United States of regular troops. In addition to this considerable 
underestimate, MacArthur too had exercised a most unmilitary licence in 
taking the decision to bomb north of the 38th parallel without authority. 

But the Korean mess had been dumped in his lap. There was no time to dot 
the “i’s” and cross the “t’s”, Only a decisive commander could save the Republic 
of Korea, and these were his snap judgments. As events were to prove, South 

Bradley hearings before the Joint Senate Committee of enquiry into MacArthur's dismissal, p, r212. 
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Korea—without MacArthur’s readiness to assume responsibility and act— 
would have been swiftly engulfed by the well-prepared Communist forces from 
the North. 


In Washington, President Truman was also acting swiftly. After ordering 
MacArthur on 27 June to lend air and sea assistance to the Republic of Korea, 
he had briefed Congressional leaders at the White House, but not made his order 
public until fourteen hours later. At 10.45 that night, the United Nations Security 
Council had followed by carrying a resolution calling on members to lend armed 
assistance to South Korea—a full twenty-four hours after President Truman had 
actually done so. 

Like MacArthur, the President was acting first and making it legal later. 
In the early hours of 30 June (Washington time), the Pentagon conferred with 
MacArthur by teletype in Tokyo, gaining amplification of his recommendation 
to employ United States ground forces in Korea, Without them, MacArthur 
affirmed, the Republic could not be held. 

At 4.a.m., Secretary of the Army Pace telephoned Mr. Truman, getting him 
out of bed. The President brushed aside his apology and his reaction was prompt: 
“Go ahead and send the troops.”* 

Within hours the 24th Division in Kyushu was on the move. The police 
action—as Mr. Truman dubbed it for want of a better name or to cover failure 
to ask Congress for a ratifying declaration of war—was about to begin. 

“I threw in troops from the 24th Division by air . . . I hoped by that arrogant 
display of strength to fool the enemy into belief that I had a much greater re- 
source at my disposal than I had.”+ 

Like every ex-soldier or incumbent under arms, I have always found a fascin- 
ation in what really happens when Generals start “throwing” anything any- 
where. Somehow it looks so different on the ground. Korea was no exception. 

MacArthur’s somewhat grand summing up did not—and could hardly be 
expected to—convey the many nuances and sidebars of the whole story. The 
Taegu box was one of those touch-and-go operations in which the North Korean 
forces—without air and sea support—came within an ace of throwing the 
United Nations troops into the sea. Only an extremely gallant defence and a 
surprising inability on the part of the otherwise well-trained North Koreans 
to develop any deep armoured thrusts saw us through. 

“To me, it was war from the day I got there,” said MacArthur, “I don’t think 
the term [police action] could have been evolved with reference to the actual 
type of fighting and battle that was going on. That was unadulterated war of 
the most savage character.” 

© Albert L. Warner. Harper's magazine. 
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But in Washington, it presented a somewhat different picture. President 
Truman never asked Congress for a declaration of war. In fact, there was never 
any frank announcement that the United States had decided to intervene with 
large-scale ground forces. 

MacArthur’s arbitrary decision on 29 June to bomb north of the 38th parallel 
had received subsequent Presidential blessing in an official White House state- 
ment that the President had “authorized the United States Air Force to conduct 
missions on specific military targets in North Korea whenever militarily 
necessary... .” 

The same statement dated 30 June, closed with the cryptic line: “General 
MacArthur has been authorized to use certain supporting ground units.” It 
did not say how many, or for what purpose. 

Before the announcement on 30 June, the President had, however, called 
Congressional leaders to Blair House for a top-level briefing. The following 
quotation from the Senate Hearings into the MacArthur dismissal* shows the 
vagueness which accompanied this momentous decision to intervene with 
ground forces. Senator H. Alexander Smith remarked on the Blair House Con- 
gressional briefings: “I am just wondering were any minutes kept of those meet- 
ings, because I have a vague recollection that the question of whether or not 
we were going to commit ground troops at that first meeting was raised, and 
they were sure they were not, and the second meeting changed that with the 
possibility of the Pusan beachhead which would need ground troops for protec- 
tion.” But apparently only rough notes had been kept. The stage setting had been 
completed and the 24th Division was about to be “thrown”. 

In the early hours of 1 July, the first elements of the “arrogant display” 
moved out of Camp Wood in heavy rain down the muddy road which led to 
Itazuke airbase on Kyushu, Japan. By dawn the airlift to Pusan had begun. 
Orders to 34-year-old Lieutenant-Colonel Charles “Brad” Smith, commander 
of the first battalion whose sacrifice was to buy time, was to “block the main 
Pusan-Seoul road as far north as possible”. 

I spent 1 July with 77 R.A.A.F. Squadron at Iwakuni where the boys sat 
cursing the weather which kept them grounded; then Lou Spence} lent me 
his Dakota to fly to Itazuke to join the airlift. 

In the smoke and noise-filled bar of the American Air Force mess at Itazuke 
that night, we listened as the blue-clad Dave Hitchins and Ivon Pretty regaled 
cheering American fliers with the “Bastard from the Bush” and other pieces 
of Australiana. 

Next day, after a lift on a C47 packed with drums of jet fuel, we headed - 
north from Pusan on a troop train. We had caught up with the lead elements 
of the 1st Battalion, 21st Regiment of the 24th Division. Most of the 21st Regi- 

© Hearings before Joint Senate Committee enquiry into MacArthur's dismissal, p. 1476. 
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ment seemed only boys. As we rolled north, their talk turned on such things 
as the merits of the 2.36-inch bazooka—which they then thought a very good 
weapon—and speculation on what it would be like working in a Siberian salt 
mine should they be captured. Seventy-two hours later they were in action. 

July 3 found us in Pyongtaek, then the farthermost northern penetration 
of the U.S. blocking force. South Korean forces and refugees were still stream- 
ing past from the main road running south from Seoul and Suwon. 

In Pyongtaek, I tasted to the full the bitter irony of not only being strafed 
by Australian planes, but by the very men with whom I had been drinking a 
few days before—Lou Spence, Bay Adams and others. It was a not unusual 
snafu. The Fifth Air Force Headquarters had included Pyongtaek among the 
squadron’s opportunity targets, so the Australian pilots hit it hard. In a terri- 
fying half-hour, while being rocketed and machine-gunned from daringly low 
altitudes, I lost my glasses so was at least spared the shock of positively identi- 
fying my drinking partners. 

The Americans took the unfortunate snafu very well. The infanteer seems 
to have a philosophic resignation about this sort of thing. Other than a handful 
of wounded, their main loss was the detonation of a South Korean ammunition 
train lying in the Pyongtack siding. 

By 5 July, the war was on in earnest. Smith’s battalion had moved forward 
to Osan by the time we got back to Pyongtaek after filing our stories of the 
air assault. Osan was to set a pattern for the first three weeks of the war, for 
the numerically superior North Koreans just swamped the small American 
holding force dug in astride the main road. 

The T-34 tanks rolled through the centre of the line unworried by anything 
less than point-blank fire from the 75-mm. recoil-less rifles, the 2.36-inch bazookas 
and the 105-mm. field pieces. In this fashion six of the thirty-three tanks en- 
gaged were knocked out. But without tank opposition, most T-34’s just stood 
over the American trenches with their long menacing guns while their infantry 
swarmed around the flanks. 

Six miles farther south at Pyongtaek, we waited anxiously. Without tanks 
or 3.5-inch bazookas, we could not get through to Osan. That night, survivors 
of Smith’s battalion began straggling back to Pyongtaek. They told a grim 
story. With ammunition exhausted they had to abandon their position, 
wounded, guns, transport and equipment, and take to the paddy fields. 

The Osan defeat was a salutary lesson in several ways. It showed: 

1, Western infantry, per se, were not superior to Asian. 
2. Holding positions without flanks or counter-attacking reserves was 
useless in trying to block Asian swarms. 
- 3. The World War II Russian T-34 tank was too good for the American 
anti-tank weapons first sent to Korea. 
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Top left: American officer briefing Australian and American correspondents in first 
days of the war. (Photo: Courtesy Roy Macartney) 


Top right: General Douglas MacArthur looks over the situation, June 1950. 
(Photo: Courtesy Roy Macartney) 


Bottom: U.S, Marines haul down the Communist flag, Seoul, September 1950. | 
(Photo: Courtesy Roy Macartney) 


Top left: Korean belles welcome Major Wier and Australian reinforcements at Pusan. 

(Photo: Courtesy United Nations) 
Top right: An Australian soldier snaps his lighter for a “Katcom” (Korean attached to 
Commonwealth Division). “Katcoms” wore identical uniforms and shared quarters and 


duties with Australian and other Commonwealth forces. 
(Photo: Courtesy R.O.K. Office of Information) 


Bottom left: “Katcoms” soon learned to like the same food as the Australian troops, although 


they sometimes thickened their soup with rice. 
(Photo: Courtesy R.O.K. Office of Information) 


Bottom right: Australians in the market place at Pyongyang, late 1950. 





Top left: A veteran U.S. sergeant discusses the merits of the Australian Owen gun. 
Top right: U.S. paratroopers operating with Australian infantry at Yongyu, 1950, load 
wounded on an Australian jeep. 


Bottom left: American instructors demonstrate the operation of a U.S. anti-tank 
gun or bazooka. 


Bottom right: An Australian soldier spoonfeeds a captured coloured American soldier 
just released by Communists in Korea. 











Top left: Argyll pipers head a march past of the 27th British Commonwealth 
Brigade, April 1951. (British Official Photograph) 
Top centre: Rodrigo Antonio Arango Quintero, Colombian Army corporal, cited for 
gallantry in action in Korea. (photo: Courtesy United Nations) 
Top right: Teffera Wolde Tensaye, 22, commanding officer, rst Company, Kagnew Bat- 
talion, Ethiopian Expeditionary Force. Ethiopia sent 4,957 officers and men to Korea and 
casualties totalled 122 killed and 566 wounded. 
(Photo: Courtesy United Nations) 
Centre right: Major Chaveng Youngcharoen, of Thailand Expeditionary Force, with British 
and Australian officers at Pusan. 
(Photo: Courtesy Royal Thai Legation, Canberra) 
Bottom left: Indians, Kiwis, Tommies and Diggers share a snatched meal somewhere in 
North Korea, 1950. 
Bottom right: Members of a Philippine Regimental Combat Team share a “C” Rations 
luncheon party with members of the 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment. 





Top left: Archimandrite Tratakis, a Greek Orthodox chaplain, conducts an Easter service 
for men of the Greek Battalion. 
(Photo: Courtesy Royal Greek Legation) 
Top right: No. 13 Royal Hellenic Air Force Transport Squadron served for 
30 months in Korea. 
(Photo: Courtesy Royal Greek Legation) 
Bottom left: The Greek Battalion on review in Korea after a stiff action. A total of 4,401 
officers and men served during hostilities. _ 
(Photo: Courtesy Royal Greek Legation) 
Bottom centre: Greek soldiers operate field radio communications. 
(Photo: Courtesy Royal Greek Legation) 
Bottom right: Greek troops celebrating Easter, 1951, with an Hellenic country dance. 
(Photo: Courtesy Royal Greek Legation) 


Top left: Netherlands reinforcement volunteers embarking at Rotterdam for service in Korea. 

(Photo: Courtesy Government of the Netherlands) 

Top right: Australians of the 2nd Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment, take over the 
French Battalion at the Hook, July 1953. 

Centre right: U.N. commanders review their Guard of Honour at 8th U.S. Army Head- 

quarters. From left to right: Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, C.G. EUSAK; Maj.-Gen. M. M. A. 

R. West, C.G. 1st British Commonwealth Division; Brig.-Gen. Sirre Acar, C.G. Turkish 

Brigade; Lt-Col. G. Koumanakos, C.O. Greek Bn; Lt-Col. A. Ruiz, C.O. Colombian Bn; 

Lt-Col. F. L. De Germiny, C.O. French Bn; Maj. Boon Rangaratan, C.O. Thailand Bn; 

Lt-Col. C. W. Shilperood, C.O. Netherlands Bn; Lt-Col. R. Gathy, C.O. Belgian Bn and 

Luxembourg Corps of Volunteers; Lt-Col. Wolde Yohanis, C.O. Ethiopian Bn; 

Col. Nicanor Jimenez, C.C. 14th B.C.T. 

(Photo: Courtesy Philippines Legation; 


Bottom: Belgian and Luxembourg volunteers en route for the front. 
(Photo: Courtesy Royal Belgian Legation) 








Top left: Danish, medical unit operating on Danish hospital ship, Jutlandia. 
(Photo: Courtesy Royal Danish Legation) 
Top right: An Australian Red Cross officer with a Sikh and a Pathan from the 6oth 
Indian Field Ambulance. 


Centre right: Major Fabio Pennachi, of the Italian Red Cross, cited for outstanding 
medical work in Korea. (Photo: Courtesy United Nations) 
Bottom left: The Swedish Red Cross Field Hospital at Pusan, continuously active since 
September 1950. (Photo: Courtesy Royal Swedish Legation) 

Bottom right: Herman Magnus Foss Ramstad, Commanding Officer of the 


Norwegian Surgical Hospital in Korea. 
(Photo: Courtesy United Nations) 








Top left: South Korean porters played a major role in supplying forward Australian troops 
during the Korean War. 
Top right: The United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency provided the materials and 
technical assistance for these houses under a vigorous rehabilitation programme 
for war-torn Korea. (Photo: Courtesy UNKRA) 
Bottom left: A Korean villager makes do in temporary quarters pending the expansion 
of the UNKRA rehabilitation programme. 
Bottom right: Young Korean student nurses attend classes at Taegu Medical College and 
Hospital. UNKRA has undertaken a complete rehabilitation of South Korean college and 


hospital facilities. (Photo: Courtesy UNKRA) 


4. The North Koreans, despite other tactical skill, knew only how to 
employ their armour as infantry tanks, not flying columns. 


Skirmishes at Pyongtaek and Chonan followed, and then—north of Choci- 
won—the Osan battle was repeated. We watched from a nearby ridge as North 
Korean infantry swarmed around the American position, and T-34 tanks stood 
over their trenches with enfilading fire. Again the battalion was overrun. Some 
old American tanks—Shermans or Grants—had arrived but their crews were 
showing a great respect for the more heavily armoured, heavily gunned T-34. 

On the Kum River, Major-General William F. Dean found that for the first 
time he had enough survivors or newly arrived units to form a two-regiment 
front. The sadly under-strength 24th Division had only two regiments—not 
three. Again, each regiment had only two battalions, not three. And Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Smith’s, which had taken the first blow at Osan, had been only 
550-strong when it left Japan, not 1,000 as it should have been. 

We had seen a lot of General Dean in that crowded week or two, between 
his headquarters and the rapidly shifting front line. Dean was truly an infantry 
general—rough, tough and courageous. Higher problems, such as how to handle 
the Press and fight a war without censorship, vexed and bewildered him. 

The night we got back from Pyongtaek with the news of the Osan disaster, 
I madea personal report to General Dean, at the request of his Deputy Divisional 
Commander, Brigadier-General Barth—still forward at Pyongtaek. As I told 
how the lost battalion had taken a clobbering from the T-34 tanks, Dean 
growled sympathetically for his infantrymen: “That 2-inch bazooka is nothing 
more than a suicide weapon,” he said. “We learnt that against the Germans in 
Europe. Unless you can get a crew dug in determined to stay there, and shoot 
at less than ten feet, it won’t knock out a damned thing.” 

In the fierce battle to hold the Kum River and the town of Taejon which it 
shielded, Dean received one answer to his many prayers. A batch of new 3.5-inch 
bazookas arrived from the States, rushed by air. With Dean himself engaged 
in tank-hunting, the bazookas claimed seven North Korean tanks the day 
they arrived. But even a two-regiment front was useless without flanks. Once 
again the North Koreans moved around their extremities, A blazing Taejon 
died hard, but operationally, there was little left of the 24th Division when it 
resumed the withdrawal down the main artery to Pusan. Even its gallant 
commander—General Dean—had been lost. But if the stragglers fighting their 
way out past road blocks did not know it then, relief was in sight. Down the 
road lay waiting the newly arrived 1st U.S. Cavalry and the 25th U.S. Infantry 
divisions. 

Around Kumchon and Waegwan, the 1st Cavalry and the 25th took the 
shock of the main assault. They gave a little ground but they firmly embedded 
what was to become the cornerstone of the: Taegu box. The remnants of five 
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South Korean divisions were rallying to form the northern line running across 
to the sea. South of Waegwan the box still yawned open. North Korean 
armour could have wheeled through the gap for a death-thrust to the heart of 
the defence box, at Pusan, but such an operation was beyond the skill of the 
Communist tankers. They did attempt an outflanking move to the south but 
took so long, freshly arriving reinforcements from Japan, Hawaii, the United 
States and Hong Kong succeeded in establishing a western wall also. 

While the 24th Division was sacrificing itself at Taejon, a fundamental 
change in MacArthur’s strategic thinking had occurred. “From the moment 
General MacArthur learned we could not hold the Kum River line, he 
determined to concentrate upon an amphibious blow to retake the Inchon- 
Seoul complex,” his Chief of Staff, General E, Almond, was to tell us on the 
eve of the Inchon landing two months later. 

United Nations forces had their backs to the sea for only six weeks in the 
Pusan beachhead, but it seemed much longer to the hard-pressed men. Lieuten- 
ant-General H. Walker, Commander of the United States 8th Army, was 
forced to keep switching units to plug every threatening break-through. 

Through August, the 7th U.S. Infantry Division underwent a strenuous 
training in Japan, brought up to strength by inter-mingling drafts of South 
Koreans. In response to MacArthur’s request, another regiment of the 1st 
Marine Division was on its way. With these two divisions, he planned to 
strike the enemy a mortal blow in the Inchon area—but we then had no ink- 
ling of it in the Taegu boxhead. 

Early in September, we were advised that an amphibious assault was pend- 
ing. Press correspondents began gathering at Pusan where we were allotted to 
assault ships loading the 5th Regiment of Marines. Although we did not know 
it then the regiment was to hit the “Red Beach” in the heart of Inchon and go 
in over the high sea wall on scaling ladders. A few hours before scheduled sail- 
ing, however, I received a recall message from MacArthur’s headquarters in 
Tokyo. 

It was hard to see why MacArthur had sent the recall, since I already had 
a good berth for the assault, but it was perhaps another instance of his sentimental 
loyalty. He had taken the four agency chiefs with him on his last big trip. Now 
he was giving us a private ride once more. With the news facilities available 
at headquarters, it was a must for any agency man lucky enough to be included. 

We boarded MacArthur’s command ship Mount Kinley, at Sasebo and 
within a few hours we were well clear of the coast and had learned the amphi- 
bious assault was to go in at Inchon. 

The night before D-day we were given an exhaustive briefing in the 
Admiral’s cabin. When we asked about the possibility of Chinese intervention, 
Lieutenant-General E. Almond, Commander of the roth Corps comprising the 
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Marines and the 7th Division, thought the advantage of surprise and our com- 
mand of the air would keep the Chinese at bay, should they intervene. 

When MacArthur took over the briefing, he spoke quietly, almost rumin- 
atively. Seated under a picture of U.S. assault craft storming ashore in a Pacific 
War landing, the General outlined what he was trying to do. The enemy, with 
thirteen divisions around the Taegu box, had overstretched. “The history of 
war proves that nine times out of ten, an army is destroyed because its supply 
lines have been cut.” Since most communications funnelled through the Seoul- 
Inchon complex, this afforded an ideal point at which to strike. 

“The enemy’s ground power is in the initiative,” said MacArthur. “But we 
are going to wrest that initiative from him by bringing into effect our own 
two superiorities. We are applying sea power, and air power to the maximum, 
to wrest the ground initiative from him.” Almond’s corps would be the anvil 
against which Walker would drive the North Korean army, said MacArthur. 
I successful, would the United Nations forces cross the 38th parallel, we 
asked. MacArthur replied: “My mission is to destroy the North Korean army. 
After that the politicians will decide.” 

Next day the port was ours. Thereafter, it was only a matter of time to 
the fall of Seoul. Some fourteen weeks after we had driven to the Capitol 
building for our election interviews, we followed Marine tanks battering their 
way through road block after road block, driving last-ditch North Korean 
defenders from behind sandbagged strongposts one after another. At last we 
hit the main cross lateral of the city, wheeled left, went in over the padlocked 
Capitol gates and struck the North Korean flag still flying defiantly in the 
courtyard. As Seoul fell, Walker’s spearheads broke out of the Taegu box 
and raced through to link with the southern flank of the roth Corps at Suwon. 
Between the two forces, the North Korean army melted away into the hills 
and into prison pens. 

I flew back to Tokyo with MacArthur in his new aircraft, the Constellation 
Scap. That day, he was at the pinnacle of his military success. Already we had 
been gathering from his staff something of the factors which had influenced 
his decision to gamble on the hazardous landing at Inchon. MacArthur, early 
in the Korean War, had been thinking a lot about Wolfe’s surprise conquest 
of what had been believed to be the impossible at Quebec. In the plane on the 
way home, MacArthur said of the Inchon operation with studied understate- 
ment: “It was a tricky one. That’s why it worked.” 

In those first three months of the war, his generalship had been brilliant. 
He had, in effect, gambled his whole reputation on Inchon. The U.S. Chiefs of 
Staff had had the gravest misgivings of the wisdom of the blow. Army Chief 
of Staff, General Collins, and Navy Chief of Staff, Admiral Sherman, had 
flown to Tokyo less than a month before the landing. As former Defence Secre- 
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tary Louis Johnson put it during the Senate enquiry:* “General Collins did 
not favour Inchon and went over to try to argue General MacArthur out of it. 
MacArthur stood pat. I backed MacArthur, and the President has always backed 
me on it. He went ahead.” 

Only a week before the landing, the Chiefs of Staff placed on record their 
misgivings. According to an official paraphrase introduced during the Senate 
hearings: “On 7 September, the Joint Chiefs informed MacArthur that while 
they concurred in the desirability of passing to the offensive in Korea as early as 
practicable, they were concerned over the recent trend of events there. Accord- 
ingly they requested an estimate of CINCFE as to the feasibility and chances 
of success of the projected amphibious effort if initiated as scheduled. The 
estimate was to be made in the light of all the factors, including the apparent 
commitment of practically all reserves available to the 8th Army. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff reminded General MacArthur that all available trained Army 
units in the United States, with the exception of the 82nd Airborne Division, 
had already been allocated to him. The Joint Chiefs of Staff stated that a mini- 
mum of four months’ time would elapse before the first of several partially 
trained National Guard divisions could reach Korea in the event it became 
impossible to achieve quickly a junction of the envelopment forces with the 
forces now compressed in the Pusan beachhead.” 

Louis Johnson said their intention apparently was to “put MacArthur on 
record as saying at this late date, when it could still be recalled . .. whether or 
not he still thought it should be done.” (No wonder MacArthur had looked 
worried when I had seen him in Tokyo and had warned: “There is a lot at 
stake” !) 

MacArthur had replied to the Chiefs of Staff:t “that the proposed amphibi- 
ous envelopment was the only hope of wresting the initiative from the enemy, 
and of creating an opportunity for a decisive blow. Otherwise the United Nations 
forces would be involved in a war of indefinite duration, of attrition, and of 
doubtful results, inasmuch as the enemy possessed potentialities of reinforce- 
ment far in excess of those available to CINCFE.” 

He had put his head on the chopping block. Now on his way back to Tokyo, 
he could afford to remark airily: “It was a tricky one.” It certainly had been, 
and one for which the weary defenders of the Taegu box had much to thank 
him. A conventional break-out from the beachhead must inevitably have proved 
a real meat-grinder. . 

By the end of September, our forces were back on the 38th parallel and 
South Korea had been cleared of the invaders. This seems as good a point as 
any to end the early story of how war came to Korea. The next three months 

© Hearings before the Joint Senate Committee of enquiry into MacArthur's dismissal, p. 2618. 


+ Ditto, p. 2661. 
t Ditto, p. 2662. 
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were to see “another war”, and its outbreak—and MacArthur's part therein— 
require separate evaluation. 

But make no mistake. Much as we all must quake when generals take upon 
themselves such decisions as bombing north of the 38th parallel, MacArthur’s 
decisiveness had saved the South Korean Republic. For the United Nations he 
had inflicted the first defeat on the aggressor, and had restored the Government 
of South Korea to Seoul. 

It had been a big job but fate had filled it with a big man. Somehow after 
years of digging into the story and reflecting on those crowded first months, 
the other things about MacArthur seemed less important—the histrionics, the 
flamboyancy of running a war without censorship, his disputable later decisions. 

“To me it was war from the day I got there,” MacArthur had said. In war 
he had been supreme. In politics—which serving generals should never play— 
he was to meet his Waterloo. 
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AUSTRALIANS ARE HARD TO KILL 


By PHILIP DEANE 


Hs name was Crosby and naturally he was called Bing; but he couldn’t 
sing to save his life. Not that he didn’t try. I heard his raspy voice sing- 
ing “Waltzing Matilda” for the first time when we were lying on the floor 
in a derelict North Korean school, while Australian planes strafed the town 
of Pyongyang. Father Crosby, the Australian priest of the St. Columban’s 
Order, lay on his back, so he could see. He did pity the victims of the raid. 
He prayed for them sincerely after the R.A.A.F. had gone, but while it was 
there, while we all lay on our faces trying to push ourselves into the floor, 
Bing, his hands crossed under his head, lay on his back watching and rasping 
out “Waltzing Matilda”. 

I was the last prisoner to arrive at the camp of civilian internees near 
Pyongyang, the North Korean capital. That was early in the war—August 
1950. During the five days I spent there, before being taken away for brain- 
washing, I came to depend a lot on Father Bing. He washed my filthy clothes 
and washed me, because I was helpless with my wounded hand. 

He had asked me from the first day whether the Australians were in the 
war, and ever after his steady blue eyes searched the sky for the Mustangs 
with the R.A.A.F. roundels. 

“A fine day for flying,” he would say hopefully in the morning, eating his 
handful of boiled grain. And when the boys came he would lie on his back 
to watch. 

It was worth watching, too. Before my capture I had seen the Australian 
pilots work. By the middle of July 1950 they had a deserved deputation for 
reckless gallantry, and their dives into the flak to pin-point a target from a 
few hundred feet were a trademark. It was easy to tell when it was an 
Aussie raid, and Bing would watch them with proprietary pride. 

He was still cleanshaven then. A fellow prisoner had a blade that did the 
rounds. With no beard to cover them up, the deepening hollows in Bing’s 
cheeks were very obvious. He had had a bad time. 

Very early on in the war, the Communists invaded the town in which 
stood Bing’s church. It was a simple Korean house really, which he had 
decorated with hangings, candlesticks and a few holy pictures—gifts from his 
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friends in Australia. Father Crosby was proud of his brass-studded teak altar 
and of the fine teak chest in which he kept the holy vessels. These and his 
modest raiments were the only good things he had. He himself lived Korean 
style, often cooking his own food, and spending the ten dollars a month his 
order gave him on medicines and comforts for his poor. He was doctor, priest, 
teacher and judge combined. He spoke Korean but with an Australian accent, 
and he did not really miss the company of his own people because he was too 
busy tending his flock. 

Standing with a gun dug in his ribs, he watched without altering his 
expression the invaders tear the furnishings, break up the altar, smash the 
vessels. He tried to resist only when someone kicked his old cook, then he was 
kicked himself a long, long time. 

Father Crosby was a young man. The natural charge to bring against him 
was that he had seduced the girls of his congregation. Day after day, the Red 
policemen threatened and bullied the poor, illiterate people who had gone 
to Father Crosby’s church. Day after day these people were told that their 
priest was a spy who had taken advantage of their simplicity. They were 
brought before Bing to confront him, and no one let him down. He thought 
then that was a proof his parishioners were wonderful people. It did not 
occur to him that any credit was due to him. In any case, he was not par- 
ticularly worried about himself. He was worried about his “boss”, Monsignor 
Thomas Quinlan, Prefect Apostolic of Chunchon, the giant saint who was 
deservedly met in Dublin after his release with the sort of welcome that city 
gives to Irish winners of the Derby. Everybody loved Quinlan, and so did Bing, 
who in a way was the Monsignor’s favourite. Bing tried to find out about his 
superior from the guards. He was told that Quinlan was dead. Bing, though 
worried, did not believe that a mere Communist invasion could kill Quinlan. 

Quinlan, too, had tried to find out about Father Crosby. Days later, 
in the Chunchon jail to which he had been taken, Crosby heard Quinlan’s 
voice. A guard had ordered the Monsignor to stop praying. In Korean, but 
with the purest Tipperary brogue, Quinlan answered: “Bedad! Oi’ve been 
praying this last foifty years and Oi’m not going to stop just because you shay 
sho.” The Tommy gun had no effect. Crosby chuckled softly and sang “Waltz- 
ing Matilda”. The guard threatened to hit, and Bing, who had given his 
signal, kept silent, more content than before, squatting crosslegged all day as 
the regulation demanded, in a minute cell, crawling with lice and with a hole 
in the middle leading to the cesspool underneath. 

Interminably, he was interrogated. Later, I had occasion to watch him 
perform. He never deigned to cringe. When he could not stand what the 
questioners were saying, he would speak out; with clipped sentences, looking 
his tormentors straight in the eye, his forehead red with the passion he put in 
his refutal of their doctrine. 
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“Why don’t you keep quiet?” I once asked him. “Telling them won’t do 
any good.” 

“I became a priest and a missionary to tell people of my faith, why should 
I not tell them?” 

“But they will beat you.” 

“Perhaps they will and perhaps they won't. It’s six to four they will. I’ve 
always liked this kind of odds.” 

He was a man with keen sensations and emotional wealth, yet he never 
let his imagination run riot. He never let fear grip and he never admitted 
defeat. When the Allies crossed the parallel and started marching north, we, 
the prisoners, became a herd of cattle driven before the routed Red Army. 
Apparently it was important that not one of us should be liberated. There were 
two tubercular nuns with us. Three women and five men over seventy years 
of age. There was an old priest of eighty-two. Mothers with babies on their 
arms and crying children on either side were with us, too. For the young 
like Father Crosby, there was much carrying to do. Such as he were the 
“Strong”—strong with dysentery, pneumonia, frost-bite, and beri-beri which 
made the skin ooze. Crosby’s face was so swollen with malnutrition that his 
eyes were nearly shut. The shallow Korean rubber slippers he wore had burst 
and his discoloured frost-bitten feet, every time they touched the ground, 
sent twinges of pain on to his face. 

Yet he carried anyone who could not walk. When the Korean officers 
decided to kill the weak rather than have them carried, Bing tried to resist the 
order and was nearly shot himself. On Quinlan’s orders he marched on as the 
shots of the guards exploded in our wake. 

During the march Bing talked even less than usual. Whenever we 
stopped, he would look at his misshapen feet. I once commiserated with him. 
‘ “You know,” he said, “I never did like the Blackwood convention in 

ridge.” 

Pity, for him, was something to give not to receive. 

We got on well together. Greeks* and Australians are that way. With me 
it is a habit now which started in the Middle East when, somehow, I would 
get involved in brawls and always end up on the Aussie side. I had admired 
then the delight with which my antipodean comrades accept a fight or a 
challenge. That delight, that readiness to square up, I found again in Crosby. 
Tt was that which helped fight the challenge of death in the camp at Had- 
jang-ni. 

Hadjang-ni was a small village on the middle of Korea’s border with 
China. Tall mountains all around kept it in the shade for most of the day in 
the winter. It was famous as the coldest spot in the country. Once, lumber- 

Philip Deane (G. Svoronos-Gigantes) was born in Greece, the son of a well-known Greek military 
commander, 
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jacks had used it as their camp and at the logging station nearby, there was a 
thermometer. On 2 January 1951, that thermometer, showed forty below zero. 
We lived piled in mud huts, cracked with neglect, crawling with rats 
and lice. I was in a room nine feet by nine with nine other people. All of us 
had dysentery, and beri-beri. Two had pneumonia; one had tuberculosis. Father 
Crosby lived in similar conditions in another house. There Bishop Burns, the 
Apostolic Delegate, died. Father Canavan too, and a gallant peppery old 
French priest. A White Russian was found once frozen to death. He might 
have been dead two days. Most prisoners were too numb to notice. A big 
American mining engineer died, then a Swiss hotel manager, then a nun 
and then another nun. Outside the house, every day, passed the death detail. 
It passed many times each day—a skin-covered skeleton, naked, slung over 
a pole carried by some more skeletons who were still alive, prodded along 
by the guards. It was all dysentery, pneumonia, meningitis. Across the Yalu 
River, not one mile from where we were, ceaseless lines of new Russian trucks 
thundered their way to the front. They carried no medicine for us. 

The food was two teacupfuls of boiled millet a day and a few rotten cabbage 
leaves. The “medical service” was run by a Korean youth who said he was 
a second year medical student. He dispensed mercurochrome and advised us 
not to worry, so as not to fall ill. 

Father Bing did not worry but he fell ill with pneumonia and meningitis. 
There were those who started mourning him. No one ever recovered in that 
camp. We knew that any time now he was going to be put in the “hospital”. 
That was a house so crowded with dying men that they had to sit. No one 
stretched out. The floor was covered with excreta. It was heartbreaking to 
think of Bing going there. 

He did not go. Every time the medical student came, Bing would show 
he did not intend to die. Monsignor Quinlan pleaded that Bing be left 
where he was. 

“TIl look after him,” said the Monsignor, “he isn’t going to die.” 

And a grin would part the atrociously ginger beard of Father Crosby. 

“We Australians are hard to kill,” he said. 

If he weren’t alive today, I would not believe that it was possible to sur- 
vive as he did. Before long, he was up, frighteningly thin, tottering but 
working. : 

“I£ you move about,” he said panting under a load of water, “then you can- 
not be dead. We Australians are hard to kill.” 

He lived through the months of great hardship, to the autumn of 1951 
when his camp was taken over by the Chinese and life improved. The puffiness 
in his cheeks went and the hollows showed again, but that was more healthy. 
Now there was chiefly the boredom and the total uncertainty about the future. 
The attempts of the Communists to indoctrinate Crosby and his fellows were 
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soon abandoned. The prisoners were left to themselves. And as the long months 
passed it became apparent that not everyone was as fine as Crosby. One woman 
prisoner went out of her mind and decided in her hallucination that another 
prisoner was in love with her. This love could not be fulfilled, she thought, 
because Father Crosby exercised a moralizing influence on the subject of her 
attentions. She tried to knife Bing repeatedly. It might sound funny, but it 
isn’t when you live crowded in a small room, with no more than ten square 
feet of space to yourself and no possibility of privacy. Bing took it all. 

Perhaps he sounds larger than life. Then he must be larger than life. Living 
so close to a man, sharing his vermin and his smells does not encourage hero 
worship or illusions. Crosby, kind, tough, understanding and able had his 
qualities tested in the most exacting way. They were genuine qualities, And 
mine is not religiously-motivated admiration. I am not a Catholic. 

Perhaps the biggest test came when Monsignor Quinlan, Commissioner 
Lord and Bishop Cooper were taken away from the camp for release in March 
1953. Crosby was left. He did not know then that his turn too would come. 
T’ve been through this and I know that he must have tried to reason why he 
was being kept back. Quinlan was a neutral from Eire. The other two were 
English. Were they being liberated as part of a Russian effort to split the 
Anglo-Americans, by cajoling the English? In that case, Crosby, a citizen of 
hard-fighting Australia, would be left behind. The Russians would know it 
was futile to try cajoling the Australians. 

When you have prayed for thirty-three months that liberation might come, 
it is bitter to feel you’ve missed an opportunity through no fault of your own. 

The three men who were going wept at the thought of leaving Bing 
behind. 

“Oh, I'll be all right,” he said, eyeing them steadily with his cool blue 
eyes, “here are a few things to eat on the road. I'll be taking it myself soon. 
Tell the people at home about me, Monsignor. I’ll need their help to rebuild 
my church. Only they can help me. Good luck.’ 

As the three old men walked to the truck that had come to take them, they 
heard the familiar raspy voice singing its most defiant “Waltzing Matilda” yet. 


Editor's Note: In a letter sent to Philip Deane recently, Monsignor Thomas Quinlan said: “Bing is back— 
more power to him. It’s grand to have him. He has much to do.” 
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A PAIR OF BLACK SOCKS 


By ESMOND W. NEW 


'HIS is the story of a search in the rugged mountains of Korea. Ask one 

of the locals to describe his country and he replies, “San pul, yu san, 
san pul chin,” which literally means, “Mountains beyond mountains and still 
more mountains.” The pilots of 77 Squadron juggled with these ranges, their 
vagaries and dangers,.the swiftly moving currents of air, the illusion of room to 
fly that served to conceal great masses of rock hidden behind clouds, Somewhere 
in these mountains, or on the paddy fields below, two pilots had vanished. 
There were certain factors involved in their disappearance that puzzled Air 
Board, and it was decided to send a search team and bring them back alive 
or dead. 

The team selected consisted of Sergeant Tom Henderson, a veteran of 
search and rescue in New Guinea, Java and New Britain, and myself, with a 
knowledge of Korea, its people and language. I acted as guide, philosopher and 
friend to Henderson, who had the greater experience in this task of search 
and rescue. 

Flight Lieutenant D. Kibble, in charge of C.A.S. at Air Board, briefed us 
on the facts concerning the two missing men. Squadron Leader G. Strout was 
"77 Squadron’s first casualty in the Korean War and one of the first of the U.N. 
pilots to crash behind the enemy lines. Pilot 3 W. P. Harrop disappeared sev- 
eral weeks later during the Pusan Perimeter fighting. Standing in front of a 
map, Kibble put his hand on a small flag, saying, “This is where Strout dis- 
appeared”—pointing to a railway junction on the rugged east coast of South 
Korea—“and Harrop was last seen near Waegwan here”, and he pointed to 
a flag near the Naktong River in mid south-eastern Korea. 

Early in December 1950, we began investigations in Japan. We tried both 
the Far Eastern Air Force and the Royal Australian Air Force Intelligence 
sections without success. The two pilots, W. M. Garroway and G. I. Stephens, 
who had been with Strout at the time of the Samchok raid, couldn’t give us 
much assistance. Nor could the Escape and Evasion Division of F.E.A.F. in 
Tokyo help much. The Director of Intelligence, Colonel Theo Heiatt, said 
they assumed that Harrop was a P.O.W. in Manchuria but there was nothing 
tangible to support this assumption. Consequently, we crossed over to Korea 
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on 24 December with very little to go on. At this stage the land fighting had 
moved back from North Korea and men of the 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian 
Regiment, were dug in at Uijongbu, a few miles north of Seoul. 

The memo. concerning Squadron Leader Strout’s disappearance, prepared 
by the Intelligence Section in Japan, read: “On 7 July 1950, Squadron Leader 
Strout led a formation of aircraft from Iwakuni, Japan, to strafe and rocket 
North Korean supplies on the east coast of Korea, in the vicinity of Samchok. 
After the raid Squadron Leader Strout did not appear at the rendezvous and 
the other aircraft returned to base. The following morning a mission led by 
Wing Commander Spence found no trace of the pilot or his aircraft and he 
was officially posted as missing.” 

It was with mixed feelings that I saw the province of Kyung Nam looming 
up through the clouds below us, as we flew into winterbound Korea. Before 
the Pacific War I had lived there and I wondered how many of my old 
friends had survived the catastrophic changes of two wars. We planned to 
begin our search from Suwon, the most northerly airstrip which had not yet 
fallen a second time into Communist hands, but its fall seemed so certain (this 
occurred a few days after Christmas) that we were forced to return to Pusan, 
the base from which 77 Squadron was operating. 

We spent Christmas Day with the squadron. The commanding officer, 
Wing Commander R. C. Cresswell, D.F.C., was pessimistic. Indeed, the preva- 
lent mood of all the United Nations forces was the same. In the retreat from 
the north the Allies had taken a good deal of punishment, and most of them 
thought the outcome would be a second Dunkirk. An American general said, 
“We are not retreating; only advancing in another direction.” But he could not 
fool the men who had borne the brunt of the fighting down the peninsula. 
They knew the Communists had gained ground by sheer weight of numbers 
and overwhelmed the thin lines of the United Nations. In such a desperate 
situation, how could a couple of men work their way north over hundreds of 
miles of frozen roads? But this was not the only problem that we had to solve. 

In the northward advance the United Nations forces had moved so rapidly 
that large numbers of Communist troops had been left in isolated pockets all 
through the country. These had become guerrillas and with North Korean 
partisans they had become a menace. No one was safe unless he was in armed 
company. Furthermore, the arterial roads from the north were blocked by hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees making their way south. The bridges proved 
bottlenecks and big rivers like the Han swept away hundreds who fell into 
the frozen waters in the crush to cross the bridges that remained. How could 
we hope to make progress against this tidal wave of human suffering and 
misery? We had no food, no medical supplies, no escort, no transport, and 
inadequate clothing. We had money but nowhere to spend it. 

Christmas night was as cheerful as it could be under the circumstances. 
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Some of the men went to the Church service; others sought forgetfulness in 
beer. Joe Lyon sang the lusty songs of Elizabethan England. Harvey, who later 
spent three years as a P.O.W., sang a sea chanty. I think it was then the inspira- 
tion came. “The Navy, this was the solution to our problem. They would be 
operating on the coast. Why not get them to land us on the coast east of 
Samchok ?” 

Early next morning we went to the residence of the Governor in Pusan. 
Yang Sung Bong was a friend of former years; he had a great admiration for 
Australia and high appreciation for the work of the Australian Presbyterian 
Mission to which I had belonged. Yang immediately rang up the Admiral of 
the Republic of Korea (R.O.K.) Fleet and took us around to meet him. Son 
Wun I! invited me around to dinner that night, and it was a pleasure to spend 
a few hours with his family. His wife, Grace Hong, I had known in Masan 
for some years. I remembered her as one of the most beautiful and talented 
students of Ewha College in Seoul. During dinner they related incidents of the 
terror of the invasion; they mentioned the names of many old friends who had 
disappeared, many of whom had been murdered. Suddenly a shot was fired 
and the sentry outside the door fell dead. “That is always the way here now,” 
said the Admiral. “Men kill to get possession of a gun.” 

“The area around Samchok is dangerous,” continued Son. “Nevertheless, I 
can help you. At Mukho we have a small perimeter and a detachment of naval 
commandos; in a few days we shall be sending up demolition explosives for 
them; if you care to take the risk of sailing on that ship I can arrange for you 
to get a small band of commandos to go to Samchok. Meanwhile, go back to 
your room and wait until you get word from me. For obvious reasons, I can 
only give you an hour’s warning of the time of departure.” 

A few days later the Admiral sent word and we rushed down to the wharf. 
Lieutenant-Commander Cha Kyu Nam, of the R.O.K. Navy, greeted us. He 
proved a delightful fellow, intelligent and brimful of courage. His crew con- 
sisted in part of young fishermen used to all kinds of weather on that coast, 
with a sprinkling of University men from what is called the Yangbang class 
in Korea; they made excellent commandos. 

“Mike” Cha, as he preferred to be called—a name acquired during his trip 
to the U.S.A. to take delivery of a convoy of “fast ships”—had managed to get 
a considerable amount of frozen pork from an American minesweeper. This 
proved our salvation throughout the trip, for the rest of the food on board 
consisted of rice, fish, seaweed and kimshi, a pickle with a particularly offensive 
smell. Tom and I found the pork hard to retain as it was cooked in rancid fat 
and liberally garnished with garlic. We both got amoebiasis which remained 
with us for the rest of our Korean tour. 

We were both glad when we steamed into the comparative safety of Mukho 
harbour. The open sea was dangerous as mines had come adrift and were float- 
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ing down the Korean coast from the north. Mike considered they commenced 
their journey at Vladivostok or Wonsan. Mukho was surrounded with high 
snow-covered mountains and was easier to defend than attack. The signs of 
Communist occupation still remained—Stalin looked down at us from posters 
in the main street and the hammer and sickle motif was everywhere. The locals 
looked the biggest crowd of cut-throats I had ever seen. They dressed in thick 
padded clothing, leaving nothing visible except the eyes. We looked as bad and 
passed unnoticed in the crowded streets. There was a good deal of shooting 
going on. I turned to Commander Paik (shore commander of Mukho) and en- 
quired about it. “Oh, that?” he replied. “We shoot the spies at the foot of the 
mountains.” Paik had already investigated the crash of Strout’s aircraft and 
informed us that it had taken place at Pukpyong, eight kilometres west of 
Mukho, not at Samchok as we had believed. As the commandos’ garrison was 
to withdraw from Mukho in a couple of days there wasn’t much time to 
carry out the search. 

It was a grey, heavy overcast day with the snow driving in from the sea, 
as we began the trek to Pukpyong. We welcomed the lack of visibility and 
went immediately to the office of the local headman. Within an hour I had 
interrogated a number of eye-witnesses of the crash. Strout was dead. The 
headman showed us a head tablet prepared to be put on his grave when the 
U.N. forces had finally mopped up in that area. I read, “To the memory of a 
brave United Nations airman.” We recovered the body and returned to Mukho. 

Meanwhile, the storm had increased in intensity. At Mukho, thousands of 
Koreans had gathered on the wharf with an eager hope that we would take 
them back to freedom. We crowded over 150 on board and began a nightmare 
voyage back in heavy seas to Pusan, which we reached without further incident. 
Many of the men we brought back were wounded. It was pitiful to see some 
of them crawling to find assistance in the over-crowded hospitals in Pusan. At 
that time everything was so disorganized that it was a case of the survival of the 
strong. It was an inspiration to see across the wharf a ship unloading stalwart 
New Zealanders. 

The search for Pilot 3 W. P. Harrop was in some ways more difficult than 
that of Strout. To quote from the memo. concerning his case: “After a crash 
landing two Mustangs located the aircraft a few miles north-west of Waegwan. 
One Mustang returned to Taegu in order to organize rescue procedure whilst 
the other patrolled above the crash to protect the pilot from enemy attack. The 
patrolling pilot saw Harrop, who was wearing a white flying suit, lie down in 
a paddy field and smear himself all over with mud and then run in a westerly 
direction and enter a hut in an orchard. After a short interval he reappeared, 
waved his arms, then re-entered the hut, and was not seen to leave the hut 
again. When the patrolling Mustang was running short of fuel, United States 
fighter aircraft took over and remained until a helicopter arrived at 1630 hours. 
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The helicopter searched the area for an hour, descending as low as hut level, 
enabling the pilot to see portion of the interior of the hut, but Harrop was 
not sighted again.” 

Wing Intelligence had heard a rumour that a R.O.K. patrol had sighted 
Harrop in the Waegwan area. We checked this rumour first and made an 
exhaustive enquiry through Major-General Kim Hong Il, without success. 
A visit to G2, Major Goodrick at Pusan, and the P.O.W. camps in Pusan gave 
us no further light. We then contacted Colonel Kim Chong Wun, R.O.K. 
chief of police, but could find no trace of Harrop. There was still one other 
avenue of enquiry. We visited the H.Q. of E.U.S.A.K., under the direction 
of Major Thomas. Here we inspected hundreds of photographs and identifi- 
cation particulars of a great number of bodies which had been recovered, 
many murdered and buried in mass graves, as at Hill 303. Harrop was not 
among these men. 

Nothing remained but to search the area. This would mean visiting about 
one hundred villages. We found the villagers suspicious and unco-operative. 
Indeed, it is reasonable to suppose that they were afraid of Communist reprisals 
if they helped us in any way. We tramped from village to village until finally 
we came to one under the shadow of Kum San. On making a routine enquiry 
of a small boy, he immediately said, “Yes, I will show you where a plane crashed 
near our village.” No signs of the aircraft were visible with the exception of 
a radio transmitter half-hidden in the dry stubble. This was not surprising as 
the Communists often removed all parts of a crashed aircraft for inspection. 
Tom took a rubbing of the identification plate and said briefly, “This is one 
of ours.” 

When we returned to the village the people were just leaving their small 
ruined church, I asked if I could speak to them. They protested that at the time 
of the crash they had all fled from the village and did not return until a month 
after the date Harrop crashed. “Did you find any bodies when you returned?” 
“Yes, we found some dead Communist soldiers and threw them in the ditch 
covering them with soil.” “Did you find the body of a United Nations airman?” 
“No, there was no Western man.” 

I realized they were holding back a part of the truth, so I said to Tom, “We 
will camp here until we get more information.” As I was preparing a meal on 
a Korean stove the headman turned to me and said slowly, “There was another 
body.” “Was there anything different about it?” “Yes, the dead man wore 
black socks.” “Tom,” I said. “We are on the track.” Then I turned to the head- 
man and said, “Where did you find the body?” “In the paddy field of Park Serk.” 
“Where is Park Serk?” “He has gone to his ‘native place’ many li from here.” 
I looked at the small broken-down church and then said quietly to him, “Get 
Park Serk. I will give you a donation for your church and we will ask no 
further questions.” 
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Towards the close of the short winter day Park Serk appeared and bowed 
in greeting at the door of the hut. He then led us up the mountainside to a 
small rough grave under the pines. The villagers began to dig in the frozen 
ground. On the lining of the clothing we read the words, “Made in Australia”. 
Tom checked the dental plate with the card we had brought; we had found 
Harrop. 

Someone began to shoot at us from the mountain, which confirmed my 
opinion that there were some partisans in the village; this was the reason they 
would not talk. “We had better get out of here,” I said. Tom quickly collected 
the body, which we wrapped in a ground sheet. I gave the headman a donation 
for the church and we hurried away through the darkness to Taegu. 

Our search was ended. Back at Air Board Flight Lieutenant Kibble took 
down two flags from his map. Two more problems of the Korean War had 
been solved. 
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THE DISCUSSION GROUP 


By KEN COLLIE 


eo ELL now,” said the officer, “make yourselves comfortable, chaps. You 
may smoke if you like.” 

He surveyed the occupants of the hut. 

Twenty bored young Australian faces looked back at him. Blank faces. Faces 
devoid of all expression and blurred with somnolence. At least half of their 
owners, the officer knew, were not listening to him and had no intention of doing 
so. Mostly they'd be thinking of the things they’d rather be doing—wandering 
around the shops in Hiro—jumping the comical Japanese tram for Kure and 
the cool delights of the Hondori or Nakadori beer halls—taking in the afternoon 
session at the Ritz pictures or that shoddy little burlesque theatre around the 
corner... 

Or perhaps they weren’t thinking anything like that. Their minds might 
not even be in Japan. It was always hard to tell. A few of them might be thinking 
of home. More of them would probably be thinking of Korea—the new adven- 
ture awaiting them across the horizon. The impatience of, the reinforcement 
was a healthy thing indicative of sound morale, but it could have its problems... 

The officer sighed. “This parade,” he said, “is laid down as a ‘Current Affairs’ 
discussion, but lately we haven’t always stuck to the usual drill. Lately we’ve 
been using the time to allow a bloke who’s been in Korea to give you a talk 
about it—about how you can expect to find things when you get across there 
and so on. It seems to be a popular idea.” 

There was a general murmur of agreement. 

“Tt makes more sense than being ear-bashed about international banking or 
something,” said a tall, thin soldier. He looked at the man next to him and 
lowered his voice slightly. “International banking, for God’s sake,” he added. 
“T had to listen to that once!” 

The officer smiled faintly but ignored the interruption. “Sometimes,” he 
continued, “we get a cove who’s read up on Korea—you know, something about . 
the military or political history of the place—that kind of thing. It can be very 
interesting if you get somebody who knows what he’s talking about. Somebody 
like Sergeant Mackay here.” He indicated the dark, stockily-built N.C.O. stand- 
ing beside him. “Sergeant Mackay is an authority on the subject and I’m going 
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to hand over to him. Give him your attention. Remember, this is a parade. 
OK. sergeant, it’s all yours.” 

Sergeant Mackay clicked to attention and saluted smartly. The officer re- 
turned the salute and left the hut. 

There was the usual outbreak of coughing and feet scraping. 

“All right,” said the sergeant mechanically, “settle down.” 

He waited patiently for the sounds to die away. 

“You blokes,” he observed, eyeing the troops distastefully, “should have sat 
to attention while I paid the officer my compliments. You know that, don’t you?” 

Nobody said anything. Nothing was expected. The rebuke was recognized 
and accepted as pure routine. 

“Now,” said the sergeant heavily, “before we start, let’s get one thing straight. 
I’m doing the talking, see? You're not. J am. You're doing the listening. 
Understand? I just want you to know where you stand there.” He grinned 
mirthlessly. “I’ve soldiered for nearly twelve years,” he added, “and I’ve never 
seen a group of Digs this size without at least one comedian in it. Whoever 
he is, if he opens his mouth out of place, I'll peg him. Don’t say I didn’t 
warn you.” 

“Here comes the bastardry,” said a voice. It was more or less lost in another 
burst of coughing and scuffling feet, and the sergeant pretended not to have 
heard it. 

“The subject,” he said, “is Korea. I don’t suppose many of you had even 
heard of Korea before this present stink got going. Or if you had, you’d have 
just heard of it and that’s all. I...” 

“Excuse me, sarge,” said a fair-haired youth, “but it might interest you to 
know that Bill Fenton—this bloke here—was born in Korea.” 

The sergeant frowned at the man in question. “Is that right?” he asked 
suspiciously. 

Private Fenton nodded cheerfully. 

“That’s right,” he admitted. “My father was a mining engineer. He took 
a job with a Japanese firm back in nineteen twenty-nine. He and my mother 
went to Japan and then over to Korea where the company had a tungsten mine. 
After they’d been there about twelve months, I was born there.” 

The sergeant eyed him narrowly. “How old were you when you left 
there?” he demanded. 

“Five.” 

“Do you remember it?” 

“Bits of it.” 

“Well,” said the sergeant, “it makes no difference to what I said. The average 
person had hardly heard of Korea at all before this present war. Such being 
the case...” 

“Incidentally,” said Private Fenton, “the joker down at the end of this 
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table, Private Roberts, knows a lot about the early Japanese-Korean wars. He 
might be able to help you.” 

“Help me?” 

Private Roberts laughed tolerantly. “Don’t take any notice of him, sarge,” 
he pleaded. “I just happened to mention to him earlier today that I'd been 
reading some stuff from the A.E.C. library in at Kure House.” 

“Reading some stuff about Korea?” 

“Yeah. The bit that caught my fancy was about Jingo’s victory over the 
Koreans.” 

“Whose victory?” 

“Jingo’s.” 

“Oh, Jingo?” said the sergeant, his voice stiff with caution, “yes, of course. 
Jingo was a famous Japanese warrior, but we're not concerned with him at 
the moment.” 

“With him? You mean with her!” 

Sergeant Mackay scowled at the speaker. “You're not by any chance having 
a shot at me, are you?” he asked dangerously. 

Private Roberts was outraged. “Having a shot at you?” he queried indig- 
nantly. “Why should I do that? Jingo was a woman. She was Empress of 
Japan and she led an army against the Koreans. Beat ’em, too!” 

“Well, waddya know?” said the tall, thin soldier. “A kind of Japanese 
Joan of Arc?” 

“Yes,” said Private Roberts defiantly, “in a way, she was. She heard voices 
telling her to go and fight the Koreans.” 

Private Fenton laughed scornfully. “How are these Japanese?” he sniggered. 
“They've even pinched Joan of Arc.” 

“No they haven’t,” argued Private Roberts. “Jingo happened before Joan of 
Arc. And anyway...” 

“Now, wait a minute,” ordered Sergeant Mackay. “What are you blokes 
trying to do? Take over the show? I’m running this party! You're supposed 
to listen to me talk about Korean history, remember?” 

“Well, we were talking about Korean history.” 

Sergeant Mackay stuck his chin out. “I'll do the talking,” he said firmly. 

There was silence. 

“That's better,” said the sergeant. “Now we're going right back to the days 
of the Korean kings—long before nationalists like Syngman Rhee and long 
before the Japanese moved in. To begin with .. .” 

“The Japanese were in charge when I was born there,” said Private Fenton. . 

Sergeant Mackay shot him a withering look. “Of course they were,” he 
agreed. “They'd been there a long time.” 

“How long?” asked the tall, thin soldier. 

Sergeant Mackay wrinkled his brow and stared at the floor. “Now let me 
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see,” he said softly. “The war ended in nineteen forty-six . . . I mean forty-five 
... and the Japanese had been there for thirty-six years, in Korea, that is, so...” 

“They were there before that,” said Private Roberts. “Ree Shun Shin fought 
’em off in the sixteenth century.” 

The sergeant looked up quickly. “Who did?” he demanded. 

“Rhee Shun Shin.” 

“Oh, her?” said the sergeant unhappily. 

“Her? You mean him! Ree Shun Shin was a man—an admiral. He invented 
the first armoured warship. It was shaped like a tortoise, with a head and every- 
thing. Ree Shun Shin was Korea’s Nelson.” 

“What d’you mean?” asked the tall, thin soldier. “One eye, one arm, and 
so on?” 

“I don’t know about that,” said Private Roberts, “but he was wounded in 
action and died the way Nelson did. The Koreans have put up a statue of him 
at a place called...” 

“Never mind!” shouted Sergeant Mackay. “We don’t care!” He ran angry 
eyes over the rest of the group. “Do we?” he concluded. 

“Yes,” they said. “What about Jingo?” 

Sergeant Mackay went very red in the face. He clenched his teeth, closed 
his eyes, and swallowed. 

“Will I tell ’em about Jingo, sarge?” asked Private Roberts. 

The sergeant opened his eyes and fixed them on Private Roberts with mur- 
derous intensity. He opened his mouth to say something, changed his mind and 
swallowed again. He looked around the room and back at Private Roberts. 
“All right,” he said gruffly, “but make it short.” 

“O.K.,” said Private Roberts. He fished a cigarette from his shirt pocket. 
“Where do I start?” he asked. 

“When did Jingo come on the scene?” asked the tall, thin soldier. “What 
year?” 

“Tt was a long time ago,” said Private Roberts. “About the year A.D. 225, 
I think. About then, I said. She was the wife of the Emperor Chuai. What a 
man he was! He was ten feet tall!” 

“Ten feet? Get off yourself!” 

“He was, I tell you! That’s how the story goes, anyway. It’s a bit hard to 
take, I know. It’s full of things like that.” 

“Tt all sounds like...” 

“I know it does,” said Private Roberts. “You can take it or leave it. If any- 
thing, it gets better and better as it goes along. For instance, the Printe Minister 
at the time was a character named Take-uchi and he lived to be over two 
hundred years old—nearly three hundred!” 

Sergeant Mackay broke in. “Now wait a minute,” he said. “Did you say 
this was history? It sounds more like a whatsitsname—a legend!” 
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Private Roberts shrugged his shoulders. “Take it or leave it,” he repeated, 
“like I just said. The Japs have a lot of queer stories.” 

“When I was a child in Korea,” said Private Fenton, “I heard about . . .” 

“One at a time,” said Sergeant Mackay. He gazed at Private Roberts. “Go on, 
bigmouth,” he ordered, “you've got the floor.” 

“Anyway,” said the tall, thin soldier, “if Jingo’s old man, the Emperor, was 
ten feet tall and all that, how did it come about that she led the army instead 
of him?” 

“He died,” said Private Roberts. “Personally, I think she knocked him off.” 

“Why?” 

“Well you see, Jingo heard voices telling her to go and conquer the Koreans, 
but when she went and told her husband, he wouldn’t have a bar of it. He said 
he was too busy. At the time, his army was stuck into a tribe called the ‘Kumaso’ 
from Kyushu.” 

“From where?” 

“Kyushu.” 

“Where’s that?” 

“Japan, you dill! It’s the bottom island of Japan. This is Honshu we're on 
here, then there’s Shikoku, Kyushu and...” 

“All right, all right,” said the tall, thin soldier, “you don’t have to air your 
bloody knowledge. Just tell the story!” 

“Here, break that up,” ordered Sergeant Mackay, “or I'll clamp down on 
the lot of youl” 

Private Roberts looked hurt. “Do I go on, or don’t I?” he asked with great 
dignity. 

There was a general chorus of “Go on.” 

“O.XK.,” he nodded. “Now what was I up to. . .? Oh yes, I know. The 
Emperor wouldn’t pay the idea of a war in Korea and said so. Jingo told him 
that the gods had spoken to her about it, but even that didn’t make him change 
his mind. Instead, he made a funny crack about the gods not always knowing 
Sige they were talking about when it came to military tactics. He just wouldn’t 

e in it.” 

“He was pretty silly,” said Private Fenton, “to pass remarks about the gods. 
When I was a child in Korea, I heard...” 

“Afterwards,” said Sergeant Mackay. 

“Well,” continued Private Roberts, “Jingo reported what her husband had 
said and...” 

“Who did she report it to?” 

“To the Prime Minister, Take-uchi, and the old bloke nearly had pups. He 
knew how dangerous it was to offend the gods, you see? So he got in touch 
with the gods straight away and dobbed his Emperor in.” 
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de The tall, thin soldier registered disgust. “Politics!” he snorted. “Even in those 
ysis!” 

“Shortly after that,” said Private Roberts, “the Emperor died—suddenly. 
He’d done his ally with the gods, you see? They said he had to go, so he went.” 

“And you think Jingo did it?” 

“Well, what would you think?” 

“Tt could have been Old Buggerlugs.” 

“Take-uchi? Yes, it could have been. Anyway, the Emperor died, but the 
people weren’t told about it at first and Jingo went ahead to organize an invasion 
of Korea. When the force was ready, it sailed for Korea—or ‘Chosen’ as they 
called it—with Jingo in command.” 

“Which part of Korea did the invasion force attack?” asked Sergeant 
Mackay. 

Private Roberts shook his head. “I don’t know,” he admitted. “All I know is 
that it didn’t strike any opposition. There was no real blue at all.” 

“The Koreans didn’t resist?” 

“No. They hardly struck a blow. I think Jingo’s propaganda must’ve been 
pretty good. In the story I read there’s a lot of stuff about how the Koreans 
knew that Jingo’s expedition had divine assistance. They knew the gods were 
in on it, so they gave the game away, just like that.” 

“Right,” said Sergeant Mackay. “That’s that. Now we'll get back to what 
I was starting to talk about. This is no fairy story I’ve got in mind, it concerns...” 

“Excuse me,” said Private Roberts, “the best part about Jingo is still to come.” 

Sergeant Mackay struggled for self-control and won by a narrow margin. 
He bared his teeth at Private Roberts. “Well, well,” he grinned sarcastically, 
“you're a real little quiz kid, aren’t you?” 

“Give him a go!” said a voice. 

The sergeant made a choking noise deep down in his throat, disguised it as 
a cough, and waved a hand at Private Roberts. “Carry on with your bodgie 
history,” he invited, “but hurry up and get it over with.” 

“Tonly wanted to tell you,” said Private Roberts, “that when Jingo was start- 
ing work on her Korean invasion plans, she was in the course of having a baby. 
I mean there was a baby on its way, see? Now get on to this: It took her two 
years to get the Korean job finished, but she hung on to the baby until it 
was over!” 

There was a roar of incredulous laughter through which the sergeant’s 
sturdy voice could be heard demanding order. 

The volume of sound swelled. Several hot arguments developed. 

“Quietl!” roared the sergeant. 

The noise dwindled and died away. 

“We'll have no more of that,” said the sergeant sternly. He threw a hostile 
glare at Private Roberts. “That,” he asked, “is the end of the story?” 
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“That’s about all there is to it. She delayed the birth of the child for two 
years. When it was born, it...” 

“I know,” said the sergeant wearily. “It had two heads, a tail, and could fly.” 

“No,” said Private Roberts, without surprise, “it was just a healthy baby 
boy. He eventually became the Emperor Onjin. The Japanese now call him 
“Hachiman the War God’.” 

“And do the Japanese believe all this?” 

Private Roberts shrugged. “We have Saint George and the dragon,” he 
pointed out. 

The sergeant frowned. “I don’t see what that’s got to do with it,” he com- 
plained. 

Private Fenton stirred in his seat. “When I was a child in Korea,” he said, 
“T remember hearing . . .” 

“Save it for some other time,” said Sergeant Mackay. He looked at his watch. 
“That'll do for now,” he decided. “Those rostered for duties tonight have 
already been warned, but take a look at the notice board just the same. Remem- 
ber, ignorance of an order is no excuse for failing to carry it out. O.K. Break off.” 

The hut emptied. 

Sergeant Mackay flicked through his notebook, glancing at the notes he 
hadn’t used. He sighed and slipped the book into his pocket, making a mental 
note to ask young Roberts the name of that book he’d been reading. 

Outside the hut he met the officer returning and saluted as smartly as ever. 

“T let them go a few minutes early, sir,” he reported. “Is that all right?” 

“Quite all right,” said the officer. “I saw them coming away. I’d say you 
did a pretty good job with them. They certainly looked alert. I could hear them 
talking and laughing about what they’d heard.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the sergeant. “I always try to make it as interesting and enter- 
taining as I can.” 

The officer nodded. “That’s the idea,” he said approvingly. 

The sergeant saluted again and strode off in the direction of the mess. 

The officer stood and watched him go. 

A good N.C.O., he mused. The imaginative type with a good, instinctive 
grasp of practical psychology. Probably a born instructor with that happy 
knack of getting his stuff over in an atmosphere of restrained informality... . 

He decided to mention Sergeant Mackay to the C.O. as being worth 
watching. 
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THE GREAT RETREAT 


By RONALD MONSON 


ARIWON, Pyongyang, Sunchon, Pakchon and Chongju—all once familiar 
names to the officers and men of the 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian Regi- 
ment—have been in Red hands for more than three years now. Australian 
troops are never likely to pass again along the road that links them—the route 
from the 38th parallel to Sinuiju, on the Yalu. 

But these place-names will remain forever on the list of battle honours of 
the 3rd Battalion, for each was a battlefield won with the blood and guts of 
our fighting men. 

In those stirring weeks towards the close of year 1950, when the forces of 
the United Nations were sweeping victoriously towards the Manchurian border, 
none contemplated the possibility of a forced withdrawal. The North Korean 
army had been completely routed. Its remnants were escaping the best way they 
could into Manchuria, across the half-frozen Yalu. On the western side of the 
Korean peninsula the 24th U.S. Division, to which the Australians and the rest 
of the Commonwealth Brigade were attached, was covering the last few miles 
to its goal of Sinuiju. 

Then Red China came into the conflict on the side of the North Koreans, 
and the Chinese hordes smashed through the South Koreans in the centre of 
the Allied line. The Allied advance went into reverse. 

I was with the Australian battalion in those bitter days when, in a series 
of difficult rearguard actions, it played an extremely gallant part in holding 
the road open for the long retreat that finally brought us back to the 38th par- 
allel—back to where the Australians had first gone into the line. 

They were bitter days in several senses of the word. For troops who had con- 
quered in every battle they had fought, it was hard indeed to leave their dead 
behind and move back for reasons which few, in the first place at least, under- 
stood. And the weather was cruelly cold—the coldest Australians had ever been 
called upon to fight in. Night temperatures were down to 30 Fahrenheit degrees 
below freezing point, and day temperatures hovered for weeks around 20 
degrees below freezing. 

Of course the rivers across the line of retreat were frozen solid. Arctic winds 
swept across the frozen ricefields and howled around the peaks where troops 
manned the foxholes until they were ordered back to the next point to be held. 
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Laying concertina wire on Australian perimeter defences during the static war 
period in Korea. 





Top left: Australians digging trenches in rocky terrain, May 1953. 
Top right: Smoke-oh during digging operations, May 1953. 


Bottom: Sand-bagged emplacements on the Hook, which saw the most activity on the 


Commonwealth Division line in last phases of the Korean War. 
(British War Office photograph) 





Troops’ water-bottles froze. The men had to sleep with their rifles beneath 
their bodies, to prevent the oiled mechanism from freezing. The first lot of 
anti-freeze compound supplied for radiators of our vehicles itself froze, and 
many vehicles were put out of commission. Our winter uniforms were excellent, 
but the danger of deadly frost-bite was always present, and the uncovered 
portions of our faces suffered from the biting winds. 

Then there was always the unpleasant prospect that the road we were travel- 
ling would be ambushed at night, or cut by an enemy in force moving around 
from another sector. In the general withdrawal, the Allied intelligence was not 
of the best. 

But it is simply stating the fact when I say that our men were as resolute in 
their fighting retreat as they had been in their advance—and their spirits re- 
mained high to the end of the whole sorry journey back. The Diggers with 
whom I took the return road to Kaesong were the same cheerful, redoubtable 
fighting men I had known on a score of different battlefields. 

Early in the retreat the Australians and the other two regiments of the Com- 
monwealth Brigade—the Middlesex and the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
—who were filling a rearguard role, were given an arduous test. 

The day was Sunday, 5 November 1950. By noon that day the whole of the 
24th U.S. Division and the attached Commonwealth Brigade were back across 
the Taenyong River. The Commonwealth Brigade was halted, ready to 
fight a delaying action if the Chinese Reds followed up too closely. 

Because the day was a Sunday the Australians expected trouble. Nearly all 
their big actions in the campaign had been fought on Sundays. The Diggers 
vowed that the enemy had heard of the large number of padres with the 
battalion, and had concluded that the Australians were a devout crowd who 
would most likely be at their devotions on a Sunday and could be caught 
off-guard. 

Whatever be the truth of the matter, the Australians again struck trouble 
that Sunday. 

The battalion was holding ground on the east bank of the Taenyong, where 
the road passed between the river and a mass of high, wooded hills. The Middle- 
sex and the Argylls were in the hills further east, engaging enemy formations 
that had filtered down from the north. 

Then, just after the Australians had finished eating their lunch of American- 
provided hard rations—tinned chicken, hamburgers and tinned mixed fruits— 
enemy shells started dropping on their positions. A few of our vehicles pulled 
up by the roadside went up in flames. Things were getting hot. 

Word came through to battalion headquarters that the enemy had got around 
the Argyll flank and were occupying hills dominating the Allied escape route. 
American gunners supporting the Australians were being fired on from their 
front. 
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In the mix-up “A” Company lost 16 dead and 64 wounded—the heaviest 
company loss the Australian battalion suffered throughout the campaign. 

But they and the supporting companies fought back hard—and cleared the 
hills of the enemy. When day broke enemy dead were lying in dozens in the 
ricefields below the hills and numbers were stretched out grotesquely on the 
contested hill slopes. 

We buried the dead—the enemy’s and our own—and as the enemy had 
faded away the Commonwealth Brigade was rested. General MacArthur then 
launched his “Home by Christmas” offensive on 26 November, but it came 
unstuck—and the great Allied retreat was on. 

Though our chaps didn’t know it, an enemy break-through a hundred miles 
to the east had completely smashed the Allied front. The whole line, from 
the Yellow Sea to the Sea of Japan, had to move back—if it could—to prevent 
encirclement. 

The Commonwealth Brigade began its withdrawal under grey, overcast 
skies. As our long line of vehicles crossed the thick ice of the Chongchon River 
a high wind out of Manchuria swept the loose snow from the river’s frozen 
surface into our. faces. Travelling in an open jeep, I had to keep stamping my 
feet to prevent them from freezing. 

We came to Kunu-ri late in the afternoon and bivouacked in a dreary rice- 
field to await further orders. No one seemed to know just where the enemy 
was, but the troops, in the way of troops, didn’t worry about that. The high 
brass would have to worry about that problem. The men had no doubt that 
an enemy to fight would be found for them soon enough, and in the meantime 
they had to eat. 

There was no wood for fire-lighting, but the Diggers remedied that by 
pulling up a light railway and burning the sleepers. They also pulled down 
a few telegraph poles and chopped them up. 

After supper, under half an hour’s notice to move, we crawled into our 
sleeping bags and waited. Patrols on the nearby hills kept watch and ward 
for us. Our breath froze on the flaps of our sleeping bags. We slept uneasily— 
but the call to move did not come that night. 

It came in rather dramatic fashion early the following afternoon. I happened 
to be with the Argylls when the Brigade orders came through. 

The Argyll regimental sergeant-major spoke briefly to the men: 

“We are going to march south to Sunchon, where reports say the enemy has 
cut the road. ’ 

“You will carry full magazines for your rifles and Bren guns. 

“If the road is clear you will march to Sunchon, If it is blocked you will 
fight your way to Sunchon. But you will go through to Sunchon.” 

To the skirl of the pipes the Argylls marched off. The Australians followed, 
then the Middlesex. The men marched in double lines, one on each side of the 
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road, with the transport vehicles loaded with stores and ammunition passing 
down the centre, wreathing the marching men in powdery dust. 

Winter darkness had set in before the group I was with moved. I travelled 
in a jeep with six others. The temperature had dropped still lower. It was very, 
very cold. In the jeep we had no room to stamp our feet, and they were soon 
aching painfully with the cold. 

But the marching men were worse off. As we passed through the silent 
ranks of tramping men their grim, set faces revealed the great weariness that 
had come upon them, induced by the killing cold and the tortuous miles they 
had travelled. 

On a road further to the east—one which had originally been allotted to us— 
the Turkish Brigade was moving on the same objective as ourselves. In the 
night they ran into a heavy ambush, and were encircled. We heard the distant 
firing, but did not know what it was all about. Later we learned the Turks had 
fought their way out of the trap, but had suffered heavy casualties. 

All through the night we moved, and reached Sunchon to find that elements 
of the U.S. Cavalry Division had cleared the road before we reached the Sun- 
chon village. Our little motor cavalcade had got ahead of the marching troops. 
The Americans sent back troop-carriers to pick up the marching men of the 
Commonwealth Brigade. 

When the Brigade reached Sunchon just before dawn, units were swiftly 
moved into outpost positions to ward off a threatened assault by the Chinese, 
who were reported to have massed in thousands. 

One of the most disconcerting roles in a great retreat falls to the rearguards. 
It is bad enough to have to stay put and hold the way open as the main body 
of the force pours through your positions. When most of your army has gone 
by you, and you know not how closely the enemy is following, and in what 
force, you feel mighty lonely. As the Diggers generally put it—and they have 
filled the role on many battlefields—you feel “like a shag on a rock!” 

You feel even worse when your particular little unit has to go into reverse— 
to move back against the flowing tide of retreat to hold a bridge, a pass, or a 
road crossing, back along the way you have come, in order to meet a too-dire 
threat by massed enemy forces to the main escape route, or to open a way 
out for a friendly force, coming in from another direction, that is threatened 
with encirclement. 

Such a job now fell to the British Brigade. It was ordered back to the north- 
east to cross the frozen upper reaches of the Taedong River, at Yopa-ri, to open 
an escape route for the 7th U.S. Cavalry Regiment. 

I went with the Australians, commanded since’ the retreat began by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ferguson. The Diggers, loaded in troop transports, went back 
singing “Waltzing Matilda”. Tired-looking American troops leaned out of their 
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passing vehicles and earnestly shouted: “Say, Aussies. You’re going the wrong 
way.” 

I couldn’t have agreed with those Yanks more. 

Arrived at the river we left the buses and the Australians, company by com- 
pany, filed across the ice to take up their respective positions in some 4,000-feet 
mountains on the other side. 

Beyond the river was a small village which had been set on fire by the 
assaults of our jet fighters. Dense clouds of black smoke wreathed up against 
the gleaming background of snow-covered hills. 

Watching the village I saw some enemy mounted on Siberian ponies come 
around a corner of a still-standing house. They eyed us for a few seconds, and 
then galloped back out of sight. I gathered that they were scouts, and had gone 
off to warn the main body of the enemy, reported by Intelligence to number 
about 6,000 in that area. 

Soon afterwards snow started falling heavily. American guns had been 
brought up in support of the Commonwealth Brigade, and shells started 
whistling through the falling snow to burst beyond the burning village. 

The Chinese, we had found by experience, always attacked in the darkness, 
and I expected that our fellows would have a sticky time of it that Korean 
winter night. But the worst doesn’t always happen in war—particularly to 
the resolute. And I can say that our men were very resolute. A company on 
one of the features had a brisk exchange of fire with the Reds, but the other 
companies had nothing worse than the cold to contend with that night. 

Then next morning came word that the 7th U.S. Cavalry had forced an 
escape route across the river lower down. Our holding job was finished, and 
most expected the order to retire, and join the withdrawing Allied forces then 
pouring across the Taedong into the North Korean capital, Pyongyang. 

Before nightfall our men were pulled back across the river, but were 
ordered to dig in there. 

I went back to rear echelon to see if I could get a warmer place to sleep 
and, if possible, a hot meal. I guessed they would have a fire going back there. 
On the front all fires had to be cut out by dusk. 

Back there they had a covered fire and I heated some tinned chicken. I 
pitched my sleeping sack in a tent with half a dozen others. None of them 
knew the score, and all wanted to know whether the enemy was in front of 
us, behind us, or all round us. I gave them what gen. I had. 

Everybody was very cheerful. Sudden explosions away on our left where, 
as far as we knew, there were no friendly troops took the grins off some of our 
faces. “Some of our blokes destroying ammunition that can’t be moved,” some- 
one said, and we accepted that unlikely explanation. 

In the comparative warmth of the tent I felt very thirsty. The water in my 
bottle was frozen, though I had been lying on it for about an hour. I asked if 
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anyone had any liquid water. Two men who were just going out on sentry 
duty paused, and one whispered: “Would you like a beer?” 

Sure that there was no beer within a thousand miles of us, I replied that I 
would prefer champagne. “Better settle for beer,” said the sentry and shuffled 
off into the darkness after his mate, leaving me thirstier than ever. 

A few minutes later he was back—with four bottles of beer. I always knew 
how resourceful our blokes were at all times—but to produce beer in that place, 
at such a time, left me completely stumped. 

The others explained that a few crates of beer had arrived for the troops just 
before the retreat started, but no issue had been made—there had been no time. 
In some way, best known to themselves, this group had managed to stick with 
a couple of the crates. Officers had put it under strict guard. 

“No good guarding it any longer,” said the sentry. “It’s all frozen and most 
of the bottles have burst. We'll have to leave it next move. Put it under your 
hip and it will have thawed by the time we come off duty. Then I'll join you in 
a swig.” 

He went back to his job, and four of us took on the task of incubating bottles 
of frozen beer. But it hadn’t thawed by the time the sentries were changed, so 
we rolled out of our sleeping bags, stirred the ashes of a fire, got frying-pans and 
dixies, broke the bottles and put the frozen contents in the pans. Then we 
held them over the fire. 

Even then it took the beer a long time to thawy out. As a few mouthfuls 
melted we passed the pans and dixies round amongst us, and each took sips of 
beer and ice. Those who got the lumps of still frozen stuff sucked them. 

As we sat in at that beer party—the most curious I have ever attended—I 
wondered what the enemy in the neighbouring hills would have thought of the 
show if they could have seen it. 

As I pondered the thought the order came through to pull down our tent, 
pack, and move. 

The great retreat was on again. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF CHINNAMPO 


By D. H. D. SMYTH (“coosewine”) 


Des change in the war had come quickly. In the evening we were carousing 
at a joyful farewell party in a Japanese port, happy in the thought that next 
day we would be sailing on the first leg of the trip home, with a successful and 
completed Korean War behind us. By dawn we were in the midst of hurried 
preparations and changes of plan. By noon we were steaming with despatch 
back to the west coast patrol area. 

Confirmation had come that the Communistic forces of China were without 
doubt swarming over the border in tremendous numbers. 

A day or so later found us plunging into heavy seas as we rounded the south- 
west coast of Korea, winter’s icy canopy bearing down upon us with the first 
biting snowstorms. Our presence was urgently needed hundreds of miles to 
the northward, beyond the bulging headlands that marked the 38th parallel 
of northern latitude; but the short mischievous seas flung up by the gale forced 
us to reduce to a crawling eight knots. All through that first day after alter- 
ing northwards we reeled and pitched in the spume-driven sea, tons of angry 
water crashing along our waist-decks and pouring malevolently over our stern. 
Movement on the upper deck was impossible, and helplessly we were forced to 
watch our sailing-skiff, strongly lashed in its usually snug stowage, being torn 
at and wrenched until finally a tremendous sea lifted it through and under its 
lashings and flung the splintered wreck against the after superstructure. An iron 
ladder, twisted like wire by the sea’s fury, writhed grotesquely about the rem- 
nants until the receding rush of water carried them into the tossing cauldron 
of the ocean. 

Night came and went in shuddering discomfort, and dawn brought only 
further snowstorms. Mid-forenoon showed promise of lifting skies, and easier 
seas allowed us to increase speed. That evening we were among familiar island- 
studded waters, and as the daylight sped the skies cleared to the westward. Sil- 
houetted against the crimson-edged clouds that hid the sinking sun a lone flying- 
boat appeared, squat and black, droning northward on its solitary search patrol, 
heedless but all-seeing, until the gathering darkness enfolded it. 

During the night we met with two other Dominion destroyers. I say “met 
with” advisedly; for all we saw of them was the luminous “blip” on our radar 
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screen, all we heard were the ghostly voices on the R.T. Yet we had the com- 
fort of knowing that there beside us in the darkness were other men, other 
groups of wool-shrouded humans feeling the same painful cold creep up their 
toes into their feet and ankles, peering intently into the same impenetrable dark- 
ness and sipping at the same sort of prosaic cocoa, in thick china mugs, that 
was warming our own marrows. 

Another dawn came with every man cramped and nervous at his action 
station: and before us the low gloomy shores of Manchuria and the bright glint 
of ice from the floes of the Yalu River, ambiguous border to westward of which 
we might not fire; yet from westward of it hungry gun-muzzles were ever 
waiting for us to come within range. 

And on the heaving seas around us nothing but our consorts; no lonely 
blockade-running junk or troop barge with gunwale awash. So southward 
again, speeding both to escape the enemy’s eyes and to fling wider our net over 
the grey-white Yellow Sea. 

Noon, and all is subdued bustle on the bridge. A signal—Chinnampo estu- 
ary—converge—further signal—utmost despatch; and we throw the hissing 
waves back upon themselves as we slide down the swell on to our new course, 
the engines pounding with growing energy as we work up in a crescendo of 
power, pulsing through the icy wind and water towards the towering crags of 
battle-scarred Korea. 

Dusk, and we swing into the treacherous currents and mine-studded waters 
of the outer estuary, which give a fearsome clue to the higher reaches’ perils. 
Masts, superstructure, one urgent twinkling light, and we are among old 
friends, tugging restlessly at their cables as our turbines whine to a stop and 
we edge towards the bulky shape of a tanker to replenish our diminishing fuel 
stocks. The current, fierce and tricky, deludes us. A destroyer already nestling 
along the tanker’s flank shudders and lurches as we sweep along her sides, lines 
whistling through the air and frozen fingers feeding ice-caked hawsers through 
glistening fairleads. 

“Haul taut and belay. Red watch tend wires and hawsers, Remainder of the 
hands to supper. Stand fast white watch night cruising stations.” 

Relative silence enfolds us. The slap and surge of imprisoned water between 
the joggling ships, the whistle of the wind, the murmurs of a fuelling party, are 
as nothing after the tumultuous sounds of speeding movement they have 
replaced, 

An hour passes. The watch changes; cold, hungry men clatter below to 
warmth and food. In darkened mystery the little fleet rests. Next door aboard - 
the leader the captains confer, heads bent over charts and keen eyes meeting 
through haze of tobacco smoke to assess the opinions of the others. 

The reasons for, and the arguments against, are deliberated, the risk is 
weighed against the need. Fifty miles up-river the army is gathering at the 
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battered port of Chinnampo, the fresh and blood-hungry hordes of China close 
on their heels. Face the hazards of a night passage, or wait till daylight and 
arrive perhaps too late? A signal is sent to the Port Commander, and discussion 
is replaced by nervous waiting. 

On deck sailors of two Dominions lean over the guardrails, talking to men 
they cannot see, exchanging greetings, experiences, memories. Some step over 
the yawning gap between the ships, the better to see their new-found mates. 

Heavy boots, an icy deck, the carelessness of harbour security; a slip, a cry, 
and somewhere in the growling water, where hull grinds upon hull, a man is 
fighting for his life. 

“Quick! a light! Raise the alarm. Man overboard. My God, he'll be crushed!” 

The water rushes through. No sign. No sound. 

“Away lifeboat’s crew. All hands on deck to bear the ships apart.” 

But what chance in those ugly, freezing depths? In that madly sweeping 
five-knot tide-way? No matter, the whaler’s away, already swept far astern and 
becoming only a bobbing light on the dark waters. 

Anxious, hope ... departing moments. Quick check-up. Which ship? Which 
man? One does not answer the roll. One will never answer the roll again. 

In the whaler six men abandon the search, turn for home, realize with alarm 
the unseen force against them. Only a cable’s length from the ship, but five cruel 
knots against them. 

“Pull, for God’s sake, pull. All you can give it or we’re done for. Catch . .. 
out...in... out. All you’ve got.” 

At last a line snakes out, falls in the headsheets even as the oarsmen drop 
exhausted. 

“Catch a turn; haul away. Stand by to be hoisted.” 

While their shipmates run the dripping boat to the davit-head and help the 
gasping men to safety, the captain leaps over from the next ship. 

“Stand by to cast off, Number One. Full speed.” 

“Stand by wires and hawsers. Special sea dutymen to your stations.” 

It seems seconds only before we nose our way into the surrounding dark- 
ness, hawsers flicking up over the side as they are run in by nimble hands. 

“What's on? Why the panic? Hell, my all-night in, too. Hey, Bluey, what’s 
the buzz? The others coming too? Seem to be. Something’s on all right.” 

“D’ye hear there? Captain speaking. We're on our way with five other des- 
troyers up the river to Chinnampo. It’s a fairly tricky passage but the Army wants 
us up there as soon as we can make it. We shall be off Chinnampo just before 
dawn. Meanwhile, those of you who are off watch get all the sleep you can; 
you may need it. That’s all.” 

Fairly tricky indeed? That’s an understatement if ever I heard one. A wind- 
ing channel a bare cable’s width through minefields, rocks and reefs, with the 
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land far beyond accurate radar range. No lights, a fifty-year-old chart, and it is 
only “fairly tricky”. Well, well! 

We are in line ahead now, by feel and instinct more than anything. Who's 
ahead? Who’s astern? No idea, but we're third in line. 

“Pick your own course, Pilot, don’t rely on the chap ahead. We'll carry our 
own cans tonight.” 

“Hullo Redhead, Redhead, this is Longman. Am aground. I say again, am 
aground. Over.” 

“This is Redhead. Roger. Rejoin us if you can. Good luck. Out.” 

And then there were five! 

“Starboard twenty, steer zero four three.” 

“Seven fathoms, sir!” 

“Steer zero four seven.” 

“Four fathoms, sir.” 

“Port twenty-five.” 

“Echo green two zero. Two hundred, sir.” 

“Steer zero two six.” 

“Three fathoms, sir.” 

“Come round, sir?” 

“Yes, please, Pilot.” 

“Starboard twenty. Steady on zero eight two.” 

“Five fathoms, sir.” 

Below decks the watch is busy. The Supply Branch is placing emergency 
rations, preparing bedding and clothing for evacuee passengers, “B” gun’s crew 
is getting up extra ready-use H.E. The cooks are brewing cocoa; the stokers are 
brewing power. 

“Number One Damage Control Team correct, sir. State One.” 

“Hullo Redhead, this is Heritage. Am aground on starboard side of channel, 
Over.” 

“This is Redhead. Roger. Do your best. Out.” 

And then there were four! 

“Just about half-way, sir.” 

“Thanks, Pilot.” 

“Ship ahead’s too far to port, sir.” 

“Right. Disregard her. Yeoman, make to her: ‘Come back to the fold’.” 

“Two fathoms, sir.” 

“Port thirty.” 

“Steer zero five five.” 

“Hullo Redhead, this is Heritage. Am free and proceeding to rejoin. Over.” 

“This is Redhead. Good work. Out.” 

And then there were? ... No, wait! 
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“Redhead, this is Heritage. Starboard screw is foul, possibly a mine-mooring. 
Appear to be aground again. Out.” 

Four it is. Four little nigger boys. 

The Graveyard Watch is now well advanced. How little like the quiet and 
peace of a graveyard this, though! 

“Number One, action stations in fifteen minutes.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Last corner, sir. Come round?” 

“Please, Pilot.” 

“Port twenty. Steady on zero seven four, Cox’n.” 

“Zero seven four, sir.” 

“Three fathoms.” 

“Hands will go to action stations in ten minutes’ time. It is cold on deck 
and the decks are iced and slippery. Hands to cocoa and wash.” 

Where would a sailor be without his “kie”, his good, thick viscous chocolate? 
“*A’ gun’s crew muster on the forecastle. Stand by starboard anchor.” 

“Seems quiet enough ashore, sir. Plenty of fires though.” 

“Yes. Oh well! there’s a whole day ahead of us. Ready, Pilot? Right. Let go. 
Secure with five on the water-line and break the cable. We may have to get 
away in a hurry.” 

Anxious hours. Tattered nerves. Boats, barges, junks slipping down-stream, 
gunwales awash with bewildered humanity. Smoke columns over the hills. 
Gun-fire in the distance. Idle men with idle minds beginning to think too much. 

“Number One, up paint-pots. Paint superstructure.” 

“But . .. ay, ay, sir.” 

“Don’t let the men more than a few yards from their action stations.” 

“No sir! Ay, ay, sir. Chief Bos’n’s Mate! Paint superstructure. Hands to re- 
main in the vicinity of their stations—make sure they’ve plenty of old rags to 
get the snow and ice off first.” 

The hours pass. The evacuation continues. The ship’s company begins to 
grumble again. All must be well. 

The troopships are leaving now, ploughing through the junk-strewn chan- 
nel. L.S.T’s, barges, all loaded down and glad to get away from the gunpowder 
cask, Still there is no enemy intervention, and we weigh and feel our way up 
past the mud-flats to the eastern limits of the town. 

“Those oil tanks ashore, Number One. And that factory; that shipyard. 
Those warehouses along farther. Note them, we may have a crack at demolish- 
ing them at the last moment.” 

“Signal from Army Commander, sir. ‘Expect to complete evacuation by 
1700!” 

Still no direct enemy intervention. But the smoke-clouds are growing nearer, 
the rumble of guns louder. Time will be the essence. To the east a group of 
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Superfortresses wings its way south, the setting sun striking sparks of light from 
their silver bodies—mission accomplished. 

“From Army Commander, sir. ‘All my forces now clear of the port and 
proceeding down-river. Thanks for your guardianship.’ And a reply from the 
leader, sir. ‘Well done. Damned well done!’ ” 

“Thanks, Yeoman. Number One, stand by for demolition bombardment. 
Range two thousand. You can use the close-range weapons too. We don’t want 
to leave anything useful to the Commos.” 

Fires lit by the embarking army already streak skyward in the closing dusk. 
A few last junks beat off from shore into the flooding tide. Three L.S.T’s are 
still up-stream of us, weighing now. 

“Ready to open fire, sir. One junk fouling the range and doesn’t seem to be 
shifting.” 

“Can’t help him. We'll clear his hull anyway. Open fire.” 

“Shoot.” 

Clang. Clang. Crumph! 

“Up two hundred. Shoot.” 

Clang. Clang. Crumph! 

“Down one hundred. Broadsides . . . shoot.” 

Clang, clang—a pause, and with an ear-splitting roar the whole powerful 
broadside hurtles on its way. Bare seconds later a tremendous flash leaps 
upwards, as at point-blank range our shells plunge into huge oil tanks ashore. 
Starkly silhouetted against the glare is the black heart-shaped sail of the lag- 
gardly junk, a ragged hole in its centre, caused by one of our shells, seeming 
to exemplify the broken heart of the war-torn country. 

As broadside after broadside from all four ships pours into the burning frenzy 
of the waterfront, and the Bofors and pom-poms chatter their red-streaking fire 
into every corner and cranny where anything useful might still remain, the 
darkness of another winter night settles upon us. Chimneys shudder and crumble 
slowly into the ruins below them. Warehouses flare furiously and fade only 
when nothing is left to burn. Over the hills the glare from the fires started by 
the onrushing Chinese forces brightens the sky, and almost reluctantly we at 
last cease fire and slip silently down-stream to a safer anchorage. As another 
dawn breaks we move again to make for the open sea, and for the next port to 
the south that may require our presence at its fearful death. 


THE TURKS WERE THERE 


By HARRY GORDON 


Te first Turk to join the United Nations forces in Korea was a squat, 
tight-lipped war correspondent called Aladdin Berk. Berk, who worked 
for a paper in Ankara, beat his fellow-countrymen of the Turkish Brigade to 
the war by several weeks. While they battled boredom in a camp outside the 
southern town of Taegu, he moved with the United Nations forces in the first 
push across the 38th parallel. 

He was an amiable fellow, very popular with the other correspondents. 
Inevitably he became known to them as Berk the Turk. 

On his arrival in Seoul, Berk presented himself at the correspondents’ 
billets. After some trouble with the Korean orderlies (Berk couldn’t speak Eng- 
lish, and they couldn’t understand it anyway), he found the teletype room and 
handed the American operator his first despatch on the war. 

It was a fine-looking document which had taken him some time to draw 
up—but there was one hitch. The operator couldn’t read it, because it was writ- 
ten in Turkish script. 

“You'll have to put it in English, bud,” the operator told him. 

Berk glanced around helplessly, looking rather like a scolded puppy. It was 
then that some of the Australian and American newspapermen came to his aid. 
After some discussion in broken English and thoroughly demolished French 
Berk handed in his first communiqué to his paper. 

It read: “Today I am in Seoul.” 

The next day he conferred with some of the correspondents, then unleashed 
this enlightening piece of information on the public of Ankara: “I am in Seoul 
two days. Everybody is asking, ‘Where is the Turkish Army?’” 

After that second day Berk realized that he was not going to be able to 
convey much of the atmosphere of the war to Turkey by teletype. He began 
to post his stories airmail. 

To be frank, Berk the Turk’s predicament added a comic opera touch to the 
activities of the Turks at that time. It became fashionable for some of the cor- 
respondents around the billets to ask: “Say, Berk, where the hell és the Turkish 
Army?” And Berk, whose English vocabulary was expanding daily, would 
patiently reply: “Soon . . . soon you will see them.” 
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We didn’t see them for some. time. The United Nations forces pushed 
into the north as fast as their wheels could carry them, and the Turks just 
couldn’t catch up. That was in November 1950, when MacArthur was telling 
his troops that they would be home for Christmas, and the Yalu River was 
getting very close. 

Then the Chinese People’s Army entered the war. About 400,000 Chinese 
troops—their supplies carried by shaggy Mongol ponies, camels and oxen— 
moved across the frozen river and began soaking down the peninsula. 

They blew buffalo horns and bugles, and they attacked in the freezing pale- 
blue Korean dawn. And they caused wholesale panic in many units. 

Then it was that Berk’s Turks caught up with the war. When a South 
Korean division broke up in disorder before the Communists they were pushed 
in to fill the gap; they marched into a little mud-and-stick village called Kunu-ri, 
and found themselves camped alongside the Australians, 

That meeting was the start of a strange bond of affection and admiration 
between two bands of young men, many of whose fathers had fought against 
each other at Gallipoli. 

You could see the bond starting, strengthening on that bitterly cold day on 
the slopes and ridges outside Kunu-ri. It was one of the really bad days, when 
the cold used to pierce deep into your marrow, until your joints ached miserably. 
Groups of Australians fossicked everywhere for something to burn; they tore up 
railway sleepers, hacked at telegraph poles, gathered bundles of rice sheaves. 
And as they hunted the squatting Turks, huddled round their own fires, 
beckoned them across. 

I remember walking through a railway tunnel and finding a group of Turks 
at the top of an embankment at the other end. From the centre of the group 
came a yell, flatly and unmistakably Australian: “Come and join us, mate. 
We're all flamin’ Anzacs up here.” 

I went, and found Norm O'Neill, whose pals in the Field Ambulance used 
to call him Peggy, entertaining a bunch of stocky, dark-jowled young men. They 
stood and listened intently as O’Neill (with the help of a lieutenant who could 
speak a few words of English) told them about his father, who had been a 
machine-gunner at Gallipoli. We gave them packets of chewing gum, and 
they handed in return hunks of something that looked like pancake and tasted 
like rubber. Within a few minutes a dozen more Turks had joined the group, 
and one of them was giggling as he pulled a bundle of snapshots out of his 
wallet. It was hard conversation (it took ten grinning, gesturing minutes to 
extract the information that they had been in Korea twenty-two days) ... but 
it was rewarding. Their ready acceptance of us, their eagerness to make us feel 
at home among them, weren’t just standard behaviour for new-found allies. 
They, too, had had the Gallipoli story drummed into them during their child- 
hood. 
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Scores of similar Turko-Australian bunches huddled round fires that after- 
noon, and learned about each other. The fact that there were no interpreters 
did not affect the harmony of the little groups. They talked with signs, and 
got along fine. 

For the Australians, many illusions were shattered. Somehow the Anzac 
Day speeches of their youth had built the Turks up in their imagination as 
massive, heavily moustached fighters who carried daggers in their belts and 
remained sullen and aloof. Nothing could have been further from the truth; 
the Turks were small and shy and gentle . . . sometimes even a little comical 
in their oversized greatcoats. There were moustaches, certainly, but they were 
soft, boyish, kitten-tail affairs with the texture and quality of those that 19-year- 
old Australian soldiers were managing to cultivate. 

The next morning the Australians and the Turks split up. The ragged United 
Nations retreat was at its height; overhead helicopters were shuttling the 
wounded back, and alongside the roads were trudging weaponless, retreating 
South Korean soldiers. A piper played a tune which most troops only knew 
as “Auntie Mary had a canary up the leg of her drawers”, and the Austra- 
lians—with the Argyll and the Middlesex battalions—marched south-east 
towards Sunchon. The Turks, on the morning of their twenty-third day in 
Korea, were ordered east to Tokchon. 

They did not get far. Fifteen miles from Kunu-ri they received a report 
that a large Chinese force had occupied their destination, Tokchon. Then the 
enemy hit them. First they were plastered with mortars; then, as they began to 
withdraw, the high-pitched bugles sounded and waves of Chinese infantrymen 
flooded in from every side. 

The Turks, largely as a result of faulty Intelligence reports, had been en- 
circled by a division. 

The Turks’ battle for survival raged all that day. In three bayonet charges, 
some hacked their way through to the safety of the neighbouring hills; but hun- 
dreds died and hundreds more were taken prisoner. First reports—gleaned from 
the first small, sorry band of Turks to reach the main U.S. line—said that the 
4,000-strong brigade had been virtually wiped out, but its total casualties were 
later estimated at close to 1,000. 

That first savage battle the Turks had in Korea had a sequel in late January 
1951. On an icy slope which afterwards became known as Turks’ Ridge, the 
Turkish Brigade launched a 1 a.m. attack against a Chinese position south of 
Seoul. Next morning there were hundreds and hundreds of Chinese bodies 
on the ridge—and almost every one of them had died at the point of a bayonet. 
It had been a short and furious action. 

Later the Turkish commander (General Tahsin Yazici) confessed, some- 
what guiltily, to correspondents: “I wanted to get my men in a fighting mood, 
so I told them that the unit on top of the ridge was the one that had cut us 
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up so badly near Kunu-ri. Of course I did not know whether they were the 
same Chinese or not—and Probably they were not—but my men went up that 
slope as if they were running in an Olympic sprint. They were in a desperate 
mood.” 

The slope in question was about 4oo yards high, and had a grade of about 
one in six. It was hard even to walk up. 

On a pine-flanked square six months later, the Turkish Brigade received a 
presidential unit citation for that action. Many new recruits had joined the 
brigade—but it was definitely a show for the veterans, The Turks were drawn 
up in a hollow square, with the men who had taken part in the action in their 
best khakis, When they marched they carried their bayoneted rifles slung—not 
sloped. The new hands, dressed in their fatigue drills, were formed up on one 
side. 

General James Van Fleet, who made the presentation, read a citation which 
called the action “a savage battle against a fanatical defence . . . [in which] ... 
Turkish infantrymen literally dragged the enemy from their foxholes”. 

The Turks continued to fight with a ferocity which made them something 
of a legend in Korea. In one action they are on record as having complained 
bitterly that the artillery barrage put in to soften up an enemy position before 
their charge was too heavy . . . there weren’t enough live Chinese left to make 
it a decent fight. 

Shocked American stretcher bearers often reported that wounded Turks 
had refused aid, with the terse, scornful explanation, “Me Turk”. Hospital 
orderlies, too, often found themselves dismissed with the same phrase, uttered 
by men who deeply resented the fact that they were out of the war. 

The durability of these dark young men was fantastic; they rarely worried 
about minor injuries, and some of them were known to have treated bullet 
wounds by simply dabbing mercurochrome over the point of entrance. After 
one skirmish a Turkish commander pointed proudly to a bunch of his men 
who were walking around with variously-sized chunks of metal inside them, 
and told correspondents: “Some of our men are walking arsenals.” It wasn’t 
a very great exaggeration. 

In February 1951, while on the right wing of the Allied defence line, the 
Turks ran into Communist fire from a snub-nosed hill. They supplied their 
standard solution: fixed bayonets and attacked. The Chinese ran. 

“We had to put our bayonets back in their sheaths,” the Turks complained 
to visiting correspondents. “It was very irritating.” Then, according to a Turkish 
colonel, they gave the retreating band of Reds a lesson in marksmanship. “When 
they hit our men it was in the arm or leg,” he said. “When the Turks shot 
the Chinese, it was bang between the eyes.” 

American bakers at one unit in Korea basked in the reflected glory of the 
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Turks. Using wheat and rice flour and olive oil, they made heavy bread that 
suited the young men from Turkey. 

After one savage action in mid-1951 (of the type referred to in communiqués 
as “steady gains on the central front”) an American supply depot received 
this classic message from the Turks: “Enemy attacked. We attacked. Send more 
bread.” 

The mutual respect shared by the Australians and the Turks led to some 
inter-unit visits. The biggest was planned by the Turks for Anzac Day 1951; 
they rehearsed songs, laid in liquor and arranged an elaborate barbecue. But the 
party never came off. Instead, the Australians found themselves in the midst 
of the Kapyong battle on Anzac Day. 

If the seeds of this joint respect were planted at Gallipoli, it ripened in 
the dust and snow of Korea. The Turks’ relish for hand-to-hand fighting, their 
first-class leadership, their discipline under fire . . . these were attributes the 
Australians in Korea possessed themselves and admired in others. 
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Top: Major Bruce Hearn, of Melbourne, leads “C” Company, tst Battalion, R.A.R., 
past the saluting base. 
Bottom: Elements from rst, 2nd and 3rd Battalions, R.A.R., parade together 
for the first time, Korea, 1953. 





‘American “choppers” delivering heavy engineering stores to men of the and Battalion, 
R.AR,, at an inaccessible forward position in Korea. 





A WALK IN THE SNOW 


By LAWSON GLASSOP 


Te sergeant put his head in the entrance to the dug-in tent and said 
“Time to get up, mate.” 

Lieutenant Ross Tarando rolled over and said “All right.” Then his tone 
changed. “I forgot,” he said eagerly. “We've got a patrol on, haven’t we, Dick?” 

“Only a 10-mile walk in the snow, Ross,” said the sergeant, grinning rue- 
fully. “That’s all.” 

Ross emerged from his mountain-class sleeping bag into the raw morning 
air, and pulled his tan boots on with painful, tingling fingers. 

Like the rest of the 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment, he had dis- 
carded his leather and rubber shoepacs. They could not stand up to the severe 
test an infantryman’s life imposed on them. 

The only garment Ross put on was his fur-lined tunic. He had slept in the 
rest, even his fur-lined cap. 

He went out into the snow, where some members of his platoon were heat- 
ing tinned American rations over fires in holes in the ground while the others 
stood guard. 

Stand-to was only a formality but it had to be done. Although the Chinese 
were supposed to favour dawn attacks there had been no fight left in them for 
weeks now. They had driven the United Nations troops, including the Aus- 
tralians, back from near the Yalu River on the Manchurian border to well 
below Seoul, but they had overreached themselves. 

Ross put his water-bottle with the others around the fire so that it would thaw 
out. He was short and tough, with big brown eyes, full lips and a strong chin. 

Soon after dawn he led his men down to the assembly area. The snow 
gleamed and sparkled in the early morning sun and the air was crisp and re- 
freshing and had an icy tang to it. The men’s breaths went ahead of them in 
cloudy gusts. 

The patrol moved out with Eight Section leading, followed by Nine, Platoon 
Headquarters and Seven. The forward scouts were ahead on the snow-covered 
road. 

“Stone the crows,” said Private “Ned” Kelly. “I never knew what trouble 
was until I met that sheila.” 
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“Cherchez la femme,” said Ross, laughing. 

“What?” asked Ned, frowning under his fur-lined cap. 

“There’s always a sheila in it when a man gets into strife,” Ross translated. 

“You're right, sir,” said Ned earnestly. “By God, you're right.” 

Ross was alert and purposeful as he strode down that white road, and he 
kept clapping his right hand to the butt of his revolver like a man longing for 
the chance to use it. He repeatedly looked ahead and glanced back, watching 
his men and the country closely. 

His cockiness was almost a swagger. He was a good soldier and he knew it, 
and his swinging gait and bright eyes told the wide, wide world. He scented 
a fight coming up, a killing, and he had to restrain his eager feet. 

As the patrol went through a deserted village every man kept his weapon 
trained on the thatched wood and mud huts. 

Then the scouts were changed as the patrol moved off the road on to a 
track. Nine Section took up the forward position and the patrol moved more 
cautiously. 

When they had gone nearly a mile along a track running north-east, Ross 
halted his men and sent Eight Section up a ridge on the left flank to cover the 
others as they moved through a pass. 

“What an ambush position,” said Ross, and it was obvious that he was 
longing to use it to annihilate an enemy patrol. 

When the patrol was clear of the pass it rested and the men smoked care- 
fully. Ross had ordered them to take up a defensive position so that everybody 
was covered. 

Then he called the sergeant back from the forward section and they discussed 
where the patrol would go. 

It was a formal talk. Ross called him “sergeant” and he called Ross “sir” 
and “Mr. Tarando”. They had been in the same sector in Tobruk and at El 
Alamein and had been drunk together in Alexandria, Cairo and Sydney, but 
they were in action now. As soon as they had picked up their weapons they 
had been transformed into soldiers, and they were deeply conscious that lives 
were in their hands, other men’s lives as well as their own. 

As the patrol pushed on the country became more rugged, so it moved off 
the track on to higher ground to enable some sections to cover the movements 
of the others. 

It took up a position on a hill with a big village among stunted trees to the 
west, and put out the identification panel, a big strip of brightly coloured 
material. It wanted to be certain that the United Nations planes would not shoot 
it up. It had happened before to British and U.S. troops in Korea, and it had 
happened in other wars, too. 

An old Korean came up—the patrol kept him covered as he approached— 
and tried to explain something but he did not speak English. 
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“Try your Japanese on him, Buddha,” said somebody. “You're always 
skiting about it.” 

“Tl show you mugs,” said “Buddha” Mahoney, a dark private with jowls 
like the brass Buddha Ross had on the mantelpiece at home. He burst into a 
torrent of Japanese. 

The Korean grinned and replied volubly. After a long conversation 
Buddha said to Ross: “Got the good guts, sir. This old bloke says there are 
about a hundred noggies in the village. They get their manga from the huts 
and move up into the hills to eat it.” 

“Good,” said Ross, rubbing his hands. “I’m tempted to have a crack at them.” 
Duty contended with his delight in action, but he was too good a soldier to 
allow his lust for killing the enemy to overcome his commonsense, so he called 
up a stocky private who had a radio on his back. : 

“Get me the company patrol,” he said. “Want to talk to the O.C.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the private. He switched the set on and said: “Calling Kan- 
garoo Major. Calling Kangaroo Major. Woolloomooloo calling Kangaroo 
Major.” He kept repeating it and listening, and eventually he said, “Kangaroo 
Major on the line, sir.” 

Ross said into the mouthpiece, “Woolloomooloo to Kangaroo Major. We've 
struck no trouble so far, sir, but we're now near a village where we think the 
enemy is in strength.” He gave the map reference and the name of the village. 
“Can you give me artillery support, sir? Over.” 

After listening, he said, “Roger. I repeat the name of the village and map 
reference. My patrol is on a ridge about 4oo yards east of the village. I will 
report where the first ranging shot lands. Over.” 

He listened again and then said to the sergeant: “The company patrol’s about 
10,000 yards to the south. I hope the bludgers don’t hit us. Ah, well, it’s always 
comforting to remember that there’s a lot of places a shell can land apart from 
on you.” 

Keeping the village covered, the patrol waited. The village was a cluster 
of thatched and tiled huts huddling in the snow. Smoke drifting away from 
the chimneys was the only sign of life. 

The minutes drifted by as Ross told the sergeant how a horse he had running 
for £100 at Randwick had been beaten by a head. 

The private with the radio called, “Kangaroo Major reports the first shell 
will be fired in two minutes, sir.” 

Ross called, “Good. Sergeant! Pass the word around quickly that the first 
shell will come over in less than two minutes. Ask all men to observe where it 
lands. All the platoon will fire at anybody suspicious who leaves the village. 
I want nobody on their feet.” 

“Roger, sir,” said the sergeant and hurried away, shouting the news and 
instructions. 
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Ross lay on the snow on the ridge, staring at his watch. He glanced up 
quickly as the sergeant came back, and grinned and winked at him. His eyes 
were shining. He was glad a shell was going to come tearing towards him 
across the sky. 

He put his field-glasses to his eyes and cried, “Here she comes!” 

The shell rushed through the air with a screaming whine, rapidly increasing 
in intensity. A big puff of dirt and black smoke shot up on the other side of the 
village and Ross said, “Not bad for the first.” 

Patrol members estimated the distance at from 300 to 500 yards, and Ross 
reported the average to the company commander. 

The next shell was only about a hundred yards astray, so close, in fact, that 
Koreans in white clothes began to stream from the village. 

“Don’t fire!” shouted Ross. “Most of them are women and children!” 

The third shell was right on the target. A mass of people shot out of the 
village and again the patrol held its fire. As soon as a salvo of about 30 rounds 
came over, and it was obvious that all the people who had fled from the village 
were civilians, Ross told the company commander to cease fire and the patrol 
moved on. 

Eventually Ross stopped his men and called each section leader back to 
him. He spread a map in the snow and showed each corporal what he wanted 
him to do. 

“This feature Curlytop is about 700 feet high,” he said. “It dominates the 
whole area. It’s rough, rugged and heavily timbered. We've got to make sure 
there’s no enemy on it, and if there is we must kill them or drive them off it. 

“There'll be no air support. They must have sent a few jets or Mustangs out 
to’ keep the gooks quiet up ahead, but they won’t be doing this feature over. 

“I want Seven Section to work round to the left and set up a road block 
here.” He pointed to a spot on the map. “Eight will push round the edge of 
Curlytop here and Nine will cover Eight. I will take Platoon Headquarters up 
this side of the feature. All sections except Seven will advance cautiously until 
Curlytop is cleared. Roger?” 

“There’s only one question,” said a ginger-headed corporal. “When do they 
bring on the dancing girls?” 

Everybody laughed, and then the corporals asked a few serious questions. 
They were as impassive as if they had been told to go to a post office in a Sydney 
suburb and buy some stamps. They might be dead in five minutes, all of them, 
but as they moved away they laughed at something one of them said. 

The men in Platoon Headquarters moved cautiously up the hill through the 
thick, snow-covered undergrowth. The grade was steep and it was tough 
going. When they reached a clearing a man in what appeared to be a British 
uniform and greatcoat came around the side of the hill about 50 yards ahead. 

The sergeant grabbed Ross by the arm and pointed. Ross whipped his bin- 
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oculars to his eyes and watched the man sit down. Then he took the sergeant’s 
rifle, and as he fired one of the Bren gunners opened up too. 

The man jumped to his feet, tottered, cried something, fell, scrambled to 
his feet, fell again and disappeared. 

Ross led his men in a charge up the hill, and they heard the clatter of a 
Russian burp gun and the snow flew up at their feet. The Australians fell forward 
into the snow and wriggled to cover as a burst of Bren-gun fire from behind 
them whipped by over their heads. 

Ross looked back and saw Buddha resting his Bren gun on Ned’s 
shoulder and pouring a magazine full of rounds into the enemy position. 
“Share that up among you, you mugs!” he yelled. 

The answer was a burst of burp-gun fire that made the Australians drop 
their heads in the snow. 

The sergeant said, “We're in a helluva spot, sir. They’re higher up than 
us and have the drop on us. Don’t see how we can work round their flanks either. 
There’s a deep ravine to the left and they’re raking the open right flank with 
fire. We could withdraw and go up the feature another way.” 

“Withdraw?” asked Ross incredulously. “We don’t withdraw, sergeant. No 
bloody gooks are going to make Australians withdraw. I'll go forward and 
clean them out with grenades.” 

“Let me go, sir.” 

“No. I’ve brought you up this feature the wrong way. I ought to have had 
more sense. I’ve acted like a raw recruit. Give me a couple of grenades, Get the 
boys to pour fire into them as I go up. They can fire over my head nearly all 
the way. Tell them I’ll raise my arm when I’m about to go, and again when 
I’m going to straighten up to throw the grenade.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the sergeant. He handed Ross two grenades and wriggled 
away. At times like these he wondered whether he had done the right thing 
when he had changed his name and enlisted for Korea. 

“They're ready when you are,” he said after he returned. “Good luck.” He 
lifted his rifle to his shoulder. 

Ross clapped him on the arm, grinned and said, “We'll get blind together 
at the Marunouchi Hotel in Tokyo on our first leave, mate.” 

Then he raised and lowered his arm, and as he wriggled up the hill bursts 
of fire zipped past him from behind. Jerking their bolts back with cold and 
numb fingers, the riflemen kept as many rounds as they could smashing into 
the trench ahead and the Bren and Owen guns kept up an insistent chatter. 

Ross went steadily on, a dark outline moving from tree to tree against the 
white snow. The men watched intently for his arm to come up. Surely he was 
close enough now. But he still kept on. 

Suddenly Ross raised his arm, the firing stopped and he struggled to his 
knees. They saw him fumbling with the pin of the first grenade, and then 
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they heard a burst of fire and the grenade slipped from his fingers and rolled 
a few yards away. 

“The rotten bastards!” screamed Buddha, and Ned yelled profanely. 

Cursing the enemy with slow, deliberate fervour, the sergeant started to 
wriggle up the path Ross had taken, going from tree to tree. 

Not a shot was fired at him. The enemy might have been out of ammuni- 
tion, it might have refrained from some strange feeling of compassion, it might 
have been pinned down by the covering fire. 

Whatever the reason, the sergeant reached Ross, lifted him and staggered 
back to the shelter of a big boulder. He put Ross down as gently as he could and 
stood there, panting and leaning against the boulder for support. 

“Thanks . .. Dick,” said Ross. His voice was so faint you could hardly hear 
it. “Shouldn’t ... have... done... it. Should’ve .. . left me... there... 
to die.” 

“Bullo,” said the sergeant. “Nobody's going to die.” 

Blood was welling out of the front of Ross’s fur-lined tunic and a dark 
stain was spreading on it. 

The sergeant sank down on his knees and undid the tunic with stiff, awkward 
fingers. He could hear the rat-tat-tat of Buddha’s Bren. 

“Sorry ... Dick,” said Ross. “You were .. . right. Shouldn’t ... have... 
tried ... frontal... attack. Stubborn . . . customer . . . aren’t 1?” 

“Don’t talk,” said the sergeant. “Save your strength.” 

Ross smiled wryly. “What for? Got .. . no future . . . in it.” 

There was so much blood the sergeant could not tell how many holes Ross 
had in him. He was wearing his pyjamas underneath. 

The sergeant tore the pyjama coat open, ripping it back so hard the buttons 
flew off. Then he pulled Ross’s singlet up and blood flowed swiftly from two 
holes. He put two field dressings on them. 

“Sorry 1... brought you... up the hill .. . wrong way,” said Ross. “Forgot 
... TL was...a soldier. We'll ... withdraw. Get ... the boys... back. Tackle 
... those gooks ... from behind. Send runners . . . to other . . . sections. Find 
out... what’s doing. No matter... what happens ... clear . . . the feature.” 

The sergeant went away. When he came back he lifted Ross on to his 
shoulders. Ross groaned as his body settled down. 

“Sorry, mate,” said the sergeant. 

“It’s... O.K. I’m sitting ... on top... of the .. . world.” 

“Let me help you, sarge,” said a private. 

“No. It’s too steep. Only one man can carry him.” 

The sergeant’s feet slipped and slid in the snow as he tried desperately 
to stop Ross from jolting about. His arms and waist were soon throbbing with 
pain. He blundered down through the snow, tottering on rubber legs. He 
could feel the sticky mess of Ross’s blood on his neck. 
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The last few yards were torture. The sergeant had almost made it when 
his legs collapsed beneath him. He grasped frantically at Ross as he fell, but 
the lieutenant slipped from his puny grasp, hit the snow with a sickening sound, 
and rolled away. 

“Oh, God!” cried the sergeant. “Oh no! Oh God!” He crawled over to 
Ross and looked at him with anguish and compassion. Then he checked the 
field dressings to see whether they were secure. 

Ross smiled that twisted smile and said, “Thanks . .. mate. Thanks .. . 
for ... bringing me... down. Are’ you . .. all right?” 

The sergeant put his head in his hands and rocked up and down on his 
heels. Some of the others brought the top of a folding stretcher and sawed 
through two saplings with their bayonets, and as they put the saplings through 
the narrow channels on each side of the stretcher top, the R.A.P. corporal gave 
Ross a morphia injection. 

They were so intent on their work they did not hear the mortar bomb 
coming at first. The sergeant was the first to hear its screaming whine. He 
clambered to his feet, tottered the two steps to Ross and fell on him. Then 
the world exploded all around him in flying snow and dirt, a great mass of 
sound battered at his ears and something smashed into the back of his head. 

He felt only wonder and awe as the blood ran down his neck, merging with 
Ross’s blood, and then the white snow shimmered and trembled a few inches 
from his eyes. It shimmered and trembled through a red haze, and then it 
vanished as if a switch had been clicked off, and consciousness vanished too. 


The hum became louder. The sergeant kept his eyes closed and listened to 
it. It became louder and louder until it was no longer a hum but an insistent 
rhythmic drumming. 

The sergeant was so tired he just wanted to lie there and listen to it forever. 
He forced himself to open his eyes at last, and found himself looking straight 
at Buddha, who was watching him. Buddha’s right arm was bandaged. 

“What goes on?” asked the sergeant. 

“We're flying out to Japan,” said Buddha. “Girl-san, here I come.” 

The sergeant closed his eyes and waited for Buddha to start talking 
again. His head was throbbing now. “What happened?” he asked. 

“Mr. Tarando bought it,” said Buddha. “He died just after the mortar 
landed. He didn’t get hit a second time.” 

The sergeant could not speak. He saw Ross smile that engaging smile and 
heard him say, “My alcohol’s turning to blood.” More pictures of Ross flooded ° 
into his mind. They were like lantern slides, each one clear and distinct. He 
saw Ross going in with the bayonet on the El Adem section in Tobruk and 
saw him cleaning out a machine-gun nest in the great El Alamein offensive. 

“They took the piece out of your head after we got back,” said Buddha. 
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“Here it is. ’'ve been keeping it for you.” He handed the sergeant a small jagged 
piece of metal. “The boys cleared the feature. There were a lot of dead gooks 
in that trench. Then they carried you and Mr. Tarando back on two stretchers 
we made, A litter jeep came out and they put you two on it. It brought you back.” 

Buddha was quiet for a while. Then he said, “You know something, 
sarge? That Mr. Tarando . . . he was a good soldier.” 

The sergeant felt his legs collapse, felt Ross’s bloody tunic slip from his 
weak grasp, saw him smile and heard him say “Thanks... mate. Thanks... 
for... bringing me... down. Are you... all right?” 

He turned to face the side of the plane, and his right hand closed so tightly 
over the jagged piece of metal it bit into his flesh. 

“Yes,” he said slowly to himself. “He was a good soldier all right, my 
brother.” 


TYPHOON RUTH 


By R. H. HAIN 


T= American Meteorological Service gives to all tropical storms that form 
in the Pacific a female name in alphabetical order. A sinister and tight 
looking low pressure area is seen to come to life in the weather maps and is 
christened “Pam”, “Sheila” or whatever else happens to appeal to the senior 
forecaster. The reader of weather reports must not be misled, however, by this 
flippant attitude towards one of the terrifying upheavals of nature. He must 
banish any thoughts of long-legged and pleasantly curved beauties which may 
be conjured up by the name. “Pam” or “Sheila” will have a stormy birth, pre- 
ceded by general gloom and oppression, a riotous and unruly adolescence, and 
a mature life of short duration but unrivalled violence, during which she will 
cause millions of pounds’ worth of damage and take heavy toll of human life. 
Indeed, these cyclonic females are as repellent as the witches in Macbeth, and 
should be given names to suit their devilish character. 

A typhoon called “Ruth” will not be quickly forgotten by all those who 
served in H.M.A.S, Sydney in 1951, during the Korean campaign. The light fleet 
carrier had just arrived in the Japanese port of Sasebo after a ten-day patrol off 
the west coast of Korea when the typhoon that had been lurking about far to 
the north-east was observed to be recurving and making for the Japanese islands. 
Crews of the Firefly and Fury squadrons, ashore relaxing after a ten-day patrol 
spent dive-bombing railway bridges and rocketing enemy ammunition dumps, 
were recalled, and the work of replenishing with victuals, fuel and armament 
was brought to an end, for a signal had been made by the admiral ordering all 
British forces to sea. Sasebo is an almost completely land-locked harbour with 
a narrow entrance and surrounded by hills of up to 2,000 feet in height. It had 
been chosen by the Imperial Japanese Navy as a typhoon anchorage and the 
harbour was liberally provided with buoys on mooring of great strength where, 
theoretically, it was possible to ride out any gale. The theory proved to be correct 
when enquiries were made afterwards, But the decision once made could not- 
be altered and the work of preparing for sea was commenced with all speed. 

The flight deck was always a scene of confusion during these replenishment 
periods. Ammunition boxes piled under the crane, crates of aircraft spares, bags 
of potatoes and nets of cabbages, drums of lubricating oil. Somewhere a harassed 
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aircraft artificer would be looking for a spare space and ring bolt where he 
could lash down his aircraft and run up the engine he had been working on, 
and the chief of the flight deck would be shouting at the aircraft handlers who 
must push the aircraft along. Soon the tremendous roar of the big engine would 
drown all other noises, the clang of the lift warning bells, the rattle of the Clarkat 
tractors over the arrestor wires and the shouts of the petty officers in charge 
of working parties. All this had to be reduced to orderliness at top speed. 
Ammunition was hoisted outboard again and dumped in the lighters, movable 
stores were quickly stowed, drums rolled away and the largest packing cases 
left on the large pontoons amidships. Sydney carried a full war complement of 
aircraft which meant that after every nook and cranny in the hangar had been 
filled there were still eighteen over that must be stowed on deck. These must 
be treble-lashed against the roll and pitch that was expected. While all hands 
worked to the utmost of their ability, the wind began to rise and the leaden 
surface of the harbour was whipped up into short, angry waves that tumbled 
the small boats about and lashed their crews and passengers with spray. The 
cloud level descended until the summits of the hills around the harbour were 
hidden in the flying scud and the rain began. Ashore the trees bowed and 
swayed. 

At last the ship was secured for sea. While the airmen put the finishing 
touches to the aircraft lashings both on the deck and in the hangar, the special 
sea dutymen went to their stations and the carrier slid out into the dredged 
channel between the boom defence vessels. Once clear of the harbour, the full 
force of the wind was felt. It was already at gale force and solid, like an invisible 
adversary that must be struggled with at every step. 

The seas were short and steep in the shallow coastal waters, the colour a 
yeasty brown. A number of small Japanese fishing junks went rolling and 
tumbling towards the harbour, the black puffs from the exhaust pipes of their 
Diesel engines racing ahead of them. 

Outside, the seas were heavy and the big vessel began to roll. Now was the 
time to check the lashings on everything movable. Anything not secured at all 
began to slide to and fro while heavy objects badly secured started snatching at 
the wire or the rope that bound them. On the flight deck it was soon impossible 
to walk upright. The wind roared round the many protuberances on the island 
and screamed in the rigging and signal halyards. Words were snatched out of 
mouths and blown away. The flight deck parties had to communicate with each 
other at close range behind cupped palms, lip to ear. As the day came to an 
end and darkness fell, heavy seas began striking the bows giant blows, and the 
first of the cutters stowed on the gallery deck was smashed to matchwood. 

A night of terror began. The huge seas pounded the ship and sent tremors 
from bow to stern and back again. The roll was jerky and violent. Water slanted 
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across the deck and poured into the leeward sponsons, taxing the capacity of 
the scuppers to free them. Clinging to lifelines, small parties of men in glistening 
oilskins went from aircraft to aircraft on the flight deck. Wire lashings were 
slipping, securing lugs were being torn out and chocks, once displaced, dis- 
appeared over the side. In the hangar aircraft were riding it out uneasily, 
snatching at their lashings as the motion of the ship transferred the weight from 
one oleo leg to the other. At least down there men could see. In “C” hangar, a 
power plant secured to the bulkhead with wire began to work loose. Men 
rushed at it and lashed it again before the two tons of metal tore itself loose 
and mangled them on its career of destruction across the hangar deck. Noise 
was everywhere, The boom of the wind, the creak of the working ship, the crash 
of mountainous seas against the ship’s side, the hiss of spray on the deck. To 
add to the fears of all hands came a pipe—“Fire, fire, fire”—the outbreak was 
dealt with. Spray and sometimes solid sea water in exposed positions was short- 
ing the cables. There were three more fire alarms that night. Fire is never a 
pleasant thing at sea, even worse in the middle of a typhoon aboard a vessel 
which carries thousands of gallons of high octane petrol. 

Soon after midnight, at the very height of the storm, when a wind speed of 
100 knots was registered, the first aircraft carried away. In the light of the 10- 
inch signalling searchlight, it was seen to collapse on to its belly, slide towards 
the side, hang there for a second, then disappear into the boiling seas astern. 
The undercarriage of an aircraft is not designed to take a side strain. As the 
ship’s labouring grew worse, three more aircraft collapsed, tore themselves clear 
of their lashings and vanished. The men who had tended them for months 
watched them go helplessly. They had done everything possible to keep them, 
but it seemed that the forces of nature were determined to show that, when the 
occasion demanded, they could produce an appalling strength which made all 
men’s efforts to counteract them puny and unavailing. As the aircraft went over 
the side they ruptured their long-range tanks and soon the flight deck and gun 
sponsons aft had something more deadly than water swilling over them. By the 
grace of God no spark made an inferno of the ship then. 

The centre of the typhoon moved gradually away. As dawn broke, parties 
of men who had been sheltering in the island were sent out to re-secure what 
was left on the flight deck and assess the damage. Apart from the aircraft lost 
overboard, many others had been damaged. A Clarkat tractor had broken 
loose and smashed through a Bofors gun before going over the side. Two boats 
were stove in and some of the others damaged, while the little motor dinghy . 
had vanished from its stowage place under the crane. In gradually clearing 
weather and abating seas, Sydney steamed back to Sasebo looking as if a Kami- 
kaze had struck her. The ship had suffered far more material damage to her 
aircraft in her brief encounter with “Ruth” than was to come her way at the 
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hands of the enemy during the remainder of her tour in Korean waters. Luckily 
no lives were lost. 

Confronted with a situation like this, bureaucracy can be relied upon to pro- 
vide a wintry gleam of unconscious humour sooner or later. The official report 
of Sydney’s encounter with “Ruth” and an account of the damage which ran 
into hundreds of thousands of pounds was duly sent off. Administrative reaction 
was calm and resigned although “they” noted that two boat hooks (rate book 
value 17/6) had been lost when the motor dinghy had been swept over the side 
and an explanation was required to account for the presence of this additional 
boat hook in a craft only supposed to have one. 


THE CITY OF SEOUL 
By ESMOND W. NEW 


ARTER the shattering crisis of two major campaigns fought in a few brief 
months, U.N. servicemen wandering among the weed-covered ruins of 
what had been a great city must have realized that they were standing on a 
site where history has been in the making for a long time. 

“All roads lead to Seoul” and, long before 2oth century transport and tanks 
rumbled through its ruined streets, the Tartars and Mongols and armies from 
Japan had used these roads. 

To find one’s way through Korean history is more difficult than blazing a 
trail through dense Australian bush. The well-informed anthropologist is 
stumped, and refers to the Koreans as central Asiatics who are related in a 
degree to the Chinese and Japanese. The first known inhabitants of the 
peninsula were megalithic people who migrated across Russia leaving a trail 
of dolmens and stone ruins in their course. Modern Koreans arrived 4,000 
years ago with Tangoon. They came out of the mists of the Amur valley of 
Siberia and entered Korea across the Everwhite mountains in the north-east. 

A thousand years later, Kija led a thousand or so Chinese scholars from 
China and settled in Pyongyang. Although small in numbers they seem to have 
been very influential and left culture and scholarship with them. By 100 B.c, 
Chosen (Korea) was divided into a number of kingdoms called Han. Later, in 
48.c., three kingdoms emerged known as Silla, Ko-go-ryu and Pakche. On-jo, 
the first king of Pakche, built a small walled city on the mountains outside 
what is now Seoul. (Seoul has changed its name seven times since 4 B.c. but for 
the sake of clarity I shall refer to it as Seoul.) 

In a.p. 475, the small city was enlarged, its defences strengthened and more 
gates incorporated into its walls. Thirty thousand soldiers from Ko-go-ryu in- 
vaded and burnt the city. They scorched the earth so effectively that a famine 
followed and the inhabitants were reduced to cannibalism. For the next few 
hundred years the city was the haunt of bandits. 

In av. 1096 the Shamanistic Geomancers (Shamanism is a Siberian reli- 
gion; the geomancers come from a debased type of Taoistic religion in China) 
got busy with their astrology, chopsticks and soothsayings, and decreed that 
Korea should have three capitals—Pyongyang, Songdo and Seoul. The king 
was to spend four months of each year in each capital. Songdo became the 
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céhtre of Buddhism and the policy of the government was influenced by the 
domination of decadent Buddhist monks. A later king decided to leave Songdo 
and reside at Seoul and at the same time ordered that no monk was to be allowed 
into the capital. 

The ambitious king planned to make Seoul a Korean “Canberra”. It was 
to be the best of all cities. He called in the geomancers, who followed the 
science of “wind, water and metals”. They picked propitious sites for cities, 
buildings and graves. In order to do this, they had to see that good influences 
played upon it and bad influences were shunted away. To the geomancers all 
influences began in the Everwhite mountains. They then traced them to the 
Tron Pass, 166 miles north-east of Seoul, and down to the centre of the present 
city. It was winter time and a heavy fall of snow had banked up on the outer 
slopes of the mountains surrounding Seoul. Inside, the slopes of the mountains 
were bare, so they put in a row of surveyors’ pegs at the snow line. In A.p. 1396 
200,000 coolies built the present wall; it was 9,975 paces long, 42 feet 2 inches 
high, and was completed in nine months. 

The city had eight gates and, despite the present destruction, some have 
survived. The gates had poetical names. The South gate (near the present rail- 
way station) was called “the gate of exalted ceremony”; the East gate, “the 
gate of uplifted mercy”; the West gate, “the gate that shows justice”. This gate 
received its name because, following an old Mongolian custom, the authorities 
removed dead criminals through it and left their bodies for wild animals to 
devour. Seoul palaces were named after the seasons, the Summer Palace, Winter 
Palace, and so forth. 

There were upward of 150 towns inside the walls. These were small 
main shopping areas surrounded by crazy little back streets. Each town was 
given a quaint name—“Chak Tong” was sparrow town; “Nak Tong” camel 
town; “Pil Tong” pen town; “Ton Kyun” brass hill; “Tang p’i Dong” donkey- 
skin town; and “Yak Hyun” medicine hill. 

If you can stand the smells and your stomach is not too squeamish, Seoul is 
quite a place to go sightseeing. The costumes of the people have not changed 
much in two thousand years, though Western influence has put a veneer on the 
Oriental background. The food eaten by the people follows an age-long menu— 
rice or millet; fish, dried, smoked and decayed; pickle made with cabbage, red 
pepper and decayed fish. Delicacies are garlic, seaweed and the unmentionable 
parts of bullocks. 

A tour of Medicine Hill is fascinating. In the stalls and shops one sees dried 
horns, live snakes, roots, beetles, earwigs, ginseng, opium pills and every part 
of a tiger except its snarl. Every type of known disease has to be treated— 
cholera, leprosy, typhoid, malaria, typhus, smallpox, and hundreds of other 
fevers unclassified by science but lumped together under the broad term “Mon 
sarl” or body heat. Wind-borne parasites blow from human excreta and settle 
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on the food being consumed and the cycle of disease thus goes on from 
year to year. The excreta is carried to the ricefields in “honeypots”. The stench 
of these pots is strong enough to make an Occidental vomit. A visitor to Seoul 
enquired, “What is this smell? Is it the drains?” A local citizen replied, “It 
can’t be the drains; there aren’t any.” 

Three shocking features of Seoul are new to Australians. First, the traffic in 
women and young girls. During the Japanese occupation the procurers were 
Japanese. Now low-type Koreans have followed suit. It is easy money in war 
time to buy up young girls and turn. them into prostitutes. Secondly, the beg- 
gars. These are organized into guilds. The members sit around the streets and 
public buildings begging. They have matted hair, wear rags, never wash and 
eat from the garbage thrown out into the streets. Thirdly, the lepers, who roam 
the streets. With decayed limbs, sunken noses and bloody sores they wander- 
around seeking alms. Refuse to help them, and they will immediately try to 
rub some of the flux from their sores on your body and garments. 

To return to the history of Seoul. In 1598, Japan sought to conquer Korea. 
The campaign followed the exact lines of that of the United Nations years 
later. Two armies swept to Seoul, then branched, one driving to Pyongyang in 
the north-west, the other going to Hamhung in the north-east. The intervention 
of the Chinese from Manchuria drove the Japanese back through Seoul. 

In 1895 a party of the Korean government invited the Japanese to drive out 
Chinese aggressors. They beat the Chinese at Pyongyang but left a Japanese 
garrison in Seoul. Finally, after winning their war with Russia, the Japanese 
annexed the country in rgro. 

Seoul became the capital of the new Japanese-occupied Korea and was re- 
named Keijo. The Japanese Governor-Generals were a mixed bunch. There were 
saints like Viscount Saito, trusted by the Koreans, but later murdered by the 
Japanese army in the 1936 rebellion in Japan. There were men like Miami, 
cruel and ruthless and since condemned as a war criminal. Under Saito, Korea 
flourished. Under Miami, the Koreans were tortured, beaten, murdered and had 
no souls of their own. 

Korean patriots met in secret and plotted in the back rooms and teashops of 
Seoul. Secret societies abounded and prepared black lists of Japanese partisans. 
Nationalists and revolutionaries sharpened knives pending the Day of Freedom. 

In 1945 Japan collapsed. Dr. Syngman Rhee returned to Seoul, supported 
by peace-loving Koreans, including educated Christians. Communist Koreans 
hurried to Pyongyang to support the Russians who were pouring thousands of 
“Advisors” into the north. The 38th parallel became a reality. 

Lieutenant-General John Hodges, Commander of the American Forces in 
South Korea, had a formidable task. At first he was afraid to disband the Jap- 
anese police, and immediately incurred the wrath of the Koreans. North of the 
parallel Colonel-General Chistyakov collected 300,000 police, well armed and 
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recruited from the million Koreans who had settled in Russia during the long 
Japanese occupation of Korea. These men looked Koreans, spoke Korean, but 
had long since become part of the U.S.S.R. machine. 

The rest of the story of Seoul is fresh in our minds. When the Communist 
armies swept into Seoul in 1950 their Intelligence had dossiers on all southern 
patriots. Leading citizens, educationalists, ministers of religion and some West- 
erners were arrested; some died on the way to prison; some just disappeared; 
a few have since been released from P.O.W. camps. In its chequered history 
Seoul had never suffered more than in this war from cruelty, murder, rape 
and robbery on an unprecedented scale. Bombs and fire have destroyed most of 
the city including many buildings of great historical value. 

The fear-demented citizens fled south from the advancing Communists. 
They had to cross the damaged bridges of the Han River. Frenzied with fear, 
mothers were seen to take their babies from their backs and throw them into 
the waters of the Han. There was a second flight from Seoul after the U.N. 
forces had been driven back from the Yalu and Hamhung. This time the flight 
occurred in the deep cold and snows of winter, and it is estimated that 30,000 
died from exposure, apart from those actually killed by wounds. 

Later, when the U.N. forces had consolidated their positions, Seoul was 
re-occupied, The Government and many official bodies removed from Pusan 
back to the capital. Shortage of accommodation stopped many organizations 
from going back. Meanwhile, the city was cleaned up, roads made passable and 
the work of rebuilding begun. 

Troops from all the countries belonging to the United Nations forces passed 
through Seoul, which is just below the U.N. line. The locals put up banners 
in many languages beside their own to welcome strangers to the ancient city 
where all the evils that follow war soon raised their foul heads. 

Racketeers and black market operators abounded. Koreans of a certain class 
have always shone in these operations, The Japanese used these low-class Koreans 
to run illegal cargoes into China ports, The same class now operate in smuggling 
with Japan. It is next to impossible for Westerners to control these operations. 
Even the Korean authorities have to be mighty alert to catch up with Korean 
spivs and criminals. 

The material and moral disintegration which accompanies modern war 
should not blind us to the fact that in Seoul, as elsewhere, the good exists along 
with the bad. There are thousands of excellent, well-educated, well-bred people 
in Korea, many of them Christians. These people are as distressed and shocked 
as the U.N. servicemen at the evils that abound in war-torn Seoul, a city which 
has weathered attacks by Mongols, Chinese, Manchus, Japanese, and Russians, 
a city that will rise like the phoenix from the fires of war. Australians, many of 
whom gave their lives in the fight for freedom in this quaint and extraordinary 
country, have contributed in no small measure to this rebirth of an ancient city. 
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an soldier, 1953 model. Private B. T. McMahon, and Battalion, R.A.R., wearing 
“Zak jacket” and carrying new British “Patchett” 9-mm. machine carbine. 


Top: Corporal P. Askew briefs a 2nd Battalion ambush patrol before action in May 1953. 


Bottom: The front line in the rst Commonwealth Division Sector, showing the notorious 
Chinese-held Hill 227, 1952-53. 





“IT’S ALL IN THE POINT OF VIEW” 


By KEN COLLIE 


L- was early April 1952. That made it spring in Japan, and one was conscious 
of what Noel Coward once called “that certain lilt in the air”. True, winter 
still lingered on the high places, in the chill shadows of secluded valleys, and 
in the icy rivers bringing the last of the thaw down to the sea. But clearly— 
unmistakably—the sunny hours spoke of spring. 

Soon the transient cherry blossom would fleck the hills and river banks and 
the obedient people would pack picnic baskets for their annual pilgrimage to 
approved places, there to sit beneath the trees admiring their beauty, reading 
poetry, and munching their interminable rice cakes. This they had done for 
centuries and would always do, and the very atmosphere would throb with a 
vibrant awareness of the season. 

In Japan, as in Paris, spring is, as much as anything else, a frame of mind. 

Ah spring! The magic of ... 

“Td have as much chance of getting an intelligent answer,” said Taffy Wil- 
liams, “if I addressed my remarks to my left boot. Three times I’ve spoken 
to you. Three times! Where are you?” 

I dragged my mind back to the present, suddenly aware of the wooden 
form on which I was sitting, the steel wall at my back, the tang of salt spray 
and the young British officer at my side. 

The L.S.T. was wallowing in a choppy sea. There was no land in sight. The 
sea, like the sky, was a dull grey. There was a cold wind blowing. I shivered 
and reached for a cigarette. 

“T’m sorry,” I said, “I was thinking. What did you say?” 

“All right,” said Taffy sarcastically, “I’ll give it to you again. This will 
make four times. All I said was that we'll reach Inchon late tomorrow afternoon.” 

I digested this. “That,” I pointed out, “doesn’t agree with what you told me 
before. You said we'd be there early tomorrow morning.” 

“I said I shought we would,” he argued. “That was my own calculation. 
This is official. I got it from the skipper.” 

I stared at him. “No!” I cried, in exaggerated disbelief, “don’t tell me you 
got a civil word from the skipper!” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Taffy loftily, “I got quite a number of civil words 
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from him. It turns out that he’s one of those all-right-when-you-get-to-know- 
him types. When he found out I was a Welshman, he fell all over me. He’s 
Welsh, too.” 

“Well, well,” I grinned, “isn’t that nice? You'll probably be invited up to 
his cabin tonight to chew leeks and sing football songs. Or do you suck leeks?” 

Taffy snorted and stood up. “Australians .. .!” he muttered. His face relaxed 
and he grinned down at me. “To put it into your own language, youse jokers 
gimme a swift rush.” 

I shook my head. “That won’t do,” I said. “You still sound like a Pom.” 

Taffy laughed outright. The L.S.T. was developing a lurching, irregular roll 
and he grabbed a stanchion for support. “Australians!” he repeated. “By the 
way, when I found you here and sat next to you to talk, what were you thinking 
about?” 

“Spring,” I said. “I was thinking about spring in Japan.” 

He regarded me silently. “Why?” he demanded. 

“Why not?” I countered. “I couldn’t help noticing on Sunday afternoon, 
when this tub pulled out of Kure and creaked down the Inland Sea, that spring 
was in the air. The Japanese spring is pretty good.” 

“Tl bet they copied it from somewhere else.” 

I brushed that aside. “Spring in Japan is very pleasant,” I insisted, “Not a 
patch on spring in Wales, no doubt, but very pleasant just the same.” 

“My boy,” said Taffy sadly, “you're thinking in the wrong direction. You’ve 
got spring in Korea to think about. You won't like it.” 

“T might.” 

“You won't. It'll stink.” 

“Oh, come, come,” I pleaded. “Just because you were there last winter and 
got a bit cold, you think everything .. .” 

“A bit cold? I shivered so hard all the fillings in my teeth worked loose!” 

“Now then Taffy, cut it out.” 

“Ask anybody! I was bluer than the comedy at the Windmill Theatre. I 
got socoldI...” 

“So what?” I asked. “That was winter. But now we're talking about spring. 
You know: sunshine ... warmth . . . new life! Spring is spring, regardless.” 

“No,” said Taffy gloomily, “not in Korea. Korea is different. Nothing good 
could happen there.” 

“Now that,” I said sternly, “is defeatism—sheer defeatism! How can we 
expect to go on winning the war if we think that way?” 

Taffy became very serious. “Winning the war?” He laughed shortly. 
“We're not winning the war. We’re not losing it, either. It’s just a whatchacallit— 
a stalemate. We're stuck with Korea, that’s all. It could go on forever!” 

“And it is with that happy thought,” I said, “that we abandon this conversa- 
tion. Go away. You're depressing me.” 
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“It’s better to know where you stand,” he reasoned, “than to loll about sing- 
ing ‘Spring is here, tra-la-la’ the way you were doing. It’s all in the point of 
view. You'll find that...” 

“Don’t explain it,” I broke in. “It'll keep. Leave me to my dreams.” 

“OX.,” he shrugged. He grinned at me and moved off along the narrow 
deck, clutching at anything available to steady himself. 

I tried to recapture my contemplative mood, but it was useless. The moment 
had passed. Instead, I found myself wondering about the vehicles—ours in- 
cluded—crammed on deck. They could be quite a problem, I thought, in heavy 
weather. I decided to stroll up for’ard and take a look at them. 

Getting there was a struggle. The wind was gathering strength and the 
sea was reacting accordingly. Perhaps we were in for a really dirty night. Re- 
calling some of the hair-raising stories I'd heard about the way vessels of this 
type could behave in storms, I hoped not. 

I found myself a vantage point and stood staring at the vehicles, noticing, 
with a twinge of alarm, that some of them were moving slightly with the 
rolling of the ship. The sound of their straining bonds came to my ears. If one 
broke loose and fell over the side, I thought, it would be a hell of a job to 
secure the others before they had time to follow—if it could be done at all. In 
my mind’s eye I could see one freeing itself and starting a nightmare chain 
of events with trucks and jeeps sliding in all directions—in the dark, of course. 

“They don’t look too good, do they?” asked a strange voice. 

I turned my head. It was the big, greying man I’d seen at meal-times once 
or twice. Somebody had told me he was the chief engineer. I decided to take 
a chance on it. 

“I wouldn’t know, Chief,” I admitted, “but my imagination’s been working 
overtime on what might happen if they broke loose.” 

He nodded gloomily. “I’ve seen it happen,” he said. “It was in a storm like 
the one we seem to be running into now.” 

“Storm?” I yelped. 

He stared at the sky. “This is the typhoon season you know,” he said mourn- 
fully. 

“Yes,” I said, trying hard to sound casual about it, “I know that, but we'd 
get plenty of warning if there was a typhoon about, wouldn’t we?” 

He shrugged, studied the sky again and lowered his eyes back to the rows 
of vehicles. “Every typhoon has to start somewhere,” he said sombrely. “Ever 
think of that?” 

“T’m thinking of it right now. And I’ve thought of something else: I don’t 
even know where my boat station is!” 

“Forget it,” he sighed. “If it came to a point, it would be an every-man-for- 
himself job anyway. But don’t worry about it; it might never happen.” 

He left me on that. 
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I stood where I was for a few minutes longer, smoking and gazing appre- 
hensively at the mounting sea. I fancied I could hear a distant howling as of 
mighty winds. Spring in Japan seemed more attractive than ever—and very 
far away.... 

What I needed more than anything else, I decided, was to talk to somebody 
a bit cheerful by nature. ; 

There was that young Canadian lieutenant, he might be a good bet. He 
seemed a quiet, shy type and we hadn’t exchanged words beyond a few routine 
civilities, but if I could get him in a corner and thaw him out, he might come 
up with some bright conversation. The shy ones often did. I went in search 
of him. 

The small saloon—the “wardroom” as Taffy would insist on calling it—was 
empty, so I went down the steep companionway and along the narrow passage 
to our cramped sleeping quarters. 

The Canadian was there. He was sitting on his bunk being ear-bashed by 
Captain Palmer—a tall, rather morose Australian who'd had practically nothing 
to say in the two and a half days we'd been at sea. Also among those present was 
Taffy Williams. He was flat on his bunk with his eyes closed. He looked horribly 
pale. 

“He’s crook!” said Palmer, indicating Taffy with a jerk of his thumb. He 
turned back to his victim. “Yes,” he said, “I reckon you could bet on there being 
a few mines floating around in these waters. Why not? They could put ’em here 
easily enough, couldn’t they? And wouldn’t it be worth it? Look what a prize 
they'd cop if they got this thing, for instance.” 

“I guess you're right at that,” said the Canadian politely. 

“And another thing...” 

I made a hurried exit. Somewhere on this miserable vessel, I thought, there 
must be somebody in the mood for a little light verbal intercourse. Whoever he 
was, I needed him badly. 

Then I thought of Steve. Steve McKenzie! Of course! 

Steve was another Australian—M.O. for the voyage. He was not, I remem- 
bered, noted for his sense of humour. He rarely sparkled. But he was affable 
enough as a rule. I set off carefully for the sick bay. , 

Steve was sitting at his small table reading a lurid paper-bound novel called 
Death Can be Welcome. | greeted him cheerfully and sat.on a box. 

“How're things?” I asked. 

He put his book down. “All right;” he said. He passed me a small white 
tablet. “Take that,” he ordered. “You’re supposed to come and get one every 
morning, you know that, don’t you? Or are you one of those wiseacre tropical 
veterans who know all the answers about malaria?” 

lignored the question and swallowed the tablet. 

“There you are,” I said, “I’ve taken it—just like the man said.” 
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“One a day,” he directed. “It’s an order to all ranks.” 

“I know,” I said wearily, “I know. Now stop talking at me and talk to me.” 

“What about?” 

“Anything. Pick a subject. I don’t care what it is as long as it’s not morbid.” 

The ship rolled heavily and a couple of bottles on the table fell over. 

“Look at that!” said Steve. “I think we might be in for a very rough night.” 

“Yes, We're running into a storm.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“One of the ship’s officers. I met him up top. I was looking at the vehicles 
and wondering what would happen if they broke loose.” 

Steve leaned forward and prodded me on the knee. 

“Never mind about those,” he said softly. “What about the stuff down 
below? Have you seen the way the trucks and things are packed in down in 
the guts of this so-called ship?” 

“Yes.” 

“And men sleeping along the walls\ Just imagine how it would be down 
there if the things broke loose! Just think of the blokes sleeping on those 
stretchers! They wouldn’t have a dog’s chance. We'd be able to do nothing 
but just scrape ’em off the walls when everything had calmed down—if, of 
course, the ship itself survived.” 

“Oh, Steve!” I begged. “Not you, tool” 

“What do you mean, not me too?” 

“What’s the matter with everybody?” I shrilled. “Nobody wants to talk 
unless the subject is death, destruction, or despair! Even Taffy is sinking lower 
and lower into a kind of pessimistic stupor. By the way, he’s sea-sick.” 

Steve unscrewed a jar and fished out a pill. “Give him that and a swig of 
water to wash it down,” he said. “He’ll feel better in the morning. And for 
your information, sea-sickness is renowned for the hopeless pessimism it gen- 
erates.” 

“The thing I mean,” I mumbled, becoming increasingly aware of my own 
stomach, “has nothing to do with sea-sickness. I think you'd better give me 
another of those pills. I don’t feel so good myself.” 

He sniggered callously. “Here you are,” he said. “Take it and go to bed.” 

I nodded glumly. “I will,” I promised. 

There followed one of those endless nights which, I am told, will eventually 
fall into perspective as a mere amusing memory. I expect that to take a long time. 

There was no storm worthy of special note, I learned later. It was simply 
a rough night and it lasted, by my calculation, three or four years. At dawn I 
passed out, and when I surfaced again it was almost noon. The sea remained 
choppy and there was still plenty of movement in the L.S.T., but the sun was 
shining brightly, we were hugging the coast of Korea, and I felt a lot better. 
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I even managed to eat lunch, after which I dug a certain square bottle-out of 
Taffy’s haversack and had a sharp snort—for medicinal purposes only. 

The afternoon was well advanced when we reduced speed and crawled 
into the snug little harbour serving the port of Inchon. 

There was nothing much to see. A few dejected buildings dotted the low 

* hills and there was a scatter of service huts behind the strip of beach I took to 
be our landing place. A surprising number of ships rode at anchor on the 
placid waters of the bay. There was the usual long, irritating delay, then we 
nosed forward, heading for the beach at dead slow speed. 

Taffy, still groggy from the night before and still voicing gloom, stood on 
deck with me and watched the operation with cynical interest. 

“This is where we find out whether the skipper knows what he’s doing,” 
he announced. “If he doesn’t, we’re in trouble. He’ll ground us before we 
reach the beach, which means that (a) we'll have to sit there and wait for the 
tide to go out so that we can walk ashore—if it’s not too far, or (b) wait for the 
tide to come in so that we can float off and have another crack at it.” 

The skipper knew what he was doing. We beached smoothly. The engines 
revved and stopped. We were there! In spite of mines, typhoons, shifting cargo 
and other unspecified hazards, we'd made it! 

I went ashore almost at once. Taffy remained aboard to bring our truck off. 

Standing on the beach gazing up at the LS.T., I saw her at her most 
impressive—jaws agape and vehicles already rolling down her ramp. Uncom- 
fortable as these things might be to travel on, I thought, they were actually 
a wonderful idea. 

I voiced my thoughts to the Movement Control officer who’d been standing 
on the beach when we arrived. 

He gave me a frosty smile. “The only one that will ever look any good to 
ne he said sourly, “is the one I know is going to take me out of this lousy 
place.” 

I swallowed a groan. Another one of the Cheer Up boys! I said something 
about hoping he’d soon get his wish. 

He grunted acknowledgment. “Was that Taffy Williams I saw on deck with 
you while this thing was coming in?” he asked. 

“Yes. Do you know him?” 

“Know him well. He was over here last winter. I thought he’d gone home. 
Been in Japan, has he?” 

“Yes. He’s going back to Div. I’m travelling with him. We're taking a 
thirty hundredweight truck with some rather important gear inside it.” 

“You're driving it up to Div.?” 

“Yes. In the morning. We're staying at Seoul tonight.” 

“Who's doing the driving?” 

“Taffy.” 
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He stared at me. “Williams is driving a truck from here to Seoul and Seoul 
to Div.?” 

“Yes,” 

There was a pause. “Oh well,” he sighed, “you might get there. Good 
luck, anyway.” 

Somebody called him and he strode off, leaving me with one more notch 
carved in my growing record of depressing moments. 

The drive from Inchon to Seoul was uneventful, and in at least one respect 
was a pleasant surprise—the road was unexpectedly good. I remarked on this 
and was promptly flattened by the information that it was Korea’s only good 
road and that I could look forward to a much rougher ride next day. 

After that I said nothing. Taffy was driving too fast, but quite competently. 

Tt was dark when we reached Seoul. Taffy had been anxious to avoid this 
because of the required snail-pace negotiation of the blackout area—a nerve- 
racking business carried out in utter darkness and involving a strangely dream- 
like crossing of the mighty Han River Bridge. But eventually we were clear 
and could use our headlights again. The first thing they showed me was a 
skull and crossbones notice on a post. Native liquor, it said, was fatal. 

A few minutes later we reached the transit mess. 

There was a British padre in charge of the officers’ quarters, Yes, we told 
him, we wanted dinner and we wanted to stay the night. Our truck was in 
the yard opposite—just inside the gate where the piquet could keep an eye 
on it. We'd left a message for the orderly officer. Yes, we'd like a wash, and a 
drink, in that order. 

Dinner, I thought, was reasonably good. The imitation coffee we carried 
into the ante-room afterwards was not so good, but the general effect was there. 
I sat and sipped it, studying the occupants of the room. 

There were two Englishmen—both, I discovered, staff officers on the local 
H.Q. One of them was thumbing through a bound volume of Punch, examining 
the cartoons without a flicker of interest or amusement. There were three Aus- 
tralians—two just down from “the sharp end” bound for leave in Tokyo, 
and the other returning from a duty trip to Japan. There was one New Zealander 
whom I later discovered to be a Norwegian in the New Zealand army. The 
Aussies were talking football and it struck me with some surprise that the 
season would be just beginning at home. 

My hopes that the night might bring forth at least a couple of hours of 
reasonably light-hearted conversation went unfulfilled. 

Taffy went to bed, complaining of still feeling sea-sick. 

The two Australians bound for Tokyo also retired early. They had, they 
explained, a long and unusually rough air trip ahead of them. They would 
have liked to play, I think, but I saw their point about hangovers and service 
aircraft. 
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The Norwegian-New Zealander fell asleep in his chair. 

The other Australian was called to the telephone and returned, scowling, 
to tell us that his unit had gathered him in. “That was the adj.,” he said tersely. 
“One of our jeeps is in town and it’s coming here to collect me.” He downed a 
rum and lolly-water and stamped off to get his gear together. 

The remaining Englishman was writing a letter. He wrote for a full hour, 
covering numerous pages. Then he read through what he’d written, tore it 
to pieces, and threw it in the wastepaper basket. He stood up, announced that 
all women made him sick, and walked out. 

I finished up sitting at the bar talking to the padre while he lingered over 
a small bottle of Guinness. It was a nightly ritual with him, I gathered. 

“What surprises me,” I told him, “is the melancholy outlook which seems 
to be the normal attitude to life in these parts. Even allowing for the fact 
that the healthy soldier always moans, I’ve never met such enthusiastic pessi- 
mists.” 

“Really?” said the padre politely. “I can’t say that I’ve noticed it. It’s all 
in the point of view, I suppose. Everybody might be a bit browned-off. After 
all, this whole Korean business is peculiar, isn’t it? Hanging over it all is the 
problem—the enemy doesn’t have it, but we do—of how to fight a war in 
peace-time.” 

“That’s a new one on me,” I admitted. 

“Tt should be,” said the padre. “You Australians should have no worries 
like that. Your troops are here because they volunteered to come here. They 
know where they stand. We’ve got a mixture of regulars, reservists and National 
Servicemen, and they see things a lot differently. That’s where the big psycholo- 
gical problem comes in. They’re good soldiers and good boys, but you’d be 
surprised how many of them haven’t got a clue about what they’re doing here. 
See what I mean?” 

“Ugh,” I said. I put my glass down and added: “Pardon me.” 

The padre frowned at the floor. “It’s all in the point of view,” he said sadly. 
“Well, I’m off to bed.” 

I grabbed at that. “Me too,” I said. I was thoroughly bored. I was also very 
tired. When I slipped under my blanket a few minutes later, I went out like 
a light. 

The morning dawned bright, sunny and surprisingly warm. The sky was a 
clear blue and there was a faint and pleasant breeze. “The Land of the Morning 
Calm” was living up to its traditional: title. 

By nine o'clock we had completed our arrangements and were on our way, 
following a tramline out of the battered city. 

We reached the end of the line and continued on along a rough road 
bordered by ramshackle shops and houses set against a background of bald 
and dusty hills, The road climbed sharply, carpeted with heavy white dust. 
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There was one of those yellow and black roadside signs so dear to the heart of 
the United States Army (this one informed us that we were now leaving 
Seoul and thanked us for obeying the traffic regulations), then we were heading 
out into open country. 

So far, we had travelled in silence. The road was, as promised, not very 
good; but the sun was bright and the truck was running smoothly. Taffy’s 
gloom relaxed considerably. 

We even sang. Song of the moment, I remember, was a sloppy little number 
called “Too Young”. We had only a vague idea of the words, but we managed 
to fit in some of our own, with remarkable results. 

About an hour out of Seoul, we paused at a NAAFI “roadhouse” for what 
we were assured was a corned beef sandwich and a cup of tea. We munched the 
sandwiches, trying not to see the faces of the Korean children crowding against 
the barbed wire fence enclosing the tent. They looked better fed than the kids 
I'd noticed in the city, but kids are kids, and in the end they beat us. We gave 
them what we had and climbed back into the truck. 

We travelled on, skirting the hills, rattling over temporary bridges and 
fording shallow streams. There was a check point manned by South Korean 
troops and displaying a notice, in several languages, which said, in effect, that 
ae war was officially on from this point forward. We passed it in a flurry of 
salutes, 

The appearance of the country changed slightly. There were ammunition 
dumps, mined areas, plenty of barbed wire, a fortune on the ground in the 
brass of empty shell cases, Not much camouflage, I noticed. 

We turned into a valley, splashed through a shallow creek and came upon 
a huddle of tents set back a hundred yards or so from the track. We swung in 
and stopped. ‘ 

“Well,” said Taffy, “here we are. Home sweet home with the fire out.” 

The C.O. came out of his tent and shook hands with me. He apologized for 
the condition of the road I’d just travelled. He apologized for the dust and the 
camp. Then he thought it over and apologized for Korea as a whole. 

IT hope I said all the right things. 

Actually the spot which was to be my home for the next few months was 
not altogether unattractive. The valley was pleasantly green and dappled with 
patches of small purple wildflowers. I was given one of those neat American 
bell-tents complete with zippered fly and heating stove. 

I was, as I told Sergeant Henderson that night, quite happy with the set-up. 

Henderson was a young Queenslander who had joined the unit a few. 
weeks earlier, and was to work with me during my stay. We sat on boxes out- 
side my tent, smoking and talking quietly. Getting to know each other. 

Ahead of me, across the Imjin River, the black hills were silhouetted against 
a sky glowing and flickering with light. The continual thump of artillery was 
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heavy in the air. On my left, from behind more hills, a fixed searchlight shone 
a vertical pencil of light straight into the heavens. That marked the neutral 
zone at Panmunjom. 

“You know,” I mused, “there’s a kind of poetry to this. I wonder if it could 
be matched in history. On this hand the fireworks where the war is going on, 
and here, a beacon of peace—or at least of our hope for peace.” 

Sergeant Henderson turned his head and stared at the searchlight beam. 

“Panmunjom,” he said disgustedly. “It’d make you sick, wouldn’t it? Every 
day they're there—our side and their side—sitting at a table staring at one 
another and not getting anywhere.” 

“They will eventually,” I suggested. 

“No,” he said flatly, “they never will. We're wasting our time and we'll keep 
on doing it. Do you know why?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Because we're nothing but a pack of optimists, that’s why.” 

“Because what?” 

“Because we're just a pack of bloody optimists!” 

I got myself a new cigarette, grateful for the darkness that hid my face. 

There was a long silence. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Sergeant Henderson at last. “Did I say the 
wrong thing?” 

“No, no,” I assured him quickly, “of course not. I was just thinking over 
what you said. It’s all in the point of view, isn’t it?” 


BARON MURCHISON OF HAN 


By RONALD McKIE 


IN Korea’s Siberian winter the Han is a highway of ice almost along the 
38th parallel. In summer it moves, swift and black—a dirty evil river—through 
a hot dry countryside to the Yellow Sea. 

But the Han does not merge with the sea as a river should. It loses itself 
in a spiderweb estuary of narrow channels, low islands and tidal mud banks. 
At high water—and high it is for the tide in the Han lifts 28 feet—the estuary 
is five miles across, but at low tide the water flows meanly among a wasteland 
of temporary islands and stinking mud. 

The Han estuary is no place for ships, even baby ones, to move and 
manoeuvre, but in Korea, where many concepts of war had to be discarded, 
the Han became a mobile stage for some of the most unconventional and 
gallant actions in naval warfare. 

The battles of “Operation Han” were unconventional because the ships 
which fought them ceased to be ships and became more like amphibious 
tanks than anything else. And the battles were brave because men fought at 
point-blank range against land armament which ranged from 75-mm. guns 
and heavy mortars down to light machine guns and small arms. 

“Operation Han” was no war of broadsides at ten miles. It was a Little Ship 
affair which began in July 1951, and went on for many months. It began when 
the Chinese pulled back beyond the line of the Imjin River and the Allied 
Naval Command decided to send their frigates into the black Han, if they 
could get them there, to play hide and seek among the creeks and mud banks 
while bombarding across part of the Communist Yellow Sea flank 

Fourteen ships took part in this long, tedious and dangerous operation 
which was planned to extend the extreme range of Allied land bombardment 
many miles into enemy territory. The ships, all under the command of Rear- 
Admiral A. K. Scott-Moncrieff, R.N., were English, Australian, New Zealand, 
American and South Korean. They were the English “Bay” ships—Cardigan, 
Morecambe, St. Brides, Mounts—and Black Swan, Amethyst and Comus; 
the Kiwi frigates Rotoiti, Hawea and Taupo; the USS. ships Abnaki and Weiss; 
and the frigates and patrol boats of South Korea. But the veteran of them all 
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was the Royal Australian Navy frigate Murchison (Lieutenant-Commander 
Allen Dollard) which spent more time inside the Han than any other and 
brought great distinction to its navy and its country 

Murchison’s story—one of the naval highlights of the Korean War—began 
on 24 July 1951 when, after two monotonous months of patrols in the Yellow 
Sea, she riddled a Chinese tank, at a mile and a half, on the west coast of 
Haeju Peninsula. She was then patrolling on what was known as the 

* “Cigarette Route”—all offshore channels were named after brands of cigarettes 
or tobacco—up the coast to Chinnampo. This was the first time the frigate 
had fired in anger. It was also the prelude to point-blank land-water battles 
to come, for the following day Lieutenant-Commander Dollard was ordered 
to join the English frigate Cardigan Bay, the South Korean frigate No. 61 
and three patrol launches, to move into the Han. 

Although theoretically the Han was a suicide place for any kind of craft, 
and although there were no modern charts of the capricious river, the frigates 
and launches went in. They first tried what they thought was the entrance to 
the estuary. They moved in at night among the shallows, but in the morning 
found they were at a dead-end with mud banks almost surrounding them. 
They were forced to turn and try to get out but were soon lost among the, 
sand, mud and conflicting channels. Cardigan Bay, which was leading, 
grounded three times before she finally called for carrier aircraft which came 
in from the Yellow Sea and sat above them and talked them between the banks 
and back to open water. 

Next day, after being joined by another English frigate, Morecambe Bay, 
they tried what looked like the true entrance and with the ships’ boats and 
South Korean motor launches in a fan ahead of them, sounding all the time, 
and with their own echo sounders double-checking, they moved slowly into 
the estuary. They had to tap their way along the winding practically un- 
charted channels like a blind man with a stick. And on a river which flooded 
and ebbed at eight knots and more, it took this little armada 4o hours to 
navigate 30 miles. No wonder the Admiralty later called this penetration of 
the Han “a daring operation under the.noses of the enemy”, and “one of the 
navigational feats of the Korean War”. Of course, against an enemy strong in 
the air these ships would never have survived even the entrance to the river. 
But fortunately the Allies owned the sky above the winding Han. 

“Operation Han” really began when the Little Ships, 30 miles in from the 
Yellow Sea, reached a point where the river widened into a bowl, about four 
miles in diameter, between the Communist-held north bank and the south 
bank, which the South Koreans controlled. Along these banks the country 
was brown and fairly flat between grey mud-hut villages in the centre of 
green paddy fields. But, behind the river flats, the land lifted quickly into 
hills, grey and rugged and scarred with pale outcrops like gigantic bird drop- 
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pings. The few trees on the flatlands were stunted, twisted and widely-scattered. 
The hills were mostly bare. 

The bowl where the Little Ships anchored came to be known as “Fork”, 
because it was the central point for long range bombardment on a wide arc 
and because from it radiated channels, between mud banks, which the frigates 
used for reconnaissance and close attack. From this advanced anchorage, 
eight miles west of the “Truce Talk” city of Kaesong, the ship’s guns domi- 
nated a large area of the north bank of the Han. To the east, attack was 
limited by the neutral zone. But, to the west, troop concentrations, dumps, 
gun positions, tracks and the railway, as far inland as the big city of Yonan, 
were within range. 

Before the Little Ships moved into the Han, there was danger that the 
Chinese might cross the river and attempt to occupy islands south along the 
coast. But when the frigates moved in and almost immediately began to 
plaster the country for miles around with shells, the Chinese were taken by 
surprise. They promptly pulled back from the river into the hills and most 
of them stayed there, with their heavy armament, during the early weeks of 
this daring occupation. This was, of course, a blunder and just what the 
Little Ships wanted, because it gave them time to explore, chart and buoy the 
channels which flowed into Fork from almost every direction. Day after day, 
during this early period, boats’ crews and survey parties from the frigates, 
helped by Korean patrol craft, moved along the channels—sounding, map- 
ping and marking them so that the gun ships could use them later. 

Men in the survey boats often worked under fire, for the Chinese soon 
realized what was going on and sent patrols right down to the river bank. 
When this happened the frigates had to blast the north bank to cover their 
own men and to force the Chinese back. At low tide the resurrected mud 
banks gave the survey parties some protection, but often, when these banks 
were covered, a machine-gun burst lashing the water around them was 
their first knowledge that they were in the sights of a Chinese soldier hidden 
among the coarse grass or the tall reed clumps at the river’s edge. 

For weeks, on the steaming river under a cloudless sky, the charting went 
on, and on the frigates alien names that meant nothing to a Korean peasant 
or a Chinese soldier began to appear on the new charts of the Han—Picca- 
dilly and Woolloomooloo, Lambeth and Pall Mall. That twenty-six miles 
of winding channels were charted, that 85,000 soundings were made, that 
thirty-three navigational buoys were anchored, means nothing unless you can 
relate these statistics to those sweating men in the small boats who worked: 
for weeks knowing that a machine-gun burst or the crack of a sniper’s rifle 
from the north bank could, at any moment, mean their extinction. But, all 
the time, the cunning enemy on the Han was the river itself, its rocks and 
tide rips, its sudden shallows and stinking mud. If a spirit of the waters lived 
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in the Han he was a malign spirit who hated and rejected man, both white 
and yellow. 

From time to time, Little Ships went down the river and out to the clean- 
ness of the sea and back to their bases while others replaced them in the 
bowl called Fork, for in the long months of this Korean summer and autumn 
the occupation of the Han was as permanent as any naval occupation can be. 
H.M.AS. Murchison, pioneer of the Han, was one of those which. moved 
out for replenishment and rest, but she returned and slowly built up her 
record until in time, with sixty days up the river, she became the veteran 
of all those Little Ships which fought this very personal war. 

Almost from the start of the occupation the Little Ships moved daily 
along the narrow channels seeking targets as far away as eight miles from the 
river. And at night, from their anchorage at Fork, they harassed the enemy. 
Some nights they fired two or three times, others they bombarded every 15 
to 30 minutes. This was a war of nerves as well as shells, a war which made 
men jittery and bad tempered, a war of attrition by night and by day. 

At first the Chinese took no counter-action, apart from sending patrols 
and snipers to the river and occasionally firing a few rounds from their 
75's and then quickly withdrawing to the hills. But everyone on the Han knew 
this could not last, that the Communists must eventually dispute Allied control 
of the river. The occupation was damaging and disruptive. It was also bad for 
Chinese morale. 

The first real attempt came at the end of September 1951. The second, 
when the Chinese took another hammering, came two days later. And it was 
Murchison which was responsible for checking these counter-moves, for 
Lieutenant-Commander Dollard had been expecting trouble and his ship 
and crew were ready for it. 

Allen Nelson Dollard had his 34th birthday in the Han. He is a slight 
fair balding man with blue-grey eyes and a boyish sensitive face. He could 
easily, on first sight, be a university lecturer. But there is a resolute directness 
about him which suggests that he is more at home with facts and decisions 
than with abstract theories. His men liked and admired this captain of theirs 
who never got rattled and never showed fear. They regarded him as “a hell 
of a good bloke”, a high compliment from Australians whose naive native 
characteristic is to criticize but seldom praise. They knew they served a man 
who had guts as well as efficiency, who would take them into trouble and 
get them out of it—if he could. , 

But as Dollard took Murchison out of Fork that hot still afternoon of 
Friday, 28 September 1951, he hoped he wouldn’t run into too much trouble 
because of the “Brass” travelling with him. This trip was supposed to be a 
Cook’s Tour of the Han estuary. He had with him that day the Commander 
of the Korean Escort and Blockade Group (Rear-Admiral G, C. Dyer, U.S.N.) 
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and two senior Royal Navy men under Dyer’s command—Captain G. A. F. 
Norfolk and Commander D. G. C. Elder. Enough brass, as someone on board 
said, to upset any gunnery officer’s gunnery. 

With Dollard on the Compass Platform as they moved west along Lambeth 
channel was Lieutenant-Commander W. O. C. Roberts, the First Lieutenant, 
who was to win his D.S.C. later on his second trip to Korea in H.M.AS. 
Anzac; Lieutenant Pete Martin, who directed the Bofors fire; Lieutenant 
Maxwell “Ned” Kelly who had only just taken over from Lieutenant Pete 
Rees, Murchison’s Navigator in the original entrance to the Han who did 
much of the fine survey work in the boats before being transferred. Lieutenant 
John Snow, a casual bearded giant with the face of a cheerful infant, was in 
the Operations Room; Commissioned Gunner Frank Smith, red faced and 
ever cheerful, was “Guns” in the Director Tower behind and above the 
bridge, with Leading Seaman Jock Chalmers and Able Seamen “Chris” 
Christison; Lieutenant Jack Scott-Holland, the Cable Officer, was on the 
forecastle; Senior Commissioned Engineer Officer Benny Martin was in the 
most important part of the ship, as every engineer knows; and at the stern, 
in command of the after twin four-inch, was Petty Officer Farrington—the 
“Buffer” who was to do mighty work in the next few hours and days, He was 
not the only one, for Chief Yeoman Terrey was to spot and report enemy 
activity with remarkable speed, and the coxswain, Chief Petty Officer Rowell, 
was to steer the ship with what officers called “immaculate precision”. 

Dollard took Murchison along Lambeth to Knife and finally anchored at 
Knife Edge, seven miles west of Fork, where Frank Smith, who already 
knew his targets, swung his two twin four-inch and waited. 

At last Dollard gave the order. 

“Stand by bombardment starboard.” 

“Ready to open fire, sir,” reported Woc Roberts, the Principal Control 
Officer, : 

“Open fire.” 

The guns cracked and the shells went away—over the paddy fields, over 
the foothills, to burst on the railway yards at Yonan, five miles from the river. 
Smith could see the tall buildings of the town among the hills, but he could 
not see the fall of his shells. Then, from their naval spotting plane, came the 
word that he was right on the target, and after that he wasted no time. 
He put fifty-two shells into Yonan before Dollard lifted the anchor and headed 
back along Lambeth. 

One of the problems in the erratic Han was that all patrol and bombard- 
ment trips along the channels had to be made on the rising tide and all return 
trips had to be completed before high water. This meant that on the average 
a frigate had only an hour and a half, or a little more, to do a round-trip 
operation. Speed was therefore very important. 
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The Commonwealth Division front line looking towards the Hook, July 1953. 


: A “B” Company sergeant-major reads the truce announcement to men of the 
2nd Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment, at the Hook, 27 July 1953. 
(Photo: Courtesy R.O.K. Office of Public Information) 





Australian troops lead a parade of U.N. Korea veterans through the streets of New York. 
(U.S. Army photograph) 





Back at Fork, Dollard swung north up Piccadilly and then made for Pall 
Mall along Sickle, bombarding into the foothills beyond Paekchon as he 
steamed at fourteen knots. He was nearing the mouth of the Yesong River, 
just north of Pall Mall, when aft and bridge lookouts reported: 

“Gun flashes on the port bow.” 

“Action port,” Dollard called. “All positions engage.” 

As he spoke enemy shells burst black in the mud of the river bank, then 
beat the black water into white columns as the Communist gunners found the 
range. And, with the shells, came long bursts from machine guns back from 
the river and bullets from riflemen, dug in along the bank, hammered the 
ship or ricochetted and whined away. 

Murchison’s four-inch and Bofors were pumping out shells as the frigate 
reached the mouth of the Yesong, anchored, swung to the anchor, and moved 
back along Sickle at fifteen knots. An enemy mortar bomb exploded near the 
stern and another alongside. Then a burst from a machine gun rattled the 
ship’s side with the noise of a street drill, and rifle bullets scarred the deck 
and sprayed the bridge and Director Tower. 

Fifteen hundred yards from the river enemy gun flashes were little scarlet 
stabs of colour across the flat paddy green. The guns were inside farmhouses 
and covered from the air. The muzzles pointed through broken walls. The 
shells came in and Dollard thought, “Thank God they’re going over.” And 
they did. Then more shells hit the bank and shrapnel cried above the bridge 
like kittens in a basket. Murchison put a broadside into one of the houses and 
an umbrella of greyish smoke opened above the roof. This was a direct hit 
on a 75. Then another of her broadsides exploded in a trench, so South Korean 
guerrillas reported later, and the forty soldiers in it never knew what hit them. 

While this was going on, the Bofors, coughing like noisy old men, were 
concentrating on the Chinese riflemen along the bank. Some were dug in, 
some lay in the grass. With glasses you could see the faces of some of them 
as they fired. One man came out of his hole and began to run, but he had 
moved only a few yards when a shell blew him to pieces. Then another soldier 
made for a patch of long grass but two Bofors fired at him and he disintegrated 
among the bursts. 

As Murchison went along Sickle enemy fire seemed to hesitate. Then it 
came on again in one final burst, which filled the air with lead and metal, 
before the ship moved out of range. 

There was only one Australian casualty that afternoon. This was Able 
Seaman Chandler, on one of the Bofors, who was hit in the arm with a rifle 
bullet. His friends, however, wouldn’t believe it. They said nothing could 
hit him because he was so thin he had to stand twice to even throw a shadow. 

But the Chinese were still not finished with the Australian frigate. 

During this Friday’s action the English frigate St. Brides Bay, anchored 
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at Fork, had been bombarding at extreme range over Murchison. But the 
New Zealand frigate Rotoiti relieved St. Brides Bay on the Saturday. and 
Dollard, who was to take Murchison out of the Han on the Monday, agreed to 
show the channels to the Kiwi captain, Lieutenant-Commander Brian Turner. 

On Sunday, 30 September, Murchison again went up Piccadilly and along 
Sickle. The afternoon was fine and steamy, with cloud banks, like dirty 
crumpled handkerchiefs, down river above the Yellow Sea. The hills seemed 
very close and above and beyond them, far inland, were specks that were 
planes. On one of the Bofors sailors were singing, with the irony of sailors, 
“Sailing down the river on a Sunday afternoon”, but the singing suddenly 
stopped as the body of a Chinese soldier, in bleached khaki, his face paper 
white, his cropped hair very black, rocked gently in the wash and was left 
astern. “Poor bastard,” one of the bridge lookouts said. 

Dollard reached the Yesong, turned and gave the order to bombard as he 
began his run back along Sickle. But as the four-inch fired the Chinese 
replied with everything they owned—75’s, 50-mm. anti-tank guns, mortars, 
machine guns and the rest. It was a repetition of Friday’s battle, but enemy 
fire was much heavier and more accurate. An anti-tank shell went into 
Murchison but nobody heard it above the clamour of the armament. A 75 
exploded in the engine room but did no vital damage. To Frank Smith, the 
shrapnel and bullets hitting his Director Tower was like someone belting 
nails into an iron roof. Then a shell—he swears it was 120-mm.—went through 
the radar aerials a foot above his head with a fluttering roar. Once he yelled 
for binoculars from the bridge and, as he swung his turret, he put his hand 
behind him to receive them. Instead, Woc Roberts put a lump of shrapnel 
in his hand. It weighed four pounds, it was jagged, it was still hot. : 

Part of the way down Sickle the enemy fire weakened and faded. Then 
Dollard had to reduce speed and almost stop as a stray rain squall came in 
from the sea across the river and spread grey drapes over the vital navigational 
buoys. For fifteen seconds Murchison was lost in the mist. Then the squall 
passed, the sunlight polished the wet ship, and Dollard was able to go on. 

Murchison was nearing the western end of Sickle when, suddenly, the 
Chinese began again from a new cluster of guns, the nearest only 600 yards 
away. But as shells and bullets hit the frigate Dollard was too busy with his 
navigation to notice them, although he knew that one shell in his steering gear 
and he would be aground and being pounded to pieces. Like a native medicine 
man he kept up his monotonous chant: 

“Steer one seven zero.” 

“Steer one seven one.” 

“Port fifteen.” 

“Steady.” 

“Steer one six zero.” 


Once he noticed that the two leadsmen, abreast of the wings of the bridge, 
had ignored the enemy fire and were still calmly swinging and calling, 
although none could hear their reports above the gunfire. 

“Lay in the lead and take cover,” he yelled. 

Then he resumed his chant. 

Once he glanced up and saw enemy tracer shells, like flaming onions, rising 
incredibly slowly it seemed and in a high curve, and heard Turner, the New 
Zealand captain, call, “This lot’s coming right on the bridge.” But the shells 
went over, and behind and above in the Director Tower Jock Chalmers 
yelled “Mortars” to Smith and pointed. Four mortar bombs were dropping 
towards the ship and four more had just been fired. The four-inch swung. 
They fired. The two men watched the four tracer shells go out from the 
muzzles towards the land and explode, and in the black explosion stained 
with orange and grey four bodies jerked into the air and seemed to lie 
there before they slowly fell. And as the soldiers fell and disappeared from 
view white darts rose from the ground behind them and came swiftly towards 
the ship, and as they moved they got higher and whiter and Smith watched 
them coming and said to himself, “Bazookas”. 

During that Sunday afternoon run one sailor was seriously wounded and 
two were slightly wounded, and Murchison had seven shell holes in her, 
shrapnel and bullet scars all over her, and one of her Bofors damaged and 
out of action. In return she destroyed a 75, mortars and machine guns. 

Later, when the New Zealander Brian Turner wrote his official report of 
that action he left no doubt what he thought of Dollard or his crew. In one 
part he said: “Dollard set an admirable example of coolness and concentra- 
tion at a time when divided attention might have spelled disaster.” In another 
part he had this to say: “Dollard’s handling of his ship and general direction 
of the armament was faultless and imperturbable. The range was barely 600 
yards, which reduced the accuracy of the four-inch armament even when it 
could bear. . . . The guns’ crews and the control parties were admirable and 
this spirit . .. was right throughout the ship down to the engine room in which 
a shell exploded after having neatly drilled the ship’s side and the reinforced 
corner of the watertight door... .” 

No one was surprised when later Dollard and his Navigator, Lieutenant 
“Ned” Kelly, were awarded Distinguished Service Crosses. 

There are many stories from the Han, but one of the best, largely because 
it gives a clear picture of Dollard the man, concerns Murchison’s “Guns”, 
Frank Smith. On one of many trips to Knife Edge, when only a few shots 
were fired against them, Smith saw an ox cart, which the Chinese used to 
carry ammunition and food, making for a village about 1,000 yards from the 
river. He fired the four-inch and missed, and as the shells kicked up the 
mud of a paddy field just ahead of the cart Smith could see the owner belting 
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the ox with a stick. As the ox began to canter and then gallop he fired and 
missed again—and missed with every shot after that before his target reached 
the village. Twenty minutes later, on their way back from Knife Edge, 
Smith saw what looked like the same ox cart coming out from the other 
end of the village. 

“TIl get the bastard this time,” he yelped, still furious with his poor shooting. 

But from the Compass Platform Dollard called: “No, Guns. You've wasted 
enough bloody ammunition. Let him go.” 

To Dollard, however, the most memorable day of the sixty he spent up 
the river was 31 January 1952. On that day the tall and elegant Rear-Admiral 
Scott-Moncrieff, whom the Australians admired tremendously, moved his flag 
from the cruiser Belfast to Murchison when the Little Ship made her final 
tour among the channels of the Han, and fired her final broadsides at the game 
Chinese. And when that day was over and Murchison was once more outside 
in the Yellow Sea, Scott-Moncrieff wined and dined Allen Dollard and his 
officers and later sent two farewell signals which Dollard has never forgotten. 

The first read: 

“I dislike the thought of continuing the war without Murchison but I 
will have to accept it now as a fact. You have been a tower of strength and 
your good name will always be associated with the infamous Han. No ship 
could have done better. For fine seamanship and steadiness under fire you 
have proved yourselves beyond reproach. Good luck in all your sailings and 
a happy home coming to you all.” 

The second was: . 

“For your long tenancy of the Han, for mastery of all insidious and doubt- 
ful delights, and for insecurity of tenure I think you should be created Baron 
Murchison of the Han, Lord Fork and Viscount Spoon.” 
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DOWN, BUT NOT OUT 


By R. T. SUSANS 


HEN General Everest, Commander of the U.S. Fifth Air Force in 

Korea, said he was prepared to lose two helicopters in an effort to 
bring out one downed fighter pilot from behind the enemy lines, I am sure 
he did not think that one fighter pilot was worth two helicopter pilots, but 
he knew that the morale of the whole fighter force operating in that theatre 
was largely at stake. 

As a result of this appreciation, he developed in Korea the best rescue 
organization that has ever operated in any theatre of war. Regardless of 
enemy efforts to the contrary, U.S. helicopters managed to pluck dozens of 
downed pilots from the sea and land all over North Korea. 

General Everest realized that escape and survival as we knew it in World 
War II was just “not on” in Korea. A downed pilot, probably wounded, 
could not contemplate a hundred mile walk back over some of the most rugged 
countryside in the world, unobserved by the thronging millions of Chinese 
and North Koreans, and possibly in a-temperature of 30 degrees below zero. 

The facial difference between Asians and people of European stock was 
in itself a tremendous problem and for U.N. pilots to hide out and live off 
the land in Korea would have been achieving something the Koreans them- 
selves had tried and failed to do for centuries, war or no war. 

If downed pilots were to be got out again, they must be picked up from 
the air, and the development of the helicopter and a specialized type of flying- 
boat made that possible. 

We in 77 Squadron had plenty of opportunities to observe the rescue 
system in action; occasionally, when it went into action in an endeavour to 
get one of our chaps back home again; frequently, when we were employed 
as part of the covering force to suppress the light flak or to sweep overhead 
to keep enemy fighters away from slow-moving helicopters or flying-boats. 

I don’t think I ever saw the system function more smoothly than it did 
on a memorable day in May 1952, when Johnnie Swifte, a fighter pilot of 
the 51st Fighter Wing, came off second best in a dog fight over the Chong- 
chon with about twenty MIG’s and found himself heading smartly for the 
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ground with clouds of smoke and flames coming up through the floor of 
the cockpit. 

We happened to be at 20,000 feet over Pyongyang when we heard Johnnie’s 
radio call to his leader. He said he was on fire and heading for the coast to 
bale out over the sea. 

We knew that he was heading seawards for two reasons: first, because 
MIG pilots were obviously under instructions not to follow our aircraft away 
from the land; secondly because “Dumbo”, a specially equipped air/sea rescue 
flying-boat would have him out of the water before he even became thoroughly 
wet. 

Dumbo’s crew had to be good. They knew that in winter a pilot had just 
three minutes to get out of the sea and into his dinghy before he froze to 
death. Even if he made his dinghy in three minutes, he had only seven minutes 
crouched in the dinghy before his saturated clothes would freeze and his 
rescue became a routine matter of identification. 

Consequently, rescue crews were trained to act fast and to land and 
manoeuvre their rugged machines in howling winds, with seas as high as 
six feet, or in lakes and rivers where their keels often barely cleared the 
bottom. 

Dumbo was already waiting for Johnnie, That was part of the drill. The 
rescue boat always orbited over the sea well behind the enemy lines during 
every major mission. In any case, Dumbo was listening out on the fighter 
radio frequency and had heard the first tense transmission. 

As Johnnie rode his burning aircraft towards the coast things really began 
to take shape. His leader brought the rest of the formation of Sabres overhead 
to keep MIG’s off his tail, and called Ops Control back at Seoul for another 
formation to take over at once because the Sabres were running out of fuel. 

He also asked for two helicopters to be put on immediate standby for 
action. As Dumbo moved in towards the coast six fighters, with long endurance 
capacity, gently weaved backwards and forwards above him ready for action 
against enemy air interference. 

As we listened, maintaining strict radio silence so as not to clutter the 
air with unnecessary chatter, control called and ordered us to proceed at once 
to the map co-ordinates where Johnnie was in trouble. Our job was to pro- 
vide cover until a further flight, which had just taken off, arrived. With 
throttles wide open we set off. This was exactly five minutes after Johnnie’s 
first call. 

The next call was not so good. The cockpit was so hot that Johnnie reck- 
oned he would have to bale out before he reached the coast. He went sharply 
off the air and his leader, who was now just above and to the side of him, saw 
the canopy shoot backwards and the ejection seat fly upwards with Johnnie in 
it. The Sabre rolled gently on to its back and, as the dive steepened, the flames 
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increased until, with a bright red flash, the aircraft broke into a dozen pieces 
which twisted and turned as they fell lazily earthwards. 

We heard the formation leader advise base that Johnnie would land about 
five miles in from the coast at a map reference point which ‘he clearly 
repeated. The Sabre formation leader then reported that he could only spend 
another four minutes in the area as his fuel tanks showed’ he could barely 
make base even on reduced power. We rechecked the co-ordinates without 
calling and, as we swung on to course for the pin-pointed spot, I could just 
make out the Sabre formation ahead of us almost over the coastline. 

Base control told the Sabre leader that a helicopter had taken off and was 
moving towards the area under cover of six jet fighters, The distance involved 
was at extreme helicopter range so another was already on standby and 
would, if necessary, take off and rendezvous over a point at sea where the 
first, if then low in fuel, could ditch and the second would pick up both crew 
and downed pilot and bring them all back to base, 

We quickly took over from the Sabre leader and, as we went down low 
to pick the exact spot where Johnnie had landed, we saw the Sabres bank 
steeply in their turn for home. We knew, just as well as the boys sitting 
in them, that some would have a “flame out” before they reached their base 
and would cover the last 50 or 60 miles and carry out the circuit and land 
without power. 

The six piston-engined fighters from old Dumbo then flashed in low 
over the ground and, by the look of the vapour trails now streaking up from 
the south, the other formation of Sabres would soon be with us and sweeping 
over the top along “Mig Alley”. It was now ten minutes since Johnnie’s first 
call. We switched over to the emergency channel of our radio and heard 
Johnnie come up on the air using his small armpit radio, which all pilots 
carry and which can transmit and receive on one channel over a distance of 
90 miles. 

Johnnie directed us right to the spot where he was hiding out on the 
side of a hill. He told us to watch out for some troops who had fired at him 
as he was landing. We picked him out and, as we climbed away so as not to 
draw attention to his hideout, we saw troops moving down the side of the 
hill on which he had landed. It certainly looked as if the “Chopper” would 
need protection as it went in for the pick-up. 

A second section of Meteors was now airborne ready to take over from 
us as our fuel reserves were pretty low. The helicopter pilot then came on 
the air. We gave him Johnnie’s position and told him that Johnnie’s emergency 
radio would direct him right in on to the hideout. We warned him to expect 
ground fire and suggested that his covering flight of fighters should strafe 
ahead to keep the Chinese with their heads down. 

Keith Martin with another flight of six Meteors arrived to take over 
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from us while piston-engined fighters started to make long strafing runs 
north-east of where Johnnie was hiding. We made a couple of runs for luck 
and then climbed for height to get maximum range for the return trip. As we 
did so, the old “eggbeater” moved in from the sea straight for the hideout, pre- 
ceded by six escorting fighters whose flashing guns kicked up the ground on 
both sides of the hill as explosive shells thudded into it at the rate of 50,000 
rounds a minute. The six piston-engined fighters still blazed away to the 
north-east and a new flight of Meteors began their display to the west about 
2,000 yards from where the helicopter was preparing to land. 

As the helicopter sat gently down on a flat spot at the bottom of the slope 
Johnnie raced down the hill and scrambled aboard. Before he was even settled 
in his seat, the helicopter was airborne again and, amidst a renewed crackle 
of rifle fire, started seawards as fast as the rotor blades would carry it. The 
covering fighter force reformed and gathered around the “Chopper” like 
swarms of bees. The cockpit clock showed that it was exactly one hour and 
thirty minutes since Johnnie’s first call. 

The show was over. The rattle of guns in the air and on the ground had 
ceased. The incessant radio chatter had ended. The helicopter, with its um- 
brella of covering fighters, moved southwards towards the U.N. base and 
safety. A couple of hours later Johnnie sat in the mess, beer in hand, and told 
his own version of the operation which had made him a member of the rapidly 
growing band of aviators who had called in on North Korea but hadn’t cared 
to stay. 
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“GIMME THE BREN” 


By R. S. PORTEOUS 


WV ENCES WATTS stared mournfully at the line of hills ahead. Rugged, 
barren and inhospitable they were, with rocky outcrops thrusting up 
through the stunted bushes. Admittedly there was a certain grandeur about the 
higher peaks, but Whinger ignored them. Scenery as scenery held no charm 
for him. His interest was centred on a small hill. It was, in Whinger’s considered 
opinion, of no strategic value whatsoever; it was too small to be distinguished 
by a name, too inconspicuous even to be given a number on the army map. 
Yet at the moment it was looming large in Whinger’s life. Presently it would 
loom larger still, assuming the importance of a major topographical feature. 
Eventually it was to be honoured with a name and become recognized, even 
officially, as Whinger’s Hill. But of course Whinger still knew nothing of that. 

“Intelligence!” he snorted. “Wouldn’t it rock yer? Intelligence wants it 
investigated just because some slap-happy Yank pilot reckons he sees an enemy 
post on it. How did he know which hill he was lookin’ at? Streakin’ over them 
mountains in a jet fighter, he couldn’t tell a hill from a gook’s garden. And 
anyhow, what would the Chows want that flamin’ hill for? Why would 
anyone want the blasted thing?” 

A chorus of answers came in. “She’s on again, bods! ... Korea for the Koreans! 
... What are we here for? ... Say a few words, Whinger.” 

Two Section never tired of baiting Whinger. 

He looked around his section mates now, no flicker of a smile softening his 
long, mournful face. “Aw, pull yer ’eads in,” he growled. “Not enough brains 
among the lot of yer to know when you're bein’ got at.” 

Grinning with the rest of the patrol, Sergeant Crane said, “Righto, Whinger. 
Put a sock in it. Here’s the major coming to brief us.” 

The major’s briefing was, as always, thorough. In his private opinion this 
would be a negative patrol, completely uneventful unless it happened to stumble 
on a wandering enemy patrol in the darkness. That, of course, was always on. 
But though he had complete confidence in Sergeant Crane, the major had no 
intention of letting anyone see that he considered this particular job a sheer 
waste of time. To allow the men to view their evening’s assignment in that light 
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was to invite trouble. A careless patrol was a vulnerable patrol, and the well- 
trained Chinese troops opposite were quick to take advantage of mistakes. 

“There will be the usual hot meal before you go out,” the major finished. 
“Any questions?” 

“Yes, sir,’ Whinger put in. “Do you really believe a jet pilot could tell 
which hill he was lookin’ at, among all them others?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what I think, Watts,” the major snapped. “Or what you 
think either. A report has been made and an investigation asked for. This patrol 
is going out to find the truth or otherwise of that report.” 

In an almost inaudible murmur Whinger said, “I could tell ’em the answer 
without gettin’ out of bed.” 

Sergeant Crane got in ahead of the major. “What was that remark, Watts?” 
he asked roughly. Knowing Whinger he had a shrewd idea what it was. 

“I said, ‘The sooner we find the answer the sooner we get back to bed,’” 
Whinger answered promptly. 

“Just forget about bed until the patrol is over,” the major advised. He didn’t 
like Whinger. In his opinion the man was a poor type of soldier, one who went 
out of his way to spread the seeds of his own discontent. The sooner they got 
rid of him the better. 

Lieutenant Young, his platoon leader, didn’t like Whinger either, though 
he didn’t entirely agree with the major. “No matter how good the conditions 
are you get a certain amount of growling in every platoon,” he pointed out. 
“But you never hear the rest of my mob putting on a moan. Whinger Watts 
does it all for ’em, and they get a hell of a lot of amusement out of ragging him.” 

And Sergeant Crane, who had been with Whinger in New Guinea, said: 
“Don’t worry about old Whinger. He'll do me when things get tough.” 

Leading his patrol out that night Sergeant Crane felt well pleased with 
himself. It was good to be in charge of an assignment, even if it did turn out to 
be a piece of cake. And if they ran into trouble the patrol was well equipped 
to deal with it. Seven men, and each man carrying an automatic weapon. 
With two Brens and five Owens their fire-power was almost the equal of a 
First War company. The night was clear and starry with just the faintest hint 
of approaching winter in its freshness. A perfect night for the job, Sergeant 
Crane told himself. Moonless, thank heaven, yet light enough to enable them 
to identify their objective without too much trouble. 

As a final check with Nugget Morrison, who was carrying the compact 
little 88 set, he asked quietly, “Sure you've got it fixed in your skull, Nugget?” 

“You bet your sweet life I have,” Nugget chuckled. “ ‘Betty Grable’s legs’. 
I ain’t likely to forget that lot.” : 

By simply pressing the switch and speaking quietly Nugget could inform 
H.Q. of the patrol’s progress. But since a very wide-awake enemy might also pick 
up the message and profit by it, reports were given in code and cut down, usually 
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to a bare three words. If Nugget said “Betty” H.Q. would know that the patrol 
had reached its objective. “Grable” would mean that it was returning and 
“legs” that it had suffered casualties. 

“I wish Betty Grable had to lug this ruddy Bren,” Whinger complained. 
“I dunno why I’m always mug enough to fall for it.” 

“You lug it because you get the extra pay for lugging it,” Crane snapped. 
“And because you like having it with you. Now shut up and get moving.” He 
was well aware that Whinger had an affection for his Bren and would refuse to 
be parted from it. 

Down the slope and across the floor of the valley they moved, seven silent 
shadowy figures, vague blurs in the darkness. No need to caution anyone about 
strict silence now. Both sides patrolled this dark valley of no-man’s land, and 
there had been frequent night clashes in the past. 

The hill was plainly visible from here, Crane noted with relief—some trick 
of the light outlining it against the darker, taller peaks beyond. He judged it 
to be almost two miles away still. 

Their progress for the next hour was slow and cautious, the stealthily alert 
progress of jungle animals—peering through the darkness, listening and snif- 
fing the night air for possible enemies. Because they had a definite mission to 
accomplish, it was vital for them to avoid trouble on the way. One burst of 
fire, even a single shot, might make their task impossible. 

At the base of the hill Crane motioned the patrol to halt. Whilst they rested, 
crouching close to the protective camouflage of the bushes, he whispered to 
Whinger, “I’m going to take a bit of a dekko round to the right. Drum the 
others.” 

Whinger nodded and Crane moved silently along the base of the hill. 

Straight ahead of the crouching patrol the hill sloped gently upwards. It 
was the obvious way up, an easy uphill walk along a broad spur. And that’s just 
the trouble, Crane thought. It’s too damned obvious. 

Chook Fowler, the youngest member of the patrol, wriggled close to Whinger 
and said, “I don’t reckon there’s a gook within two mile of this joint.” 

“What the hell would you know about it?” Whinger sneered. “You been 
readin’ their letters?” 

Within ten minutes Crane was back, motioning the others to follow him. 
Along the base of the hill he led them, pausing only when he came to a minia- 
ture gully. The hillside here rose steeply in a series of rocky outcrops, promising 
a tiring if not difficult ascent. 

“We go up here,” he announced quietly. 

“Gawd!” Whinger’s hoarse whisper complained. “Do we have to do every- 
thing the hard way?” 

Sergeant Crane ignored him. Already he was picking his way cautiously 
upwards with Whinger, carefully nursing the precious Bren, close behind him. 
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Upwards, skirting bushes and avoiding crumbling rock that might give 
way in a betraying clatter beneath a carelessly placed foot. Crane was breathing 
heavily when he reached the summit and behind him he could hear Whinger’s 
quickened, half-panting breath. Like a blasted railway engine shunting he 
thought irritably. Why the hell doesn’t he put a sock in it? He signalled the 
others to remain where they were while he peered cautiously around a small 
bush. 

The summit, he saw, was bigger than he’d imagined it to be—a jumble of 
bushes and boulders forming a small tableland almost fifty yards in diameter. 
As far as he could tell it was unoccupied. Certainly in five minutes of concen- 
trated searching there had not been the slightest sound or movement. 

And yet! 

Crane had once been ambushed. As forward scout of a patrol on a New 
Guinea jungle trail he had walked almost, but not quite, into a trap. Some 
instinct, some inner feeling, had warned him and he’d dived for cover just 
in time. Machine-gun bullets had ripped through the foliage above him. 
Whinger, who was number two scout, had been a fraction of a second late and 
had copped it. He, Crane, had had a devil of a job getting the wounded man 
out. And Whinger, running true to form, had expressed his gratitude by com- 
plaining bitterly about being dragged through a stinging bush. Later he’d ad- 
mitted having the same feeling of impending danger just before Crane dived 
off the track. 

Sergeant Crane had the same feeling now. Crouching behind the bush on 
that dark hilltop he couldn’t rid himself of the feeling that he’d led his patrol 
into a trap. What if the Chows had deliberately exposed a post to aerial recon- 
naissance and then set a night ambush for the patrol that would be sent to 
investigate? Ah, come off it, he told himself. Charlie Chan’s good, but he’s not 
that good. He couldn’t dream that one up. 

The bush quivered as Whinger wriggled up beside him, the muzzle of his 
Bren thrusting aggressively and reassuringly forward. 

“What do you reckon, Whinger?” Crane asked. 

Without a second’s hesitation Whinger answered: “It’s a bloody trap. 
Flamin’ Charlies everywhere!” 

“You seen anything?” 

“No. I don’t need to see ’em. I can feel the bastards, dwellin’ on us like the 
Nips that day in New Guinea. Let’s get out of here before she goes up.” 

So Whinger can feel it too, Crane thought. It must be an ambush. We can’ "t 
both be imagining things. Or can we? 

For several minutes he crouched there searching, listening, striving to pit 
cold logic against intuition. He couldn’t do as Whinger suggested and pull out 
now. A nice fool he’d look if he went back and reported, “I’m not sure whether 
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the hill is occupied or not, sir. We didn’t see anything, but I sort of felt they 
were there. So I brought the patrol back.” 

No, the Army took a dim view of that sort of bull. All they wanted was a 
straight out “yes” or “no”. And there was only one way to find out the answer. 

“On your feet,” he whispered. “We're searching the hilltop. If we run into 
anything we go down the way we came up.” 

No need to tell them the drill—that he and one Bren would cover the other 
five while they made the first dash back and then covered his withdrawal. 
They’d been through all that till they did it automatically. 

Silently the patrol moved forward, each man instinctively crouching to avoid 
the skyline. Twenty yards, Thirty. More than half-way across the plateau and 
still no sign that the hill had ever been occupied. No trenches, no weapon pits, 
none of the litter that troops invariably leave behind. 

Crane halted the patrol and whispered, “Objective reached.” 

As Nugget spoke the word “Betty” into his set the word was drowned by a 
ragged burst of small arms fire. It came from directly ahead, shattering the 
starry quiet of the hilltop and sending them to earth like startled rabbits. From 
a point on their left a burp gun opened up, its rapid reports blending like the 
tearing of a gigantic canvas. Bullets whined and zipped through the air, snarl- 
ing like maddened hornets as they ricochetted off the rocks, 

Whinger’s Bren opened up, stammering out a long burst that at least tem- 
porarily silenced the burp gun. The others were firing ahead. Only Crane saw 
the man on their right leap to his feet and hurl the grenade. 

God! he thought. We've walked right into it! He cut the man down with a 
burst from his Owen just as the grenade exploded with the crash of a twenty- 
five pounder shell. It was the type of enemy grenade familiarly known as a 
Crumpet, an enormous thing with a blast out of all proportion to the actual 
damage it did. The blast from it almost lifted him bodily, knocking the wind 
out of him so that it was a moment or two before he could gasp, “You all right, 
Whinger?” 

Whinger fired a short burst and said, “I ain’t laughin’, if that’s what you 
want to know.” Another. short burst and then, “You thinkin’ of spendin’ 
Christmas here?” 

Through the clatter of small arms fire came three shrilling whistle blasts. 
“We're getting out right now,” Crane said. 

He didn’t know what those three blasts meant, and he wasn’t anxious to 
stay and find out. Like well-trained sheep dogs the Chinese troops worked to 
whistle signals instead of shouted orders. Three blasts may have been the order. 
for a frontal attack, or they may have been the signal for the left flank to move 
round and cut off their retreat. As far as Crane could detect the grenade thrower 
had been the only one on their right. It looked as though, in declining the easy 
ascent, they had avoided the centre of the trap and disorganized the enemy plans. 
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The patrol’s withdrawal began. While Crane and Whinger sprayed the 
enemy with discouraging fire, the other five dashed to the edge of the plateau, 
wheeled and opened up to cover their mates’ withdrawal. 

“Righto, Whinger,” Crane called. “It’s time we weren’t here.” 

Whinger needed no second telling. He leaped to his feet, hugging the Bren 
to him, and ran. Even so Crane was ahead of him. The burp gun on the left 
rippled out again. Whinger stumbled over a bush and crashed face downwards 

-in the dirt. For a second or two he was too stunned to move. To the anxious 
covering party it seemed minutes before he scrambled to his feet and reached 
them in a series of kangaroo-like bounds. 

Someone called, “That you, Whinger?” 

And he panted, “Yes. Where’s Craney?” 

“Still out there.” Whinger recognized Nugget Morrison’s voice. “You went 
down together. We thought the burp gun had got both of you.” 

Still panting heavily Whinger thrust the Bren into Nugget’s hands. “Hang 
on to her,” he ordered. “I’m goin’ back for him.” 

Alone, unarmed, he went back across that barren bullet-swept hill, not 
bounding wildly now, but moving in a stumbling run, reeling like a drunken 
man. Two Brens and three Owens covered him, firing carefully to avoid hitting 
the reeling figure. And each one of the five men thought: He’ll never make it! 
He hasn’t got a dog’s chance! 

But miraculously he did make it. He came in backwards, his arms locked 
under Crane’s armpits, dragging the limp figure over the rough ground. 

“Gimme the Bren,” he gasped. “A couple of you get him down the hill.” 

Sergeant ‘Crane’s left leg was badly shattered above the knee, and getting 
him clear was no easy job. Nor was there an opportunity of putting even the 
crudest of dressings on the wound until they were well away from the hill. 
They laid him out then and did their poor best. 

He managed a grin of acknowledgment and, recognizing Whinger in the 
darkness, said, “Thanks, Whinger. I won’t forget what you did.” 

Whinger, who was merely an onlooker to the first aid, said, “Aw, shove yer 
thanks. You dragged me out once.” 

They moved on through the night, taking it turn about to carry Crane on 
their backs. Their progress was painfully slow with frequent halts while the 
wounded man was transferred from one back to another. 

The only man who did not take his share of the burden was Whinger, and 
when someone pointedly remarked, “It’s about time you had a go, Whinger,” 
he said sourly, “I’ve had my whack.” 

No one actually pressed the point, but their admiration for his act of reckless 
bravery gradually turned to acute dislike for his selfish attitude. Crane was no 
light load and their rate of progress had slowed down until it began to look 
as if they’d be all night getting back. 
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“Just because a bloke pulls his mate out it don’t give him the right to bludge 
for the rest of his life,” Chook complained audibly. Though he was the 
youngest and smallest member of the patrol he was doing his full share of the 
carrying. 

“Stop pickin’ on the big bronzed hero,” Nugget said. “He’s got to save his 
strength so’s he can carry the D.C.M. he'll get out of it.” 

Whinger ignored them. 

And then, when they were half a mile from their own lines, he folded up. 
He sank quietly to the ground, nursing his precious Bren, and lay there as 
though sound asleep. It was Nugget, vainly trying to rouse him, who made the 
discovery. The hand he put on Whinger’s back came away wet and sticky. 

“The poor cow’s wounded,” he whispered urgently. “In the back.” 

They took the Bren from him and rolled him gently on his face. Even in 
the feeble light of the stars they could see the ragged tear in the back of the 
blood-soaked shirt. Very gently they enlarged the tear, exposing a jagged wound 
such as no bullet could have made. 

“That bloody Crumpet got him,” Nugget gasped. 

The statement, so obviously true, stunned them. This man had been hit 
almost as soon as the first shots had been fired, yet he had carried on, covering 
their first retreat, going back to pull Crane out and then walking all this way 
without a word of complaint. 

And they had called him “Whinger”! Worse still, for the last hour they had 
been silently cursing the man who had proved himself a far better man than 
any one of them. Whinger! He hadn’t even asked anyone to hump his weighty 
Bren. He would die without complaining, was probably dead already. 

Propping himself up painfully Sergeant Crane snapped: “Stop mucking 
about. Cut the shirt off him and get a dressing on that wound.” 

A knife blade gleamed in the starlight as Nugget slid the point through the 
shirt just above the belt and slit it from waist to collar. Perhaps his hand shook, 
perhaps he was too eager, for the point of the knife pricked the skin well away 
from the wound and drew a tiny trickle of blood. 

As the patrol, gleefully relating the incident next day, put it, “That did it. 
It woke old Whinger up and put him right back in his number one form.” 

“Gawd stone the flamin’ crows!” he snarled, staggering to his feet and 
thrusting his helpers aside. “Ain’t a man got enough to put up with from 
the gooks without his mates startin’ in on him? Mates! Cut a man’s best shirt 
to bits and then stab him in the back! No one’s touchin’ me till I get back to 
a quack that knows how to treat a man. Gimme the Bren.” 


WESTERN WOLFPACK 


By MICHAEL RAMSDEN 


'HE salvo from the Australian destroyer’s guns momentarily lit the water. 

For an instant the junks moving silently towards the North Korean coast- 
line were angular black silhouettes in the darkness. 

On the bridge of the warship officers watched the pattern of phosphorescent 
pin-points on a sweeping radar screen as the odd flotilla slowly approached 
the shore mud-flats. 

A Korean interpreter wearing radio ear-phones shouted through the noise of 
the gun-fire to relay a message from the junks. The cease-fire order was given. 

There was silence. No answering fire came from the Communist shore bat- 
teries. Then, out of the night, came the dull thud of exploding grenades and 
the rattling sound of small arms fire. 

The Wolfpack was ashore in North Korea again. This was its pattern of 
attack... . 

From the Manchurian border in the north, to the more-or-less static war- 
front which formed during the latter half of the Korean War, the Communists 
were vulnerable to attack from the sea on both sides of the Korean peninsula. 

United Nations task forces operated along the east and west coasts without 
naval opposition. Carrier-based aircraft flying in from the Sea of Japan and 
the Yellow Sea joined fighters and bombers from South Korean airfields in 
the aerial bombardment of North Korea. 

American warships operated on the east coast, their battleships and heavy 
cruisers keeping the important rail centres of Hungnam and Wonsan and other 
targets under almost constant shelling. 

But on the west, where the Commonwealth ships patrolled, warfare was 
different. 

The Yellow Sea coast of North Korea is bleak and low-lying. The coastal 
waters are an ill-charted treacherous maze of islands, shoals and shallows. 

Korea’s main rivers which flow into the Yellow Sea disgorge dangerous ice- 
formations in the winter and the Communists had adopted the practice of 
floating mines out to sea when the rivers thawed. 

The coast does not offer major targets to naval gun-fire. It was advisable to 
keep the Communist high command continually aware of the possibility of a 
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west coast landing on the scale of the 260-ship sea-borne assault against Inchon 
in 1950, which turned the war in favour of the U.N. forces when they had been 
almost pushed out of Korea. 

The “Western Wolfpack” was developed, a force of Korean guerrilla raiders 
who went about the task with unusual Oriental enthusiasm, who gave the war- 
fare along the west coast a pirate-like atmosphere; with their dilapidated fleet of 
square-sailed fishing-junks they looked and fought like China Sea cutthroats. 

During the war their operations were secret. After being at sea with a 
Commonwealth task force, it was impossible to persuade the Tokyo censors 
to allow a mention of the Wolfpack or to tell many details of the raids that 
were being carried out against North Korea. 

The Wolfpack actions are still classified “top secret” in defence headquarters 
in Washington, presumably because of the role they would assume if war 
erupted again in Korea. 

Accordingly, there are no available Intelligence assessments of the extent 
they worried the Communists, the number of Chinese and North Korean emer- 
gency troops they kept pinned down along the coast who might otherwise have 
been in Communist front lines, or the value of the information they brought 
back on enemy strength and movements. 

But the miles of trench networks one could see stretching into the haze of 
distance when flying over the North Korean coast was perhaps some indication 
of their nuisance value, or the many coastal guns which would open up on 
Allied ships when they came within range. 

The big junks in which the Western Wolfpack operated, being the same 
as other Korean craft which fished along the coast, could move without arousing 
Communist shore batteries. At night they could sail up to a beach without noise; 
powered junks would tow them off after a raid, 

The Wolfpack guerrillas were based on some of the Allied-held islands in 
the Haeju Gulf. They were supplied with American arms and equipment, but 
many of them insisted on wearing the billowing white cotton clothes of the 
Korean farmer, and the older men would retain their traditional incongruous 
black straw hats, which look like a children’s party version of a topper. 

Officers and men of Australian and other Commonwealth warships in the 
Yellow Sea task forces did not often actually see the coastal raiders. Operations 
with them did not differ much from the almost nightly raids carried out by 
destroyers and frigates which were detached from a zigzagging screen of escort 
ships far out to sea to steam inshore under cover of darkness and bombard 
Communist installations. 

But occasionally a sleek warship would have a rendezvous in muddy coastal 
waters with a junk, from which a bearded American officer might scramble 
aboard and be taken to the captain while the junk’s vicious-looking Korean 
crew exchanged surprising pleasantries with the warship’s complement. 
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Soon after H.M.A.S. Bataan took part in one of the most successful Wolfpack 
raids of the war, I joined the destroyer at sea—an unnerving process of being 
lowered on a wire from a helicopter through the choking smoke and gases from 
the funnel and dangled above the boiling stern-wave until you get a footing on 
the quarter-deck. 

Bataan bore scars of a recent duel with a Communist shore battery. A shell 
had struck her amidships and exploded in the cabin of her captain, Commander 
W. S. Bracegirdle. Being of inferior Chinese make, it had done little damage 
beyond tearing a hole in the ship’s side well above the water-line. 

But Bataan had risked greater damage in putting several hundred Wolfpack 
guerrillas ashore in a Chinese-held section of the coast.* 

Some missions in which Wolfpack guerrillas were employed would keep 
them in North Korea for as long as three weeks. Small groups were put ashore 
at different points to gather information about airfields being used by the 
Russian-built MIG jet fighters. Such raids were carried out as far north as 
the Yalu River. 

It was from waters near the muddy Yalu estuary that the first MIG was 
retrieved for examination by Allied air experts, In August 1951, a reconnais- 
sance plane spotted the wreck of an MIG-r5 in about 10 feet of water on mud- 
flats a mile and a half off the North Korean coast. 

The frigate H.M.S. Cardigan Bay and two auxiliary craft went after it 
with the protection of both low- and high-altitude air cover, to deal with shore 
guns or interfering MIG’s, while Royal Navy divers, working in dangerous 
currents, recovered the plane. 

There is one legend, difficult to check because of the secrecy which still 
surrounds their operations,.that Wolfpack guerrillas actually occupied a little 
piece of North Korea during several months of the war. 

It was reportedly on a peninsula which they had fortified. They were left 
alone by Communist troops because of their ability to summon Allied air sup- 
port and possibly a warship or two if an effort had been made to dislodge them. 

The impertinent action is believable as they would have had this ability in 
common with U.N. forces occupying islands along both coasts during the war, 
on which radar stations and air/sea rescue units were based. 

Some of these islands were close enough to the North Korean coast to 
become joined to it in winter months by the ice floes. Despite the islands’ de- 
fences, when the ice appeared to be getting sufficiently thick for the Communist 
infantry to walk across, it sometimes became advisable to have a warship 
stand by. 

Certainly the Wolfpack operations were not carried out with the same 
deadly efficiency with which they would have been carried out by the Royal 
Marines, for example. 

* See “Operation Round-up", by Ronald McKie, p. 270 in this volume. 
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The American officers with the Korean fighters were Intelligence specialists, 
not trained commandos. The practical planning of operations was not their 
field, though they undoubtedly became most efficient at it. 

Raids were organized to the point where the officers asked for naval cover, 
and it had to be pointed out that they had not taken the moon or the tide into 
their calculations. The night set for a raid might have been lit by a brilliant 
full moon, or the tide running in a way that the guerrillas would have had 
to leave their craft a mile out on the tidal mud-flats. 

On one occasion, a group went ashore on an Intelligence mission behind 
enemy lines, only to rush hurriedly back to a sampan which had landed them 
as it was pulling out from the shore. They realized in time that they were 
leaving tracks through recently-fallen snow which would have brought a force 
of Communist infantry quickly in pursuit. 

But happenings of this sort were not frequent. Australian warships, includ- 
ing the destroyers H.M.A.S. Anzac (Captain G. G. O. Gatacre), H.M.A.S. 
Tobruk (Commander R. I. Peek), and the frigate H.M.A.S. Condamine (Lieu- 
tenant-Commander R. C. Savage) co-operated closely in many efficient opera- 
tions with the Wolfpack raiders. 

I was aboard a Commonwealth task force leader, the British aircraft carrier 
H.MSS. Ocean, when one major Wolfpack attack failed because of nothing but 
ironic bad luck. 

Before the attack, it had all the makings of becoming an historic encounter 
in Korean War naval history. It was to be fought on 1 June (1952), the anniver- 
sary of Lord Howes’ sea victory in 1794—in naval tradition the “Glorious First” 
of June. 

HMS. Amethyst, the British frigate which was sealed up in China’s 
Yangtze River for months by Communist guns—the drama watched through- 
out the world until she made a gallant dash under fire to freedom—was to take 
part in a similarly dangerous role. 

The guerrillas were to go ashore in force. Amethyst was to steam up the 
Han River estuary and engage Communist shore batteries known to be there. 

And here, on this anniversary of the “Glorious First”, the British Navy was 
depending again on wind and sail for victory—the clumsy sails and bamboo 
spars of the Wolfpack junks that would mean a silent, surprise attack. 

The irony was that the wind failed. 

The night before the attack H.M.S. Ocean’s task force was moving north 
through rain squalls, the Yellow Sea grey and flat. H.M.A.S. Bataan was in the 
screening force of escort destroyers with British, an American, and Canadian 
destroyers. 

The ships altered course every few minutes. Although there were no sub- 
marine attacks during the war, there was always the awareness in the Yellow 
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Sea that the Soviet submarine base of Port Arthur was only a few hundred miles 
to the north. 

In a briefing cabin, Ocean’s pilots were having the following day’s targets 
detailed to them by a British marine Intelligence officer. Except for several who 
had flown on late evening missions and were dressed in flying suits, the pilots 
might have been getting their directions to a naval ball in a peace-time port. 

They were in formal uniforms, with bow ties and cummerbunds, sipping 
after-dinner coffee from delicate cups as the destruction of Communist gun 
emplacements and troop concentrations was assigned to them. 

It was impossible not to think of the other group of men who were to 
attack the enemy at dawn, the Koreans waiting quietly in their dirty junks 
behind an island in the river estuary. 

During the night, the task force moved nearer to the North Korean coast. 

In pre-dawn darkness, H.M.S. Ocean turned upwind and increased speed, 
and the first waves of Sea Furies and Fireflies were catapulted into the air. 

The junks still had not made the landing beach at daylight. A baffling, 
unexpected offshore wind made their progress slow. The Communist guns 
opened fire. 

Amethyst answered. River fog and low-lying cloud were hampering the air 
attack. 

Pilots returning to the carrier to refuel and rearm their planes with rockets 
and bombs brought graphic accounts of the fight. Some of the junks now had 
reached the beach. The guerrillas had spilled ashore but were pinned down. 
Communist reinforcements had been seen from the air. 

When it appeared that it would be suicide to press the landing, the order 
was given to withdraw, and the junks were towed to safety. The air attack 
continued through the day as the weather allowed. 

Aboard the aircraft carrier spirits were not unduly low because the landing 
had not been a success. The air support had kept casualties among the raiders 
very light despite the opposition, and the enemy had been hit hard by the Navy 

lanes. 
e At dusk, as a batman guided the last of the oil-streaked Sea Furies on to the 
deck, signal lamps were blinking messages across the grey waters to the escort 
destroyers. 

One of the Canadian destroyers was detailed for a night attack along the 
coast, A white light flashed back acknowledgment. 

As she swung away from the task force, a skull-and-crossbones flag fluttered 
to her yard-arm. 


ASCENT OF KAMAKSAN 


By J. M. BRADLEY 


T° Australian eyes, accustomed to a land of gentler contour, the rugged 
countryside traversed by the road running northwards from Seoul presents 
caany strange features. There are firstly the steep and irregular hills lining the 
>rcad valley along which this highway runs for 25 miles and then, turning 
easward at Choksong, it approaches that range of mountains which separates 
the valleys of the Han and Imjin rivers. It enters a narrow defile lined by steep 
rocky cliffs and sharp gullies, with much vegetation and waterfalls tumbling 
over rocks and glimpses of mountain tops beyond, and after a few miles comes 
w the flat lands of the Imjin River. To the north of this there is a jumble of 
lower hills where the Commonwealth Division fought from its inception in 
July 1951. These hills are dominated by the mountains of the precipitous range 
through which the road has passed. 

The highest peak of this range, Kamaksan, is not a high mountain in com- 
parison with those of other places, being 675 metres or 2,170 feet above sea level, 
bat its summit is the highest point for miles around and from north of the 
Imjin its height and bulk are accentuated by the low-lying flat country at its base. 
Kamaksan is not as prominent from the south, where it is surrounded by foot- 
hills, but an impression of a rugged and inaccessible tract of country is presented 
from the road through the gorge at its base, with precipitous peaks at the top 
of steep gullies and extensive minefields preventing trespassers from approach- 
ing its rocky walls. 

From the fighting front the mountain looms massively, the irregular outline 
of its slopes leading up to twin peaks, presenting a challenge to anyone who 
has done any rambling in the hills of his native land. With such thoughts in 
mind, Captain “Paddy” Moloney, mortar officer 3 R.A.R., and myself decided 
one day in August 1952, that we would climb Kamaksan at the first opportunity. 
To add interest to the expedition, we had heard many stories about the moun- 
tain, some ancient and some modern, some true and some false. 

One story was that Genghis Khan climbed it and this was supported by the 
outline of nearby Castle Hill which he was said to have fortified. History 
does not record that the Mongol leader ever entered Korea, although it is pos- 
sble that some of his followers used the mountain to observe the road to Seoul. 
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There were the usual tales of bears and pumas and one, which we were 
inclined to dismiss, was that a large tiger lived there. I have learned since— 
more than a year later—that there were a number of tallying accounts by vil- 
lagers living at the base of the mountain who claimed to have actually seen 
the animal. 

Rumours of booby traps and old mines well off the beaten tracks and one 
really wild story that the top of the mountain was mined tended to act as 
deterrents. Paddy had seen flashing lights high on the mountain from the 
front and to investigate these was another reason for climbing, fifth column 
work being suspected. 

Our opportunity came in October when the battalion occupied the rest 
area on Castle Hill. Knowing of no path up \the mountain, we decided to 
ascend by a long sloping spur silhouetted against the skyline. 

We set out for the base of the spur in a jeep, entered the narrow defile and, 
when we believed we had arrived there, left the road and climbed straight up 
the hillside. The spur was covered with vegetation which presented all those 
brilliant colours from green through brown to bright red which are the out- 
standing feature of a northern hemisphere autumn and very shortly we came 
across old earthworks with pieces of equipment lying around, webbing, 
machine-gun ammunition belts, handles of stick grenades, odd pieces of Ameri- 
can uniforms and Chinese padded clothing and an occasional old British bush 
hat. These were relics of the battles of New Year 1951-between Chinese and 
Americans and of April 1951 when the Chinese overran the mountain after 
overwhelming the Gloucesters in the valley below. 

Higher up, there were well-defined tracks used by the villagers to the south 
of the Kansas Line and at one point we came across an ingenious bird trap 
consisting of a lattice of wood covered with stones and poised precariously 
in position by a small trigger. Paddy kicked the trigger and the stones 
crashed down very powerfully, being quite capable of killing a pheasant or 
small animal. 

A well-defined spur with precipitous sides leading up to one of the peaks 
of Kamaksan was visible on the left and was obviously the one we should have 
ascended. The spur we were on led to a smaller feature to the south which 
was connected to Kamaksan by a gentle saddle. We sidled the small feature and 
found more tracks and a cultivated field at the saddle. We had lunch and com- 
menced to climb the actual peak. The way became much steeper and the tracks 
disappeared, We had to pick our way carefully, climbing on hands and knees 
and using bushes to pull ourselves up. At one place the way became very 
steep and there was a sheer drop of 50 feet after a short roll. Our boots were 
very awkward as the nails kept slipping on the rocks and, although at times 
we were able to stand, it was almost impossible to go back and we had to 
keep on, sidling the steepest rock faces, 
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After half an hour of this exertion, we reached the southern. peak and, as 
the afternoon was already well advanced, we hoped for an easier descent, having 
no wish to be trapped on the mountain after dark in view of the predatory 
animals that had been reported and the increasing coldness of the weather. 

For 100 yards we followed a narrow ridge, with a sheer drop on the southern 
side, and reached the western peak, the highest point on the mountain. It was 
covered with vegetation and was surrounded on three sides by drops of 
80 to 100 feet. A third peak was visible to the north although only two had been 
visible from the Imjin. The view alone made the climb worthwhile. We 
could see the country for miles in every direction—the flat lands of the Han 
valley with ripening ricefields to the south, the mountains of central Korea in 
the distance to the east, the estuary of-the Imjin and the marine front, with 
clouds of bursting napalm bombs, to the west, with the brown flat lands of the 
Imjin and the maze of hills, with 355, 187 and 166 prominent, to the north. 

A stiff cool breeze was blowing from the north-west, forerunner of the 
approaching winter and, after taking colour photographs, we descended into 
a deep saddle and climbed the north peak. We saw about ten Koreans in the 
distance on the peak and found they were South Korean policemen living 
there. On the other side of the peak were three Americans living in tents and 
manning a wireless relay station. This explained the mystery of the flashing 
lights, 0.50 calibre machine guns covered all approaches to the peak. 

A. drink of water was the available limit of American hospitality but it 
was very welcome. As the day was drawing to a close we did not wait long 
but pressed on down a spur leading in the direction of Castle Hill. The 
descent was much easier than the ascent as we followed a well-defined path 
along a gently sloping spur. At intervals there were prepared defensive posi- 
tions, with trenches and barbed wire. After half an hour a barbed wire fence 
forced us to the west of the spur down into a gully where we passed the 
remnants of several charcoal burners’ furnaces, which were holes about eight 
feet diameter, four feet deep, covered with roofs of clay. We came to a stream 
but forbore from drinking because of bilharzia and amoebiasis and other 
diseases that abound in Oriental countries. We went downstream and came 
to a track which led on to the main road. We arrived at “B” echelon at dusk 
and shortly after came to Battalion Headquarters after a day in which we 
had climbed Kamaksan, had solved the mystery of the flashing lights and 
had failed to see bear, mountain lion or tiger. 


“OPERATION ROUND-UP” 


By RONALD McKIE 


COSIANDER BRACEGIRDLE lit the stump of his spent cigar. “Well,” 
he asked, “what’s in the pot this time?” 

He was a big, ruddy, cheerful looking man with smooth black hair and 
one of those deceptive innocent English schoolboy faces. But his visitor was 
just the opposite—short, nuggety, with soft brown eyes and a skin almost 
white above his heavy blue-black beard shadow. 

Captain Lamm grinned as he opened out the map on the polished top 
of the cabin table. 

“There’s a good raid we want to lay on,” he drawled, “and we'd like to have 
you Aussies with us—in fact, we've been keeping this one warm for Bataan.” 

“We'd be delighted,” the Australian said, “but where are you going in?” 

“To Ponggu-Myon, in daylight, with all the fire-power and support you 
can give us,” the Texan said. 

He was standing now, as Bracegirdle always remembers him, with his 
thumbs hooked into his belt above the two pearl-handled six shooters in 
stained holsters on his thighs. 

“Tm putting thirty agents ashore tonight to take a last look around. The 
weather’s just right and the tide should be O.K. for the morning of the 19th. 
We think ...” 

Planning for “Operation Round-up”, first daylight combined raiding 
operation of the Korean War, had begun. 

Both these leaders—top units in an international team which worked so 
well together—knew war and what it involved. Now they were at it again. 
Both knew that the war of ideologies that had begun for one in 1939 and 
for the other among the bomb bursts at Pearl Harbour, was still going on. 

Warwick Bracegirdle had been at the Battle of Matapan in the Mediter- 
ranean (where he had won his first D.S.C.), and among the Kamikazes off 
the Philippines (where he had won his second D.S.C.). And now, in command 
of the Australian Tribal class destroyer Bataan, which the American carrier 
Bataan always referred to as “Junior”, he had what he called his “Parish” to 
patrol and protect off the west coast of Korea. But because nobody could be 
too sure what “Braces” Bracegirdle would do at any given moment—he would 
go in and fight at the drop of a hat—and because of his piratical clothes 
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and likeable whimsical manner, he was always the target for goodnatured 
leg-pulling. The officers of a Canadian destroyer off Korea referred to him as 
“The Black Terror” and his ship as “The Grey Ghost of the West Coast”, 
while the Americans and British called Bataan “The Big Top” or just “Braces’ 
Circus”. 

George Lamm, on the other hand, despite his Texan pistols, was a much 
more conventional, more reserved man—though a first class soldier and, like 
Braces, a good bloke to be with in a tight spot. He had been one of General 
Matthew Ridgway’s paratroopers dropping through the murk on Europe, and 
was now in command of a group of South Korean coastal commandos known 
as the Western Wolfpack Guerrillas 

On the morning of this first conference—15 May 1952—when Bataan 
was off Taeyonp-yong-do Island at the entrance to the long Gulf of Haeju, 
the uneasy truce in Korea had lasted ten months—time enough for the Com- 
munist armies to have built up their land strength alone to nearly 1,000,000 
men and for Peking Radio to be again shouting threats which seemed to fore- 
shadow a new Red offensive. During the truce, however, guerrillas operated 
on both sides of the cease-fire line which sliced Korea in two a little north of 
the 38th parallel. The search for “intelligence” constantly went on. 

“Operation Round-up” was part of the pattern of a harassing war that 
never stopped, But to understand Round-up you first have to know something 
about the area where it took place and why it was important, as part of 
the overall picture, ‘to the Allied Command in Korea. 

On the west coast of Korea, about 100 miles north-west of Seoul and 
Inchon, there is a peninsula called Ponggu-Myon which pushes a blunt snout 
into the Yellow Sea. And from this snout more than a dozen little islands 
dribble down and across the entrance of Haeju Gulf, a long narrow dent of 
treacherous water which floods and ebbs at seven knots and where slack 
water is almost unknown. 

Most of these rugged islands, with rocks, reefs, mud-flats and tide rips 
holding them apart, ride low in the restless water of the Yellow Sea. They 
are as green as the grass of southern England, but as bald as St. Paul’s. 
Refugees, fleeing to the islands from the Communist mainland, were respons- 
ible for this baldness. They cut down all the stunted growth of trees and even 
grubbed the roots for fuel. At low tide these displaced hungry people dug 
for shellfish along the shores of the islands to boost their thin rice diet. 

There is one island, however, and the largest, which is high and rugged, 
with steep cliffs against the jaundiced sea, and only one small village beach 
which invites you, a little churlishly, to land and then only at high water. 
This is Taeyonp-yong-do. It was this island, about six miles from the enemy- 
held mainland, which was the headquarters of Commander Bracegirdle’s Parish 
and Captain Lamm’s Wolfpack Guerrillas. Its code name, for all operational 
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purposes, was “Apple Pie”, although all other islands in the area, as you will 
notice, took their code names from favourite brands of Western firewater. 

The inshore patrolling of Haeju Gulf, its islands and adjacent coasts, was 
no casual haphazard thing. It had objectives all linked with Allied military 
strategy in Korea. The main object was to defend the islands and use them 
for a number of purposes: As jumping-off places for guerrilla raids and 
Intelligence agents and as receiving centres for escapees from Chinese and 

- North Korean Communism; as radar stations and flight markers for Allied 
planes; as centres for sea rescue by boats and helicopters. 

Attack or constant threat of attack from the sea—the Peninsular War 
technique all over again—was also designed to force the Communists to keep 
troops along this coast, even though the coast was far north of the actual 
battle line in Korea, and to complicate the Red Army’s logistical problems 
and its relations with the local people, many of whom were bitterly anti- 
Communist. 

The islands were also defended, and the waters around them patrolled, so 
that at least 700 South Korean junks, vital to South Korea’s food supply, 
could work the fishing grounds along the edge of the Yellow Sea. These 
high mat-sail junks carried identification numbers painted on their bows, flew 
special coloured pennants issued by the Fishing Control points at each village 
beach, had South Korean Marine liaison officers in patrol boats which moved 
around with the fleets, and were allowed to operate only in daylight—a pre- 
caution which made sure that any unauthorized junk or sampan which moved at 
night would be treated as an enemy by patrolling United Nations blockade craft. 

Up to May 1952, the Western Wolfpack Guerrillas had often raided the 
mainland, but always at night, never in force, and never as part of a true 
combined raiding operation with supporting arms. Under “Operation Round- 
up”, however, they were to attack in force in daylight under naval and air 
cover, hold Ponggu-Myon Peninsula as long as possible, destroy guns and 
installations, rescue anti-Communists, and, most important, take prisoners. 

On paper, even with the aid of sea and air, this looked a difficult assign- 
ment, for agents Captain Lamm put ashore confirmed that the enemy had 
at least two battalions of mixed Chinese and North Koreans covering a small 
area of country, plus three or four 75-mm. guns and at least two 120-mm. 
guns, plus many well-established gun positions along the coast and just 
inland among the terraced slopes of hillside paddy and vegetable farms. Some 
of these guns were in caves, natural or man-made, and could be run out, fired 
and withdrawn. 

Four days after Commander Bracegirdle and Captain Lamm had started 
their planning in Bataan off the cliffs of Apple Pie, and with no time for 
any landing rehearsals because the Wolfpack had other commitments, Round- 
up was turned on. 
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Although Lamm personally led the attack and was responsible for its 
direction ashore, the overall leader was Bracegirdle with Bataan’s bridge his 
raiding headquarters. From there he could talk direct to the Wolfpack units 
ashore, to a United States Marine Corps naval gunfire unit, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant E. Hale, on Cho-do Island (code name “Brandy”) inside Haeju Gulf and 
within uncomfortably easy range of enemy 75’s, and to the British aircraft 
carrier Ocean (Captain Charles Evans) 60 miles offshore in the Yellow Sea. 

Early on the morning of 19 May 1952, Bracegirdle moved Bataan to her 
first bombardment position near Mu-do Island (code name “Rum Punch”) 
and about 5,000 yards almost due south of the snout of Ponggu-Myon Peninsula. 
There he dropped his anchor underfoot—just enough to hold the destroyer 
firmly in her preselected bombardment position against the tide that was 
flowing into Haeju like a river in flood—and swung his six slim 4.7’s to face 
the mainland. 

With him on the bridge were Lieutenant Frank Dunn, U.S. Army and 
second-in-command of the Wolfpack Guerrillas; Lieutenant R. B. (“Dick”) 
Nunn, Navigator; Lieutenant J. S. B. (“Barb”) More, Communications Officer; 
Commissioned Gunner J. H. (“Beau”) Guest; Yeoman of Signals John 
Trimble; and Navigator’s Yeoman Able Seaman Jack Campbell. Lieutenant 
J. G. (“Jock”) Yule, the Gunnery Control Officer, was in the Director Tower, 
behind and above the Compass Platform, and Sub-Lieutenant J. L. Jobson 
was in the Plot one deck below. 

Most of the Australians wore ordinary action working dress—light blue 
shirt and navy blue dungarees—but Braces, who liked to vary his action 
uniform, had added this morning an old dark blue sweater and suede shoes. 

The joint raiding operations plot for the coming attack was on the flat 
top of the anti-submarine cabinet, and at the aft end of the bridge, squatting 
on the deck, grouped eight radio operators, plotters and interpreters, all South 
Koreans in the jungle green and peaked caps of the Wolfpack. 

The morning was fine and cool—like an early winter morning in Sydney— 
and the mountains far inland were a hard dark blue line above the bottle 
green coastline. Through his glasses Bracegirdle could see, on the slopes of 
the first low hills beyond the shoreline, smudges that were low grey peasant 
farmhouses among the sloping quilt of fields, and once he picked out a 
sudden white splash, very small and moving fast, as someone scampered 
across a yard. 

As he traversed his glasses he remembered the time, only a few months 
before, when further north than this, off Chinnampo, Communist guns had 
fired on Bataan just on dusk. The shells had straddled, beating the sea along 
the destroyer’s sides. Then five flashes, fairly close together, had suddenly 
ruled a bright line along the shore. 

“Port 20,” he had yelled. “Two hundred revolutions.” 
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The ship shuddered and swung, but all too slowly it seemed. Then the 
five 75-mm. shells whined in. Four slapped the sea, but Bataan jerked as the 
fifth hit her near the stern, and then she began to vibrate as her after guns 
opened fire. 

Later, when Bracegirdle went aft, there was a hole as big as his head in 
his own cabin bulkhead, and sixteen shell fragments were found in his 
quarters, one in the tail of his old frock coat, which was on a hanger 
near his bunk. Later still, when he reported the good shooting of the Com- 
munist gunners, he received this piece of Royal Navy whimsy from the 
Second-in-Command Far East Station (Rear-Admiral Scott-Moncrieff): 
“Sorry to hear about your tail.” 

Round-up began just before 10 a.m. when Bataan opened her bombard- 
ment, concentrating her fire on the snout of Ponggu-Myon. This bombard- 
ment was to cover an initial landing of Blue Force—120 Wolfpack Guerrillas 
from Yuk-do Island (code name “Whisky”) just east of the peninsula—whose 
job was to hold the end of the peninsula as a final evacuation beachhead for 
the main Wolfpack after they had cleaned up the enemy on Ponggu-Myon. 

For twenty minutes the shells from the cracking 4.7’s burst on and over the 
red cliffs of the peninsula’s snout. Then powered junks, carrying Blue Force, 
swung round the end of Yuk-do and turned towards the small and only 
beach at the base of a break in the cliffs. But, instead of heading in, the junks 
slowed down as they came under Bataan’s arc of shells, hesitated and huddled 
together like brown water beetles. 

“They seem to be scared of our shells,” Bracegirdle said to the U.S. guer- 
rilla leader beside him. 

Dunn nodded. “Looks like it, Commander. They've never gone in before 
under a day bombardment.” 

Bracegirdle swept the junks with his glasses. “I think we'd better check fire.” 

Immediately the guns stilled the junks began to scatter and head shore- 
ward. Then, as they hit the beach and an enemy heavy machine gun began 
to hammer, Bataan resumed her bombardment, throwing her high capacity 
shells against the upper cliff face in reddish bursts and then 1,000 yards in- 
land and ahead of the now advancing troops who quickly, and against only 
very light opposition, took control of the end of the peninsula and sealed it off 
along a line about half a mile inland. 

While this was going on a sampan brought out to Bataan a seriously 
wounded guerrilla. A machine-gun bullet had ricochetted from his left wrist 
into his stomach. When he was hoisted aboard Surgeon Lieutenant W. 
Thompson examined him and decided that he would have to operate im- 
mediately to save the man’s life. He selected as his operating table the polished 
table in Bracegirdle’s after cabin and in a few minutes he was ready. 

As the guns were cracking overhead and the ship was jerking as the shells 
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went away, an American surgeon, who had come over from a nearby tank 
landing craft which co-operated with the guerrillas, gave the anaesthetic and 
Doc. Thompson extracted the bullet. 

When the guerrilla eventually woke up, in Braces’ bunk, he looked down 
for a long time at the white sheets—this was the first time in his life he had 
been between sheets—and he looked round for a long time at the unfamiliar 
cabin—the first he had ever seen. Then he smiled at one of the South Korean 
stretcher bearers who had brought him out to Bataan and said: “Now I am 
happy. I know I am in heaven.” 

Bracegirdle waited until the evacuation beach, so important to the success 
of the operation, was assured, and there was no sign of a counter-attack. Then 
he moved Bataan to her second anchorage and major bombardment position, 
about four miles east of the peninsula, to cover the main landing of the 
Wolfpack. 

These troops, 300 of them under Captain Lamm, were on Cho-do Island 
(code name “Brandy”). They were, like their brothers of Blue Force already 
ashore, a tough highly trained volunteer force of South Koreans, mostly 
peasants and fishermen from the coastal islands, but among them was a 
sprinkling of anti-Communist North Koreans who had escaped to the Allied 
side. All wore South Korean uniform of jungle green, plus American helmets, 
and officers had bar insignia on ‘their shirt collars. All carried automatic 
weapons, slung carbines, grenades and knives, and each fighting platoon was 
armed with a 40mm. mortar, a mine detector and demolition explosives. 
These guerrillas were a quick moving, hard hitting force, especially skilled in 
night fighting, and they could, and did, do a lot of damage in a short time. 

A feature of the organization of each Wolfpack platoon was the use of 
boys as runners and as mortar bomb carriers. The smallness and speed of these 
boys made them invaluable, for a boy could find cover where a man could 
not. One of these Wolfpack boys was Kim—a name in Korean which is about 
a dozen times more common than Smith in our telephone books. This Kim, 
who was Lamm’s runner, was a North Korean whose parents, anti-Com- 
munist, had been murdered. He said he was twelve, but he was no bigger 
than an Australian or American boy of cight. In the jungle green of the 
guerrillas, but with a small baseball-type cap instead of a helmet, he looked 
like a small boy playing at soldiers. His appearance and innocent expression, 
however, were both extremely deceptive. He was, in an environment of 
ideological murder and mass killing, a bloodthirsty little imp to whom killing 
was as simple as eating. He had already made twelve parachute jumps from 
Dakotas, and with the American carbine he always carried and kept in 
perfect working order, had killed three Chinese soldiers in action. He hated 
the Chinese even more than the North Koreans he had renounced—and that 
was a lot. After Round-up, when he excelled as a runner under fire, even the 
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tough guerrillas decided that Kim was becoming a little anti-social for his 
age. They demobilized him and sent him to school in Seoul—though every- 
one tipped that school would not hold Kim very long. 

The second phase of Round-up began just after 11.30 a.m. that day when 
Bataan, helped by the almost uncanny spotting of the U.S. Marine naval 
gunfire unit under Lieutenant Hale, began a systematic bombardment of 
the main attack area of Ponggu-Myon Peninsula inside Haeju Gulf. Bataan 
put her shells down on enemy observation posts, on mortar positions, on 
troop concentrations, and then on the little town of Pupori just behind the 
beachhead where the main Wolfpack would land. 

As the bluish-red bursts of broadside after broadside flowered along the 
shoreline, Bracegirdle grinned at Dick Nunn and called, “By jove, that’s 
shaking them, Pilot.” 

“Whatoh next night ashore at Sasebo,” yelled Jock Yule, above the clamour, 
from the Director Tower. 

“Get back into your god box,” Nunn yelled back as he moved the port 
engine of the anchored destroyer to keep the guns broadside to the shore. 

Earlier, Fireflies and Sea Furies from the carrier Ocean had taken off, 
but they were too early and had been ordered to stay out at sea in cloud. 
But at 12.20 p.m. Bracegirdle called on them. Six Fireflies roared in first and 
laid their 1,000 pounders on enemy troops behind the beachhead, and eight 
more followed them in with rockets. Then the Furies, almost at deck level, 
sprayed the whole beachhead area as the powered junks of the main Wolfpack, 
carrying Red, Green and Yellow Forces, left Cho-do Island and headed for 
the touchdown points ashore. 

The air attack was so concentrated that only once, before the three Wolf- 
pack groups were ashore by 1 p.m., had Bracegirdle to call for rocket attacks 
to wipe out an enemy machine-gun post which the guerrillas reported was 
firing on the junks, 

Red Force was in command of a U.S. Army sergeant, Green was under 
Lamm, and Yellow was under a U.S. Army private. But, once ashore, the 
operation had only just begun. Before the three forces could fan inland and 
then drive south down Ponggu-Myon Peninsula, they first had to get through 
a deep anti-personnel minefield behind the beach. Some of these mines had 
been exploded by Bataan’s bombardment and by strafing, but the area was still 
dangerous. 

The guerrillas wasted no time. They grabbed some of the local people 
and ordered them to lead the way through the minefields. Those who refused - 
they drove before them. And as the locals knew the safe paths and naturally 
had no desire to go up on a mine there were no casualties. 

Red, Green and Yellow Forces, operating independently but still close 
to each other, then began to spread inland, cleaning up pockets of resistance 
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as they went, but within half an hour of the landing the enemy came out 
of their holes and counter-attacked in battalion strength. Pinned down by 
superior fire-power, including heavy machine guns and mortars, the U.S. 
Army private leading Yellow Force—the most northerly force—called for 
support and was so accurate in his map references that Bataan’s bombardment 
dropped on the massing enemy troops and scattered them so badly that the 
Communists made no other major attempt to stop the guerrillas. Within an 
hour of the landing, most of this Communist battalion were pinned down by 
Bataan’s broadsides and individual enemy pockets were being blasted and 
neutralized by rocket and cannon fire from Ocean’s aircraft. 

From the ground forces ashore the signals poured into the communication 
centre on Bataan’s bridge: 

“Red and Green one third way to Blue.” 

“Yellow one quarter due to hold-up by enemy company which has now 
been neutralized.” 

“Your bombardment very good.” 

“Destroyed 75-mm. gun.” 

Once, when Lamm reported: “Slight detour. My guerrillas are cattle 
rustling,” Bracegirdle grinned and said, “To hell with the cows,” and signalled, 
“I£ you don’t get some prisoners I won’t evacuate you.” 

For nearly seven hours the three Wolfpack forces worked their way down 
the peninsula, killing and destroying as they went, until they finally reached 
the evacuation beach on the snout of Ponggu-Myon and, with Blue Force, 
were evacuated by the waiting junks under Bataan’s protective gun-fire. 

In those seven hours of daylight the Wolfpack had one man killed and 
four wounded, but killed and wounded more than r50 of the enemy. The 
Wolfpack also wrecked twenty-seven enemy-held houses, two observation 
posts, one 75-mm. gun, one mortar, three machine guns, one command post 
and its four machine guns, captured 120 bags of rice and other food and 
fifteen cows (worth a small fortune in Korean money), and evacuated ten 
Korean families who, through Lamm’s agents, had previously appealed to 
the guerrillas to save them from the Communists. 

The one blunder the guerrillas made was over prisoners—one of the main 
objects of the raid. Their orders were to take as many as possible, and they 
could have taken at least fifteen if they had used their brains instead of their 
guns. Instead, they killed at sight and finished up with only one wounded 
Communist soldier—much to Lamm’s and Bracegirdle’s joint disgust. 

As the guns ceased firing and the planes went back to their carrier, and 
as the junks carrying the weary Wolfpack and their plunder moved back 
to the main base of Taeyonp-yong-do Island, Captain Lamm, the U.S. Army 
sergeant, and the South Korean leader of the Wolfpack, came out to Bataan 
in a powered sampan and climbed to the bridge. 
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Bracegirdle held out his hand. “Congratulations, Captain, on a fine show.” 

“Thanks, Commander,” Lamm said, “and thanks for all the help. Your 
shells came down just where we wanted them.” 

“But what about the prisoners?” 

Lamm shrugged. “I'll tell you about that later.” Then he grinned. “The 
Korean Wolfpack commander here has one for you. It’s a present—a Com- 
munist calf.” 

“One what?” said the startled Braces. 

“One Communist calf—captured by himself.” 

“But what can I do with a calf, Communist or Democratic, in a destroyer?” 

“I could answer that, Commander—but you'd better accept it. It’s his 
own idea.” 

And so one bewildered calf—reddish brown in colour—was hoisted on 
deck, with an Australian sugar bag round its middle, on the torpedo davits. 

“On behalf of the Wolfpack I present you with one Communist calf,” said 
the small round-faced Korean leader. 

“T thank you for this entirely unexpected windfall,” Braces replied. 

Then he broadcast over the loudspeakers: “Captain’s steward produce four 
glasses of rum on a silver tray on the bridge.” 

Three weeks after Braces and his three visitors had drunk that toast to 
the calf, as it slithered on the deck, that South Korean guerrilla leader was 
killed in an ambush not far from where he captured it on the peninsula of 
Ponggu-Myon. 

In his final report on “Operation Round-up”, written on the way back to 
Sasebo, Commander Bracegirdle highly praised the work of his American 
colleagues, Lamm, Dunn and Hale, and then said: 

“I consider that the performance of duty of Sub-Lieutenant J. L. Jobson, 
R.A.N,, the ship’s Operational Plot Officer . . . was of a very high standard 
and reflects great credit on so young an officer of the Royal Australian Navy. 
Iam proud to mention the high standard of gunnery achieved on this occasion 
in H.M.A. Ship under my command. This was due mainly to the control 
of Lieutenant J. G. Yule, R.A.N., the Gunnery Control Officer, and his 
Director Layer, Chief Petty Officer Lionel T. Fargher, and the exceptional 
control exercised by Leading Seaman Stanley R. Smith, the Transmitting 
Station Radar Control rating. This last rating is outstanding in his knowledge 
and ability to control and anticipate fire control requirements from a Tribal 
Class destroyer.” 

For Round-up, Jobson and‘Smith were mentioned in despatches, and Brace- 
girdle won the second Bar to his Distinguished Service Cross. 


JOURNEY TO PANMUNJOM 


By HAL RICHARDSON 


'HE Korean War was a three-dimensional battle. It was fought on the 
slopes of Little Gibraltar, in the air north of the 38th parallel and off the 
Communist-held coastline. 

It was a battle of magnitude. A battle of length, breadth and thickness with 
the bitterness and boredom of war seeping through that dimensional range. 

There was another dimension added in this conflict. It was a vacuum com- 
pressed into the very heart of the battle yet so remote—and fantastic—as to 
contradict reality. 

That fourth dimension was Panmunjom. There you could stand aloof inside 
the fighting and watch the flame and smoke mark where, at that moment, an 
enemy or ally died. 

Along the front line our soldiers knew Panmunjom only as that white finger 
of searchlight pointing skyward at night behind the Communist lines. It stood 
steady while elsewhere the craggy nightline flickered and flashed and glowed. 

The pilots of 77 R.A.A.F. Squadron knew the sausage balloons, riding 
above the neutral zone, as sky-markers behind the lines and well below the 
vapour trails. 

The white finger of light by night and the balloons by day marked the 
silent area behind the noisily erupting front. 

A narrow umbilical road joined the United Nations front line to the neutral 
zone. 

For a long time no United Nations truce-makers lifted the dust along that 
road. Then, early in April 1953 in those first crisp days of the Korean spring- 
time, there was talk of an exchange of sick and wounded prisoners and the re- 
opening of peace talks at Panmunjom. 

It is now a detail of history that such an exchange did take place about three 
weeks later, and talks did resume and reach an uneasy peace. However, on that 
earlier day, the rumour was as fragile as the spring sunlight. 

War correspondent Russell Spurr of the London Express and myself that day 
asked a South Korean jeep driver, attached to the U.N. Information Office, to 
drive us to Panmunjom. He did not know the way, nor was he at all certain he 
would not be seized by the North Koreans. 
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Without hesitation he told us to climb in, and we headed north across the 
Imjin River. 

The Communists were mortaring. The heavy explosions rolled along the 
valley to our left. Obeying the notice to drive slowly, we crept past the lifting 
barrels of American artillery. The sigh of shrapnel came nearer. 

If you are continuing this trip with us, you should clearly understand you 
are travelling with three frightened men in a jeep. 

For a time it seemed we were doomed—like Flying Dutchmen of the Korean 
front—to go haunting the maze of roads behind company positions, mourn- 
fully hailing battle-bound soldiers and beseeching the way to Panmunjom. 

Hereabouts the shell-frazzled trees, valiantly giving the green tints of spring, 
carried notices warning us to don steel helmets and armour. The nearest approach 
we had to either was a United Nations pass, three inches square, describing 
us as unarmed non-combatants. 

Then, unaware we had done so, we jeeped on to the neutral road. The 
first we knew of it was when an American marine, in dappled camouflage, 
sprang from the bushes at the roadside and presented to us the point of his 
bayonet. 

We showed him our pass and asked him our whereabouts and he said 
softly, motioning with his head along the yellow-earth road, “Another yard 
and you are in no-man’s land. Right now you are on our main line of 
resistance. Over this line you are on your own.” 

We went bouncing on over the pot-holes into the interspace of inactivity. 

Our jeep sounds were as embarrassing as the jingle of pocket coins keeping 
time to. solemn steps down the cathedral aisle. 

Later, when the talks were resumed, fifty or more correspondents travelled 
this road to Panmunjom. They went comfortably in big buses, cheered by the 
sight of a group of tanks hiding in a valley behind the front line. 

Those fast tanks were Clutch Force, standing ready to rush up the neutral 
road to the rescue should the Communists decide to snatch the U.N. delegates 
as hostages. 

On this day there was only the marine with the bayonet to see us go. We 
were not sure who was waiting ahead, 

Light’ blue smoke, like that which drifts over the suburbs in Melbourne, 
Adelaide or Sydney on those first cold nights of winter, rose slowly from the 
hill slopes on either side of the road. 

It marked where, three days before, the Communists attacked under the 
search and sweep of artillery barrages to reach the Marine lines. Hand to hand 
they fought there until flung back. 

Now each side was grumbling at the other with heavy mortars. Occasionally 
came the nagging chatter of a heavy machine gun. 
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We bounced north. The road, so recently frozen mud, had softened into 
four inches of dust and it hung like a grey plume behind us. 

Between hedgerows of barbed wire we went, past rusted vehicles peppered 
to a standstill and blasted off the road in past battles. There was a plot of graves 
on a shell-scarred hill slope. 

Purple azaleas and yellow flame in mortar-fired grass were the living colours 
in that shallow valley. Elsewhere was the dead blackness of burned trees, or 
the red of those hill-scars. 

Behind us the United Nations bunkers were a thin, grey shadow just under 
the crest of the forward slope. To our left and right were Communist dug-outs. 
Occasionally heads came above the parapet to look down at us like coconuts 
ona shy until a bursting flash close by sent them under. 

Then we saw the balloons riding ahead, and we rounded a hill to see the 
flat area of Panmunjom. Across a battle-weary bridge we went and into a 
neat village of dark grey tents where the U.N. men crewed the balloons and 
the searchlight. One hundred yards or so further north was the ramshackle 
mud village of Panmunjom. 

We were often to see it again. We were to see it until sick of it while waiting 
hours for that seemingly inevitable announcement of an adjournment of the 
talks, 

But, this day, Panmunjom was a peaceful backwater. A few hundred yards 
away, perched on the south-eastern corner of the neutral zone, a Chinese mortar 
team lobbed bomb after bomb into U.N. positions. The Chinese operated non- 
chalantly, well aware no shot or shell could be fired back at them for fear it 
would overshoot and violate the zone. 

Above us vapour trails criss-crossed the thin blue. To the west a windy whistle, 
faint at first, grew louder, pulling all the earth into silence, until a massive sheet 
of napalm flame roared up. Then the plane went more slowly back into the 
heavens, 

It was a strange first experience; but it became commonplace as, day after 
day, with the full force of correspondents, we went back to the ramshackle 
mud village. 

Day after day the five or more spanking new olive green Russian-made jeeps 
came in file from the north bearing the Communists. Expressionless the 
Chinese, carrying satchels, would stump past the North Korean sentry to the 
conference room. 

The Chinese, in their greenish uniforms, without insignia of rank, were dull 
birds compared with the North Korean delegates decked in Russian type 
jacket and insignia, and ballooned trousers and jackboots. 

The talks went on and nobody bothered any more to watch the shelling or 
the bombing so plainly to be seen from this dusty grandstand. The sun grew 
stronger and correspondents and photographers roused themselves only when 
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those jeeps arrived or when the American helicopters came whirling in from 
the south to deposit the U.N. delegates at the conference room doorstep. 

Come jeeps or helicopters the barrages of flash-bulbs would sparkle palely. 

The daily drill would then begin: The Communist delegates march unsmil- 
ing up the slope and through the northern door of the conference room built 
by the Communists of rice-straw mats and pale timber. 

The U.N. delegates, in the blue with gold braid and colourful campaign 
ribbons of the U.S. Navy, go, smiling for the photographers, into the southern 
end. 

The American military police, big men in white painted steel helmets and 
flashes of brass, take their stand outside the hut at the southern end. The North 
Korean sentries take their stand to the north in their unpolished boots with 
their rifles, weather-worn, long bayonets fixed. 

Inside the long hut the delegates face each other across a table that mathe- 
matically divides the room dead at the centre. The exchange of words is the 
only point of contact. To emphasize their insularity the northerners use ash 
trays made of china while the southerners flick the ash into trays beaten out of 
shell cases and polished. 

Outside, in the sunlight, the correspondents from the north and from the 
south inspect each other warily. The Chinese newsmen, in dark blue civilian 
suits and wearing cloth caps like men from Huddersfield, are unsmiling and 
wordless. 

In the jeeps the Chinese and North Korean drivers sit poker-faced while 
UN. press photographers, festooned with camera equipment, angle at them, 
waste time cajoling, gesticulating, flashing bulbs at them trying to win a picture 
of a Communist smiling. 

There was no such picture to be had at Panmunjom. 

The Chinese photographers capture pictures of the capitalist press lying, cap 
over eyes, dozing in the sun, or tossing an orange in a time-killing, makeshift 
ball-game. 

That went on day after day, and on most days our talk got around to this. 
absurd fourth dimension from which you could see and hear but, apparently, 
get nothing done. 

“They do plenty of talking up in that hut and get nowhere,” said someone 
angrily. You wait, knowing well that the comment will come and it does: 
“Yeah, and while they’re talking, good men are getting killed!” 

Follow that thought, and it takes you out of the fourth dimension and into . 
the blunt reality of the front line. There, with the Australian soldiers facing 
the hostile apostle hills, you find men have been worrying about those talks 
in a very different way. 

The Australians of the 2nd Battalion, R.A.R., were worrying that they would 
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not see any action if the delegates at Panmunjom reached agreement before 
this recently arrived, unblooded battalion took up position at the front. 

It was early in May, on the eve of the 2nd Battalion move-in to take over 
from an English regiment, that I talked with Corporal Jack Philpott of Carlisle 
Street, East St. Kilda, in his company position on the forward slope of the hill. 
He put the strange position in a nutshell. 

Corporal Philpott was one of the advance party. He said “Our blokes are 
screaming to have a go. They'll be hostile if the blue finishes before they get 
into it.” 

He had no eye for the tank shells blossoming on Chinese positions across 
the narrow valley. He was brooding on the injustice of Panmunjom which was 
threatening to deprive good soldiers of their rights. 

There was no bravado in him. This 25-year-old Australian was genuinely 
upset that somewhere up there in a place with a pancake-like name, would-be 
peacemakers were trying to spoil his fun, And the fun of hundreds of Austra- 
lians yet to join him in this exposed trench. 

The snout of the Centurion tank, on the treeless crest twenty yards behind 
us and twenty feet above us, sniffed up and down and to the right and left. 
The heavy clay shook beneath us as it fired. 

The shell sparkled briefly on the hill opposite and the smoke and dust 
drifted up the bone-bare slope. That hill looked like a pile of pulped earth. To 
our right we could see the trenches in the slopes of an equally battered hill. 
They were Australian positions on Little Gibraltar. 

A few feet beyond our sandbags, and the wire netting to stop hand grenades 
being tossed into these underground burrows where men lived, stood black 
and shredded tree trunks and, always the surprise of contradiction—wild cherry 
was blooming under the dust and growing heat of early summer. 

Down the slope the minefields lay. Through the bushes and torn ground 
bayonets rusted and small-rounds were spilled there and drying blood. . . . 

“You get some beautiful sunsets here,” said the soldier at my side. We looked 
at its red and purple and brazen gold while he, with the relaxed action of a man 
whittling wood, cleaned his Owen gun. It was getting on. Getting toward 
patrol time. 

When all that blood-red glory had drained from the sky, and when that 
valley down there was blackness he, and others, slipped out. There was only 
the starlight and occasional shell burst to wink on their dull weapons. Later 
they came slithering back. Most came back. 

“J like these patrols,” said Corporal Philpott. “A fellow is lucky to be in 
on them.” 

Mortar bombs thudded in. The Chinese fired them night and day to a time- 
table. The timber in the “huchi” swayed and the pistol, hanging handy on the 
doorpost, rattled. 
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“Always a bit of fun out there,” said Corporal Philpott. “A bloke thinks 
about old St. Kilda every now and then; but it’s nice up here.” 

A machine gun sets up a racket near by. The eggs sizzle and the fat splutters 
angrily in the pan as the two soldiers crouch cooking in that bunker in the hill- 
side. The heavy sounds march closer and the acrid-odoured earth walls and 
ceiling close to within seconds of claustrophobia. 

That was reality. It was very real to Private R. Lloyd, of Kangaroo Street, 
Manly, N.S.W. He was a 22-year-old 2nd Battalion advance guard who found 
reality out there in the darkness. 

First there was the breaking of a twig on patrol, then a flurry of small arms 
fire, and reality hit him hard in the left leg. He was the battalion’s first battle 
casualty. 

It had been very real for the two Royal Fusiliers who were trapped this day 
down there by the creek. It was as real for them as it had been for those thou- 
sands of others at rest in the field of white crosses on the red hill slope near 
Pusan. 

But, in this Korean War, a 20-minute drive along that bumpy neutral road 
would put you in Panmunjom—in that fantastic fourth dimension of unreality. 
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